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‘““NUMB WERE THE BEADSMAN’S FINGERS WHILE HE TOLD. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


St. AGNES’ EvE—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl. for all his feathers, Was a cold: 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 
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AND SILENT WAS THE FLOCK IN WOOLLY FOLD.’ 


Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem'd taking flight for heaven without a death, 


Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith 





THE EVE OF 
His prayer he saith, this 


Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 


“ NORTHWARD HE TURNETH THROUGH 


Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees 


The sculptured dead on each side seem to freeze, 


Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails 


Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 

And searce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor 

But no—already had his death-bell rung; 
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‘“HER MAIDEN EYES DIVINE, FIX’D ON THE FLOOR, SAW MANY A SWEEPING TRAIN.” 


The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 

Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 


And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 


From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 
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The silver, snarling trumpets ‘gan to chide 


The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests 

The carved angels, ever eager-evyed, 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 

hair blown back, and wings put crosswise on their breasts 


At length burst in the argent revelry 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 

The brain, new-stuff'd, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 


“MEANTIME, ACROSS THE MOORS, HAD COME YOUNG PORPHYRO.” 


And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright; 
As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 





Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 
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Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retired: not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere ; 


She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 


She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
‘Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy: all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
Kor Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such things have been 
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He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s feverous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations how] 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 
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Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, ‘* Merey, Porphyro! hie thee from this place; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race! 
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‘*Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 

More tame for his gray hairs—Alas me! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.” ‘‘ Ah, Gossip dear, 

We're safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how—” ‘‘Good Saints! not here, not here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.” 
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He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she muttered, ‘* Well-a—well-a-day !” 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb 
‘Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he 
‘O tell me, Angela, | the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see 


W hen they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving plously 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agenes’ Eve 


‘4 ; : 
men Will murder upon holy davs 


“AH, HAPPY CHANCE! THE AGED CREATURE CAME,” 


Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ Eve 
God's help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 

But let me laugh awhile, [ve mickle time to grieve.” 
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Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 

Made purple riot: then doth he propose 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 

**A cruel man and impious thou art! 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.” 


‘IT will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: *‘O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 
Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang’d than wolves and bears.” 
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“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, church-yard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never miss‘d.” Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
Se woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 
That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 
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Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


‘Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 

‘* All cates and dainties shall be stored there 

Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 

On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in prayer 

The while. Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 





THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 
So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear 
The lover's endless minutes slowly pass’d 
The Dame return’d, and whisper’d in his eat 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at 


last 
Through many 
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a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain 
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Her faltering hand upon the balustrad 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care. 
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‘“ THROUGH MANY A DUSKY GALLERY, THEY GAIN THE MAIDEN’S CHAMBER.” 


She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed! 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, i pallid moonshine, died 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide 

No utter’d syllable, or woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her dell 
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A casement high and triple arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ‘mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded seutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In faney, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 
And ‘tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo!—how fast she slept! 


Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 

Made a dim silver twilight, soft he set 

A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet:— 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone:— 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 
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““PENSIVE AWHILE SHE DREAMS AWAKI 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 


And lucent Syvrops, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 
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These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— 
‘**And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
3y the dusk curtains:—’twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
3road golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoil’d in woofed phantasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute— 
Tumultuous—and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d ‘‘ La belle dame sans mercy :” 
Close to her ear touching the melody ;— 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


‘* Ah, Porphyro!” said she, ‘‘ but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh, leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 
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Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 

Seen ‘mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odor with the violet— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 
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“THEY GLIDE, LIKE PHANTOMS, INTO THE WIDE HALL.” 


‘Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet 
‘This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
‘Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
‘*No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
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Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring ? 
[ curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing: 


\ dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.” 


‘My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest 7 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed 
h, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim, saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel.” 


“Hark! ‘tis an elfin storm from faery-land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise! arise! the morning is at hand; 
The bloated wassailers will never heed: 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see 
Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 

For o'er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears: 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found— 
In all the house was heard no human sound; 
A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful blood-hound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide 

The chains lie silent on the foot-worn stones; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


And they are gone:—ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witeh, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform: 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 
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lus seat ourse Ives beneath the ven 
rable oaks of Druid Hill Park, the 
of Baltimore, and summon its ghost 
rdians to our aid. Emerging from 
ep shadow, gray and enarled as t 
t around him, stands in rude 
erable Druid, a priest of Baal In 
skv tones of extreme age he 
mer home under groves of 
oak, of a Druidical circle 
worship of the sun and 
_of the sacred mistletoe 
| the great god Baal, the 
enician type of lfe and 
er: and how, David being 
KIng in Israel, his ances 
had blessed a grove and 
a temple in Erin, and 
ed the place Badl-ti-mor, or 
ie great place of Baal.” 
al to his sacred office, and 
e a true Phoenician of old, 
s spirit braved the ocean, and 
vunts the grove that bears his 
name, the guardian of this city 
f the sun. 
And so, Lords of Baltimore 
[reland, the well-beloved 
Calverts gave the oldest name 
» the youngest city of our sea 
“<1; for New York was al 
idy one hundred and sixteen 
irs Old, and Boston aged a 
ntury, when, ‘‘In the 15th 
ir of the Dominion of the 
tight Honorable Charles, abso 
te Lord and Proprietary of 
e province of Maryland and 
\valon, Lord Baron of Balti 
nore, ete., Anno Domini 1729,” 
iw was enacted for erecting 
1. town on the Patapseco, and 
for laying out in lots sixty 
wres of land, ete. This loca 
tion was the fruit of a lucky 
lunder, for when the owner of 
i previously selected site got wind of the 
iittempt to be made to put a town upon 
S property, setting prodigious store by 
certain iron mines which he believed to 
e upon his territory, he posted off to 
\nnapolis and defeated the plan, much 
to his own satisfaction and the subse 
juent regret of his heirs, but greatly t 
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and legs of subsequent generations, had 
not that evil genius of American cities, 
the demon of right angles, found a pliant 
agent some years later in one Poppleton, 
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LAYING OUT 


fled with so curtly as to destroy utterly 
the cheering irregularity of a varied sur- 
face, but, thanks to the cows, and in 
spite of Poppleton, some street scenery of 
charming diversity survives in crooked 
ways and steep ascents and commanding 
heights. 

The town of the enactment was but one 
of a conglomerate of settlements which be- 
came finally merged in the title of Balti- 


more, but which, under the names of ‘‘ The | 


Town,” ‘‘Old Town,” ‘‘Fell’s Point,” 
‘The Hill,” ete., held distinetive claims 
to individuality, and presented defined 
characteristics as marked as the people of 
separate provinces, and until finally ob- 
literated through the agency of street 
railways, these distinctions were a mark- 
ed peculiarity of the place. It was at 
Fell’s Point, a quarter nearly two miles 
distant from the spot where Jones and the 
cows began their survey, that the heavy 
shipping lay, and where the older mer- 
chants, prior to the Revolution, had their 
spacious residences and their counting- 
rooms, looking’ out over their wharves 


and through the towering spars of ship- 
ping to the broad water. Their homes 
were those of old English merchants, 
blooming with the added graces of a 


THE TOWN. 


warmer sun and sharper shadows. They 
were panelled and tiled, and spacious 
and secure, honestly built, but not weigh 
ed down by extravagant excrescences ei 
ther in the way of cupola or mortgage 
A vague savor of far-away lands suggest 
ed itself in odd bits of marine mementos, 
as in the conch-shell borders of the flower 
beds, the narwhal’s tusk and the sharks 
teeth on the mantel, East India settees, 
and ‘‘ Forty-thieves” jars from the L 
vant. Old anchors and chains rusted in 
damp shadows, and the streets and shops 
had a pungent smell of oakum and tai 
Storm-worn figure-heads served as signs 
of tobacco shops and taverns, and old 
salts sat around them clinging to their 
chairs and benches with as tenacious a 
twist of their legs and arms as though 
rocked in a gale, spinning the while un 
conscionable yarns, or lamenting the fate 
of poor Jack. As in all sea-ports, a sad 
ness and anxiety questioned inscrutable 
fate, and the awful mystery and unce! 
tainty of the sea penetrated every hearth 
Many left these wharves never to return, 
cast away, wandered off. Far-away 
sweethearts and husbands were anxious 
facts, and solaced widows not too sure of 
the death of the late lamented. 
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OLD BALTIMORE AND ITS MERCHANTS 






f those primitive days before the 
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that ‘‘as all were peaceable and 
thy, lawyers and doctors found little 


. but tradesmen and working-men 
ready pay and constant employ 
Women Ss wages especially were 

is the sex Was not numerous; and as 

generally married by the time they 


twenty, they sought a maid-servant 
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themselves in turn. A duty of from 
to twenty shillings per annum was 
upon all bachelors, and old maids : 

not to be met with, neither jealousy : 


isbands. The children were well 
d and beautiful to behold, and with 
the least blemish. <A frank and gen 





hospitality prevailed, devoid of 
and show, but always abundant and 

vd Bashfulness and modesty in the) was a cause of general and deep recret 
were regarded as virtues, and) Every man who met his neighbor express 


k |} ed his sorrow. Bankruptey was a rar 
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tide the family, neatly dressed, sat | ance in trade were then universal, and 

the street porch and welcomed their) none embarked without means adequate 
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s place of business, and the wives and) and suppers went the round of every s 















ihters served the shop, retailers of | cial circle, and they who partook of the 
roods being mostly widows and spin- | former were expected to remain for the 


¢ 


s. If a townsman failed in trade, it supper. Afternoon visits were made at 
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AN OLD-TI 


ME 


such an hour as to permit matrons to go 
home and see their children put to bed. 
** Between the gentry 


The aris 


and 

there was a marked difference. 
tocracy of the gentleman was noticed, if 
not felt. Such as followed rough trades, 
and all men and boys from the coun- 
the streets in leather 
and and would have 
been deemed out of place without them. 
Hired women wore short gowns and lin- 
sey-woolsey petticoats, and some are still 
alive who used to eall 


tradesmen 


try, were seen on 


breeches aprons, 


master and mis- 


tress who will no longer do it. Cookery 
was plainer than now, and coffee as a 
beverage was used but rarely. Choco- 
late was the morning and evening drink, 
and thickened milk for children. <A 
white floor sprinkled with clean silver 
sand, large tables and high-backed chairs 
of solid walnut or mahogany, decorated a 
parlor enough for the best. Sometimes a 
carpet, not, however, covering the whole 
floor, was upon 


seen the dining-room. 


There was a show parlor up stairs, not 
used but upon gala oceasions. 


Pewter 
plates were in general use, but china was 
a rarity. Plate, in the form of bowls, 
tankards, and waiters, was seen in most 


families of easy circumstances. Punch, 


COUNTING-ROOM, 


the most beverage, was dr 
one bowl, fron 
of At dancing asst 
blies no gentleman under twenty-one 01 
lady under eighteen was admitted, and 
the supper consisted of tea, chocolate, and 
rusk. 


eommon 
from 
tankard 


large and beer 


silver. 


Six married managers distributed 
partners by lot for the evening, leaving 
nothing to the suecess of forwardness o 
favoritism. Gentlemen always drank tea 
with the parents of the ladies who were 
their partners the day after the assembly 
Invitations were printed on playing-cards 
‘*The honor of Miss *s company at a 
ball to be held at six o'clock, P.M.,” in 
dorses the queen of hearts, and is one of 
many such trophies still preserved. 

In sight of his ships and his goods, 0 
the ground-floor of his warehouse usual 
ly, the old-time merchant had his count 
ing-room. It was separated by a 
partition from the surrounding mass of 
merchandise and from his muscular aux 
iliaries, the stevedores and draymen, who 
lounged around the archway—lusty 1 
groes generally, who basked in the broiling 
sun stretched on a range of barrels, their 
yawning mouths displaying a wealth of 
ivory, and their skin glistening like oiled 
ebony. From the warehouse beams and 


l 


slight 









ts which extended in rugged strength 
uueh the counting-room, were hung 
s of leather buckets and a ladder, *‘ for 
more effectual remedy to extinguish 
n Baltimore town,” as the 

reads which obliged ** ev 


oO iseholder to keep two 


»buekets hung up near 
toor ot his house.” None 
‘ ] 


e elegance of modern 
o-POOTMS eraced the in 
the affected simplicity 
Eastlake was unknown, but 
ts place a business-like di 


iess and orderly confu 


amounting to pictur 
sgueness. In harmony with 
rude beams, an arch of 


d masonry supported the 


fe. built into the walls, and 

d by its iron door with a 

to make a modern bur 

laugh. In the wide 

h a “black jack” fire 
1 


reflected in the brass 
dirons, and from an arm 
ir by it, as from a throne, 
‘head of the house” sur 

el a row of deferential 
ks at their high desks, al 

st buried behind their pon 
rous ledgers. Six-by-eight 
panes filled the windows, half 
osed by green blinds, above 
hich appeared the topmasts 
of ships and the blue sky. 
On the walls hung maps, 
dels of ships’ hulls, and limnings of 
same vessels under full sail, drawn 

th nautical fidelity, but which would 
ive scarcely escaped the lash of a cap 
tious critic in art. Innumerable bills, 
ithlessly impaled on wires, met a de 
served fate, and were exposed conspic 
iously, probably as warnings against 
nisplaced confidence. Rows of tin or 
vooden coffers, marked with the names 
f dead years, rested in dusty security on 
\ high shelf, and suggested long-passed 
transactions with correspondents who had 
losed their accounts in paying the debt 


or nature. 

The discipline, thoroughness, and sim 
plicity of mercantile training in Europe 
vere brought over by our English and 


+ 


salt-water ancestors, and the habits of the 


quarter-deck in some measure transferred 


to the counting-room. No slovenly hab 


its of dress or demeanor were allowed 


bh 
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among the clerks, who were often inmates 

of the family, on the basis ot equals, but 

in subordination, and whose hair. in some 


houses, was daily dressed by the barber 


THE PRIMITIVE UMBRELLA 


who came for that purpose at a fixed hour 
to the counting-room Punctuality and 
courtesy were exacted, and the neglect to 
pay his respects to the heads of the house 
on commencing and terminating his daily 
duties subjected the delinquent to a caus 
tic reprimand. These youths, whom it 
was a favor to admit to a great commer 
cial house, were in training as the future 
merchants and as gentlemen Memory 
recalls the vividness of a child’s impres 
sion of three old merchants, the last of 
their generation, the one venerable in his 
bent form, his snowy hair gathered in a 
queue of black ribbon, his plum-colored 
coat receiving a share of the powder 
which covered it, a white cravat and lem 
on waisteoat, light breeches and broad 
brimmed beaver; another in his suit of 
drab; and the third in the lively blue coat 
and brass buttons, ruffled shirt and cos 
tume of harmonious tints—all scrupulous 
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in niceties of apparel and person, as they 
were exact in rendering the courtesies of 
life The oldest of these gentlemen car 
ried an umbrella which must have been 
the primeval one. It was a ponderous 
handle placed 
above the frame-work of rattan, and when 
not in use carried as a staff. 


machine, with a brass 
Efforts were 
made in 1772 to introduce the use of um 
brellas in Baltimore, then scouted as a ri 
diculous effeminacy, but finally the doe 
tors, “* who recommended them to avert 
vertigoes, epilepsies, sore eyes, and fevers,” 
set an example which was generally 


adopted. Before this time only in severe 
storms physicians and clergymen wore a 
roquelaure, or oiled cape, hooked around 
the shoulders. The gold-headed cane and 
the watch and seals were distinctions of 
the gentry of the day, and afforded a 
mild form of gymnastics to the elderly 
gentlemen who carried them—the latter 
particularly, as to extract it from the 
depths of the breeches fob required a pro- 


longed hand-over-hand movement, in- | 


volving, if the bes 
were pursy, consi 
able exertion 
nautical exercis« 
place daily, wher 
your old - fashion 
merchant On 
progress to or fr 
‘change reached 
town * regulator 
an immense dial o 
cupying the great 
part of a shop 
dow. Assured of t 
accuracy of the ch 
nometer, he, 
great deliberation 
lowered his tin 
piece into its” hol 
again, and resume: 
his habitual gait, | 
tasselled cane keep 
ing time to the ca 
dence of his wal 
None of vour el 
tor rapidity 
in those days, whet 


eNISTe¢ 


grain was loaded or 
unloaded in hal 
bushel measures by 
gang of negroes 
der the guidance of 
an ancient son of Af 
rica, who was know 
in his latter days as the ‘‘old elevator 
There was no corn exchange, but thi 
captain of a bay craft made his cruise of 
the counting-rooms with a sample of lis 
cargo tied up in a Madras handkerehiet 
and the merchant had no nervous appr 


hensions of a disastrous telegram in nam 


ing his terms. 

There must have been a gallant array 
of buekskin breeches when the tradesmen 
and manufacturers of Baltimore town 
from a true patriotic spirit, determined 
to clothe themselves in home manufac 
tures, and gave an order for the nethe 
garments of the association, hoping at thi 
same time to find sufficient American 
woollen and linen to clothe their families 

Under such social influences existed thi 
merchants whose patriotism during all 
the varying fortune of war had sustained 
the cause of Independence, so nobly illus 
trated in the glories of fhe Maryland line 
‘We are sending all that we have that 
can be armed and equipped; and the peo 
ple of New York, for whom we have great 


| 
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fection, can have no more than our all.” 
ese words from Maryland expressed the 
rit of her merchants and people, and 

fixed bayonets which in every engage 
the foe attested their 


+ 


ent met veteran 
s neerity. 
By the exertions of the Baltimore mer 
hants the army of Lafayette, on its way 
to the South, was fed and fully equipped, 
nd the good marquis seems never to have 
forgotten the ladies whose fair fingers had 
The French 
camps and the cordial intercourse between 


lothed his ragged troops. 


towns-folk and military remain a cheer- 
ful tradition of the war, and Lafayette, 
after a lapse of forty years, acknowledged 
vith tears the kindness. It is with the 
naval history of the republic that Balti 
Both in 
the war of the Revolution and that of 1812 
she appears as a champion of the sea, and 
nany a keel laid in her ship-yards brought 
victory to our flag. Her sailors were the 
first officers of the Continental navy, and 
Nicholson, in the Virginia frigate, the 
first officer in rank in the infant service. 
The Virginia, the Defense, Buckskin, En 
terprise, Sturdy Beggar, Harlequin, Fox, 


nore is peculiarly connected. 


ind others were Baltimore ships, whose | 
suecessful eruises aided Congress with the | 
But it | 


neans of carrying on the war. 


was in the war of 1812 that the ** Balti 


more clippers” gained world-wide reputa- | 


tion, for on every sea as privateers they 
smote the enemy with unprecedented au- 
lacity, and astonished the stolid Briton 
by their rapid movements and skillful sea- 


manship and gunnery. This fleet num 


IS] 
bered fifty eight an excess 


other port of the Union. 


over every 

It was the successes of these privatec rs 
which made Baltimore a peculiar thorn 
in our adversary’s side, and excited a con 
centrated venom which brought about the 
attack upon the city, and the enemy's 1 
pulse and discomfiture before the guns of 
Fort McHenry and at North Point 

As sharing the glories of that day, we 
must recall a forgotten hero that main 
tained the honor of the 
banner.” During the 
Fort McHenry, at a 
plosions were most tremendous, a rooster 
mounted a parapet and crowed heartily 
This excited the laughter and animated 
the feelings of all present. A man 


**star-spangled 
bombardment of 


time when the ex 


who 
was worn down with fatigue, and ill, de 
clared that 


l 

if ever he lived to see Balt 

more, the rooster should be treated wit 
} 

! 

] 


l 
} 
i 


1 
pound cake. Not being able to leave t 
fort, the day after the bombardment 
sent to the city, procured the cake, and 
had fine sport in treating his favorite. 

In recognizing the obligations of wealth, 
the 
many 


1e 


e 


have left 
noble examples, recalled by the 
names of Patterson, Oliver, McKim, Don 
nell, Sheppard, Peabody, McDonough, 
Johns Hopkins, Kelso, Watson, Ready, 
Wyman, Wilson, and others. In many 
cases their own executors, their generous 


merchants of Baltimore 


endowments, aggregating many millions 
of dollars, illustrate the true use of money. 
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es seventh chapter of the Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham’s Life of Theodore 
Parker (Boston, 1874) opens with these | 
words: 


“It was a remarkable agitation of mind that went 
on in Massachusetts thirty vears ago. All institu- 
tions and all ideas went into the furnace of reason, | 
and were tried by fire. Church and state were put 
to the proot - and the wood, hay, stubble—evervthing | 
combustible—were consumed. The process of prov 
ing Was not confined to Boston: the whole State 
took part in it. It did not proceed from Boston as 

centre: it began simultaneously in different parts 
of the Commonwealth. It did not seem to be com 
municated, to spread by contagion, but was rather 
in intellectual experience produced by some latent 
causes which were active in the air. No special 

lass of people were responsible for it, or affected | 
by it .[t was a time of meetings and conventions 
for reforms of every deseription “4 


PARKER, 


ed thirty miles, from Boston to Groton 
attend a convention called by Second Ad 
ventists and ** Come-outers.”” His com 


| panion all the way was George Ripley: 


at Newton they picked up Christophe: 
Pearse Cranch; at Concord, Bronson A] 


jcott. They heard Brother Jones hold 
| forth on the second coming of Christ, and 


Mr. Parker too addressed the convention 


| In September he attended a Non-resistant 
| Convention in Boston. In November he 
| joined in calling a convention to consid 


er questions concerning the Sabbath, th 
ministry, and the church—a step ove: 


| which Dr. Channing shook his head. But 
| the good doctor that very year had start 
|ed a movement not less disruptive of old 


traditions and usages. He had consulted 
with Ripley and Emerson and Margaret 


| Fuller as to whether it was possible ** to 


It was a time, in one word, of isms. 
Mr. Parker himself, in August, 1840, walk 


| bring cultivated, thoughtful people to 
| gether, and make a society that deserved 
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name.” The first result of such an 
iry was the founding of the Dial, the 
un of the Transcendentalists, in July, 

The next was the establishment, 
341, of the socialistic community of 
yk Farm, which lay only a mile from 
er’s residence in West Roxbury, and 

though it did not reckon him 
yng its members, was fre 


visited by him for the 
of intercourse with Rip 
Curtis, Hawthorne, Dana, 
the rest of that remarka- 
company. In 1841 the 
mpedale Community, in 1842 
Northampton Communi 
both distinet and original 
\ cee attempts after an ideal 
etv, were likewise founded. 
surierism came with the fol- 
ing wave. Brisbane, it is 
had published in 1840 his 
Social Destiny of Mankind, 
ut his zeal first found a prop- 
er vehicle in the daily columns 
the new-born Tribune, pres- 
ently to be re-enforeed by the 
Brook Farm Harbinger (har- 
wer ‘‘of the Renaissance,” 
as they explained it), when 
it experiment had gone 
over to the new doctrine. 
In 1843 Fourierism was at its 
geht. If Transcendentalism 
had paved the way for it, 
Swedenborgianism lent it a 
lping hand. Those who 
oked upon Swedenborg as 
the most remarkable phe- 
nmenon of the age,” noticed 
h satisfaction ‘‘ the singu- 
fact that the groups and series of Fou 
rier’s plan of society are in accordance 
ith Swedenborg’s description of the or 
der in heaven,” and thought they beheld 
e kingdom coming on earth as it is in 
eaven. ‘‘In religion,” wrote John §S. 
Dwight in the Harbinger, ‘‘we have 
Swedenborg; in social economy, Fourier; 
Finally, Robert 
Owen was issuing his ‘*‘ manifestoes” in 
e columns of the Washington Nation- 
i! Intelligencer in the winter of 1844—45, 
ind in 1846 addressing that New York 
Constitutional Convention whose labors 


music, Beethoven.” 


ere inspired by a sort of *‘ Communism, ” 
not then understood. 

Before passing from Socialism to the 
other isms of the period, let us enjoy this 
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extract from a private letter of the late 
Charles C. Burleigh, describing a Commu 
nity Convention held in Boston in the 
last week of December, 1843, the first ex 
position of the system in that city 
“Garrison spoke while I was in, and spoke we 


but not in accordance with the views of the com 


nity leaders. Collins said a few words. Two or three 





WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


rood spec hes besides were made, and there was con 


siderable interesting talk, but not much system ol 





method was manifest in what was sal 





inite information given tending to any specific point 
Some noble sentiments were uttered in a happy styl 

but on the whole I was not enough interested to g 

in again in the afternoon. I was told that the pr 

ceding evening’s session had been a grand one; that 
Channing [not the doctor, who had gone to his rest, 
but his nephew, William H.] had made a splendid 
speet h, and sevet il others had spoke n very well 


Brisbane ¢ 





Channing were to present to-day, I be 
lieve, somewhat more in detail, with a view to som 
thing practical, the Fourier system of social organ) 
zation. Had it been convenient for me to attend, I 
doubt not I should have been much more interested 
ind gratified than I was by the desultory discussions 


of vesterdav forenoon 


The meeting was well attended, though not 
crowded: yet I do not remember to have ever seen 
i. larger number of distinet individuals at anv one 
rathering than it seemed to me we there Abby 
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WILLIAM MILLER 


Folsom was present, and had a fey words to say— 
eood and to the purpose, too, crazy as she 1s gener 
illy thought to be One man was there (Lamson by 
name) who announced himself a sinless man, if I 
ightly took his meaning. He had a long beard, 


venerably white—as was also his hair 


and was 
lressed in garments of undyed cloth. <A. B. Aleott 
vas there, and 8. J. May, and some of the Roxbury 
ind the Hopedale and the Northampton Communi 
ty people. I had a pleasant chat with Alcott. He 
lassifies the three communities just named as ex 
ifving—the first, refined and elegant taste; the 
ety, simple-hearted goodness, and honesty 
the third, enterprise and reformatory energy 
its all three to be blended in one association 
ynmunity of himself and Charles Lane, 
is likely to be broken up by various ad 
ircumstances, one of which is the unfavorable 

ness of the climate to Lane’s constitution.” 

The year 1840 marked a new era in the 
progress of Second Adventism. Not only 
was the *‘ day of probation” drawing nigh 

the day on which the universe should 
shrivel with fire, the resurrection and as 
cension of the just attend the awful com 
ing of Christ, and the millennium begin, 
after which the wicked would be raised 
for their eternal discomfort—of which the 
date was at first approximately fixed be 
tween the vernal equinoxes of 1843-44 ; 
but Father Miller, ‘‘ the-end-of-the-world 
man,” as he was irreverently called by 


those whose sense of h 
was greater than that of 
followers, began more frees 
extend the sphere of his 
sonal exhortations, partic 
ly in Eastern New Eng 
Though a native of Pitts 
his labors up to. his 
eighth year had been a 
wholly confined to the boy 
counties of New York and 
mont, until in April, 1839 
appeared for the first tiny 
Massachusetts as a proplhi 
reed shaken by palsy, 
by the wind. In Decemlx 
was again in Boston: an 
February, 1840, he saw 
publication of the Signs oj 
Times (afterward Advent | 
ald) begun, the first of the M 
lerite organs, which after, 
reckoned the Midnight ¢ 
(New York), the Glad Tid 
(Rochester), the Millen 
Harbinger, ete. From 
time to his death he leet 
frequently in his native St 
in halls and groves, expoun 
ing his rules of interpretat 
by which the harmony of the Seript 
was assured, and interpreting by thi 
of Revelations the ‘‘ time, times and 
half” of Daniel, on which his destructi 
calculations rested It was in Massac] 
setts that his venerable and sincere pres 
ence first failed to restrain the roit 
egg, which in those times awaited the 
terer of unpopular doctrine, for he 
mobbed with missiles at Newburyport 
May, 1842. A month later we find hi 
holding forth at the first Second Advent 
Camp-meeting, held at East Kingston, New 
Hampshire, and in the audience the poet 
Whittier taking notes of the strange, im 
pressive, picturesque scene—a tall growth 
of pine and hemlock throwing its mela 
choly shadow over the multitude, who 
were arranged upon rough seats of boards 
and logs: the white tents, drawn about 
a circle, forming a background of snow 
whiteness to the dark masses of men and 
foliage; a hyinn pealing through the dir 
aisles of the forest; preachers thundering 
from a bower of hemlock boughs. Tl 
poet continues: 
“Suspended from the front of the rude pulj 
were two broad sheets of canvas, upon one of whir 
was the figure of a man, the head of gold, the breast 














i arms of silver, the belly of brass, the legs of 
ind feet of clay—the dream of Nebuchadnez- 
On the other were depicted the wonders of 

{pocalyptic vision: the beasts, the dragons, the 
voman seen by the seer of Patmos—Oriental 
and figures and mystic symbols, translated 
staring Yankee realities, and exhibited like the 
ts of a travelling menagerie, One 
le image, with its hideous heads 
scaly caudal extremity, reminded 
f the tremendous line of Milton, 
in speaking of the same evil 
on, describes him as 
Swingeing the scaly horrors of his fold- 
1 tail.’ 

in imaginative mind the scene was 

| of novelinterest. The white cit 

of tents; the dim wood arches; 

ipturned, earnest faces; the loud 

es of the speakers, burdened with 

awful symbolie language of the 

le: the smoke from the fires, rising 

incense from forest altars, earry- 
¢ one back to the days of primitive 
wship, when 


‘The groves were God's first temples. 


Ere man learned 

'o hew the shaft, and lay the archi- 
trave, 

And spread the roof above them.’” 


On the 14th of Mareh, 1844, 
Father Miller closed the diary 
of his public labors, and reck 
oned up his 3200 lectures given 
since 1832. It was almost the 
only change in the regularity 
of his daily life which betok 
ened the approach of ** the 
burning day.” When March 
had gone out, and April saw 
not the heavens in commotion, and May 
had come, the poor old man was heard 
‘confessing his error and acknowledging 
his disappointment, but not his unbelief. 
October might yet witness the fulfillment 


of propheey: ** The Lord will certainly | 


leave the merey-seat on the 13th, and ap- 
pear visibly in the clouds of heaven on 
the 22d.” During this interval of ten 
days, secular business was suspended 
among the Adventists. In New York, as 
Mrs. Child records, at a shop in the Bow- 
ery, muslin for ascension robes was offer- 
ed; tradesmen shut up shop, or gave away 
goods, or dealt more liberal measure, to 


make their record good with the Almighty | 


all the while that the ungodly disturbed 
the meetings with stones and brickbats, 
and crackers and torpedoes. The Advent 
Herald issued its last number with a val- 
edictory. And then the sun rose on the 
23d, and the sad prophet could only say, 
‘I have fixed my mind on another time, 
and here I mean to stand until God gives 
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me more light, and that is, to-day, TO-DAY, 
and TO-DAY, until He comes.” Some, 
however, alleged that the Lord had come, 
but invisibly, and *‘closed the door of 
merey to the sinner;” and then arose a 
contention between the orthodox and the 





EDMUND QUINCY. 


**shut-door” party as to which should 
gain over Father Miller. This was ex- 
quisite cruelty, but not without a logical 
cause. The shut-door faction, given up 
to fanatical excesses, or neglecting its 
worldly affairs in a way to call for guard 
ianship or the work-house at the hands of 
judges and selectmen, did not in the end 
prevail. The orthodox party became a 
tame and uninteresting sect like any oth- 
er, with an indefinite lease of life. The 
‘*Come-outers,” who had made with the 
Adventists the joint convention at Groton, 
were chiefly from Cape Cod, and appear 
to have formed a lasting union with them. 
The Cape is still the country par excel 
lence of camp-meetings and Adventists, 
and there the wretched Freeman, offering 
his little daughter as a sacrifice, recalled 
an almost forgotten superstition. 

A Non-resistant Convention was per- 


| haps the last place in which to expect to 


find the grandson of Captain John Par 
ker. And in truth even then the gentle 


ae es om 


oe 
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regarded 
none of his earthly possessions more fond 
than that 
tor’s fowling-piece and the musket vield 
ed to him by a grenadier at Bunker Hill 

the 


ten years after that Boston gathering, in 


and tender-hearted Theodore 


ly more proudly, 1OO ances 


twin ornaments of his study; while 


GEORGE COMBE, 


marrying two fugitive slaves, he gave the 
husband a copy of the Bible ** for the sal- 
vation of and 
soul,” and, ** with words of equal pertinen- 
cy,” says Mr. Frothingham, a bowie-knife 
for the defense of his wife’s liberty. 
in 1840, as we have seen, the spirit of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill was not exempt 
from being put to the test. The year be- 
fore (January 3, 1889) had been issued the 


his own soul his wife's 


first number of the Non-Resistant, a pa- | 


per which, while not an official mouth- 
piece of the Abolitionists, represented the 
peaceful methods to which they had 
pledged themselves as an organization, 
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Still, | 


to avoid dissipation of forces. — Its sig 
cance for the philosophic historian is 
it is one more proof of the mille 
character of the reformatory ferm« 
that wonderful period. 
overlooked, too, that the military y) 
sions of the Constitution prevented n 
Abolitionists from voting as effect 
ively as did its pro-slavery guai 


> 


lt should lie 


tees. 

Chance had given some dist 
tion to Boston as the focus of a do 
trine which, though probably 
classed as pseudo scientific, has 
a permanent effect on theologica 
belief through its bearing on 
question of moral accountability 
we mean phrenology. Those ad 
mitted to the intimacy of a late pop 
ular physician in Boston remembe 
an ear of Spurzheim’s neatly pr 
served in alcohol; and thousands of 
visitors to Mount Auburn have had 
their attention called to the monu 
ment which marks his last resting 
place. Six years after the German 
apostle had planted his seed and 
been himself interred in a foreign 
soil, the interest already excited in 
figured and lettered skulls, 
bumps, and organs, and ‘examina 
tions,” was confirmed by the arrival 
of George Combe, with his dry, un 

humorous Scotch mind, his pure 
earnest nature, and his considerable rep 
utation as a writer and as a strictly scien 
tifie expounder of the truths of phrenol 
ogy. For nearly two years his lectures 
were listened to in all the great cities of 
the Union. In June, 1840, he returned 
to England. ‘‘It was the frequent re 
mark of Mr. Combe,” says Mrs. Child, 
in her familiar Letters from New York, 
‘that of all nations whose heads he had 
ever had the opportunity to observe, the 
Americans had the organ of veneration 
the least developed.” ** Veneration” was 
marked ** full” on the chart made of Fa- 


and 


and 


& 


ther Miller in 1842 by a “ phrenologica! 
friend,” and on the same chart ‘* Marvel 
lousness” was set down as ‘** moderate.” 


and was conducted by William Lloyd 
Garrison, Edmund Quincey, and Mrs. Ma- | 
ria Weston Chapman—three eminent as- 
sociates in the antislavery warfare. Mr. | But the good old man perhaps made some 
Quiney was the chief editor, and furnish- | allowance for the prepossessions of the 
ed most of the original articles, Mr. Garri- | examiner, seeing that the prejudice of an 
son’s part being confined to the ‘‘selee- | other had in that very year laughably be 
tions” and to the general oversight. The | trayed the uncertainties of this sort of div 
paper barely survived a couple of years, | ination. His incognito being preserved, 
for the disastrous division in the anti- | as was customary, the phrenologist re 
slavery ranks in 1840 made it necessary | marked to his introducer: ‘'I tell you 
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LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


t it is, Mr. Miller could not easily 

ike a convert of this man to his hare- 

ned theory. He has too much good 

se.” Putting his hand on the organ 

iarvellousness, he proceeded : ‘There! 

bet you anything that old Miller has 

ta bump on his head there as big as my 
st.” Such mistakes seem 
a reductio ad absur 
i of the whole system; 
other considerations 
ut, they hardly do 
ve than prove the in- 
competency or charlatan- 
ry of the individual pro- 
fessor who makes them. 
Every attempt to popular 
the result of learning 
ind research is exposed to 
such disgraces, and it was 
for this reason that the old 
Puritans founded Harvard 
College, expressly to avoid 
leaving an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches,” Fa- 
ther Miller himself being 
precisely one of this kind, 
il his ealeulations and 
predictions being the re- 
sult of his want of schol- 
ly discipline, though it 
ist in candor be allowed 
that his theory of Scerip- 
tural interpretation is not 


open to this objection from the orthodox 
Some of these, DY the way, complained ot 
phrenology as favoring fatalism too much 
Mrs. Child, on the other hand, hailed it as 
‘the democracy of metaphysics’—a view 
not less abhorrent to the clergy, whose 
occupation it threatened to take away 
Both the physics and the metapliysies 
of the brain were embraced in another 
the still 
mysterious and scientifically unexplored 
and unexplained Harriet 
Martineau, whose experience with ** prac 


rage of the period under review 
mesmerism 


tical” phrenologists had been as ludicrous 
as Father Miller's, had at least the excuse 
of bodily restoration 
would rather call it—for a profound be 
lief in the virtues of mesmerism. Her 
letters on this subject were published by 
the Messrs. Harper in 1845, at which time 
such advances had been made in this coun 
try that teeth were extracted mesmerical 
ly, without pain, in Washington, in the 
Nev 


ertheless, in spite of this high indorse 


resurrection, she 


certified presence of Congressmen. 


ment, mesmerists were generally classed 
Millerites, Mormons, and other 
fanatics of the hour. Mrs. Child, writ 
ing in 1842 of the ‘‘ recent phenomena in 
animal magnetism or tells 
her correspondent that she was ** ten years 
aco convinced that animal magnetism was 


among 


mesmerism,” 


VINCENZ PRIESSNITZ, 
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destined to produce great changes in the 
science of medicine, and in the whole phi- 
losophy of spirit and matter.” When she 
goes on to relate how a venerable friend 
of hers fell into the 


a deadly swoon. in 


SAMUEL 


midst of which she was conscious of being | 


dizzy, and of standing beside her own life- 
less body, watching the efforts to resusci- 
tate it, she seems to be anticipating those 
spiritual manifestations which the ** Roch- 
ester knockings” were presently to revive 
and rename, but not to originate. Some 
of the terminology of spiritualism 1s al- 
ready to be found in an English work 
published in 1840, entitled, ‘‘ Facts in Mes- 
merism (as Somnambulism, Sleep-walk- 
ing, Consciousness, Sensation, Mediums, 
etc. ), 


with Reasons for a Dispassionate 
Enquiry into it,” by C. H. Townsend. 

The great expectations in regard to the | ed by Hahnemann, and which, about 1M) 
therapeutic province of mesmerism have | 
not been justified, but neither have those | 
of the new schools of medicine whose ex- 


clusive claims forty years ago were the 
subject of so much and so vehement dis- 
cussion. ‘* The Water-Cure applied to 
every known Disease : acomplete Demon- 
stration of the Hydropathic System of Cur- 
ing Diseases; showing, also, the Fallacy of 
the Medicinal Method, and its utter Inabil- 
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ity to effect a Permanent Cure”’—six 
the modest title of a work translated 
the German, and published by the p 
ological house of Fowler and We 

New York, in 1847. Priessnitz, who 


HAHNEMANN, 


still alive, might have blushed a little at 
this. As usual, Massachusetts was ear) 
in applying the test. The Round Hill 
Water-Cure at Northampton succeeded 
Mr. Bancroft’s famous school on the sani 
site; and not far away, in the suburb now 
known as Florence, a blind Asculapius 
named Ruggles, profiting by the attrac 
tions of the neighboring Northampton 
Community, established a water-cure 01 
Mill River, which for a quarter of a cen 


tury at least found abundant patronage 
No such odium attached to hydropathy as 
| to homoeopathy, a system originally found 


was beginning to acquire respectability 
in Boston through the skillful practice of 
the Wesselhoefts. Nor did either of thes 
important systems fare so hardly at tlic 
hands of the ‘‘regular” practitioners as 
did Thomsonianism, a pure Yankee prod 
uct, whose founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson 
was a native of New Hampshire, but prac 
ticed largely in Massachusetts, and was 
long a resident of Boston, where he dic 
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343. The persecutions to which he 


S ibjected read strangely now, what 


predilection we may 


ed basis to ¢ 


nmson 


is sincere and unaggressive; he 


svery prof 


was self-taught, it 


have for a 
ession. Dr. 
is true, but 


Was 


ibtedly philanthropic, and we must 


acknow ledge that he co operated with 


opathy and homoeopathy in asserting 


s medicatria natura 


the most im 


ut principle established 


dicine during the cen 


and in foreing the reg 


] 


school 


tity of 


and otherwise 


practice 

( as ve 
] } 

ure WhO. hie 


ses are 


“al CAaUst 


drugs 


for the 
may at the doe 


‘ld 


to diminish the 


adminis 
to modi 
better 


that ‘al 


the etfeet of one 
and may be re 
one general reme 


i.e., by restoring the nat 


heat of the body, starting 
perspiration, and clearing 

‘canker’ and ‘* putre 
must 


: opposition to the reckless 


tion,’ we 


| frightful use of mercury 
d the indiscriminate blood 


ting which he found in 
wue; and the steam-bath 
me would entitle him to 
iteful recollection. ‘All 


time must 


tv of his 
into 


irge of murder preferred 
one Dr. French. In Di 
‘iomson’s autobiography we 


treatment 


not forge 


become Thom 
ian, wrote his son in 1841: 
the failure of this proph 
does not excuse the atro 


whe 


prison on 


ul (and the extract throw 


it on the state of society 


the time, as well as on the 


| 


t 


lh 
a 


4 


gotry and malignity of the 


secutor): 


I was then put in irons by the sheriff, and con 
ed to the jail in Newburyport, and confined in a 
geon with a man who had been convicted of an 
sauit on a girl six years of age, and sentenced to 


tary confinement for one year. 


He seemed to be 


ud of company, and remindéd me of the old saving 


misery loves company, I wi 


is not allowed a 


ror a table, and nothing but a miserable straw 
k on the floor, with one poor blanket which had 


been washed. 


I was put into this prison on 
10th day of November, 1809; 


the weather was 


ry cold, and no fire, and not even the light of the 
sun or a candle; and, to complete the whole, the filth 


an from the 


pper rooms it 0 cell, and Was s 
offensive that I was almost stifled with the sm 
Lt i to rest mvself as w is I] eould, but t 
sleep that night, for I felt something cra ove 


me which caused an itching, and not knowing wl 
the cause was, inquired of my fellow-sufferet 
said that it was the lice, and that there were enou 
of them to shingle a meetir 


‘In the morning there was just light enough ear 


through the iron grates to show the horror of my 
situation. My spirits and the justice of my cause 


prevented me from making any lamentation, and I 





SAMUEI 


THOMSON 


bore my sufferings without complaint. At break 
fast-time I was called on through the grates to take 
our miserable breakfast. It consisted of an old tit 
pot of musty coffee, without sweetening or milk, and 
was so bad as to be unwholesome, with a tin par 
containing a hard piece of Indian-bread, and the 
nape of a fish, which was so hard I could not eat it 
This had to serve us till three o’clock in the aftet 
noon, when we had about an equal fare, which was 
all we had till the next morning.” 


If Dr. Thomson aroused the ire of physi 
cians whose patients, given up by them to 
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SYLVESTER GRAHAM, 


die, he succeeded in saving, other classes 
were incensed by the doctrines of Dr. Syl- 
vester Graham, a native of Connecticut, 
who preached the moral and physical ad- 
vantages of a vegetable diet. 
ranks of his opponents one would natural- 
ly expect to find the butchers, but Graham 
contrived to outrage the bakers also, by 
extolling the superiority of home-made 
bread. It is ludicrous to read of the stir 


this caused, and of the 
measures they took to sup- 
press him. He was lectur- 
ing in Amory Hall, Bos- 
ton, in the winter of 1837, 
when the bakers’ rising 
took place. The proprie- 
tors of the hall, becoming 
alarmed for their property, 
closed it on him, and no 
other could be had. Hap- 
pily the owner of the new 
Marlborough Hotel, then 
nearly completed, offered 
Dr. Graham the use of his 
dining-room. The mayor 
interposed, protesting that 
he could not protect the 
meeting with his consta- 
bles; but the warning was 
unheeded, The lower story 
of the hotel was barricaded, 
the upper stories provided 
with a quantity of slacked 
lime and a shovel brigade. 
The brave proprietor plant- 
ed himself at the door, par- 
leyed with the mob that 
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filled the street, and then, as the erisis 


approached, gave the signal to the s 
ellers above, whereupon, the ** eves 


ing it, the rabble incontinently adjou 


Graham died, by no violence, in 


having by his Lectures on the S 


of Human Life made numerous } 


} 


lytes, not yet extinct; and if he f 
to establish his system of dietetics, |i 
least favorably modified the preva 
habit by showing that muscular stré 


does not depend on the consumpiio 
meat, by popularizing the unbolted 

to which his name was given, and gx 
ally by paving the way for the use ot 


coarser grains which now regular] 


pear on the most refined breakfast ta 


His rank as a benefactor will not 


slight to those who reflect on the ¢ 
the public health and wealth result 
from the enlarged use of fruit and \ 


tables, and that variety which so d 


euishes the American from the Euro; 


niewu. 


In 1830 Dr. Graham was lecturing 
temperance, some three years befor 
first National Temperance Convent 


| was held in this country, and this e: 


advocacy of the good cause made it fit 
that he should find shelter in the | 


temperance house 


in America, which t 





ABBY KELLEY FOSTER. 
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Iborough Hotel had the honorable dis- 
on of being. In legislation what 

‘terized this later period was 
nued struggle between license and 
cense. In April, 1838, Massachusetts 
passed its famous Fifteen-gallon Law 
more stringent than that of Missis 
g of 


1839), which forbade the 


tillery cost him a few days’ imprison 
ment. But that was in 1835. What 
further signalized the vear 1840 was the 
‘Washington movement,” instituted on 
April.2 at Chase’s Tavern, Baltimore, by 
six inebriates, for the conversion of drunk 
ards and rum-sellers by moral suasion 
Its suecess did not prevent the subsequc iit 


JOHN PIERPONT 


quor in quantities of less than a gallon. 
In 1840 the Massachusetts statute was re- 
pealed, with twelve months’ notice. How 
ntense the struggle was, was illustrated 
iat year in Boston by the dissensions in 
the Hollis Street Church, whose pastor, 
John Pierpont, was arraigned in July be 
fore an ecclesiastical council by a commit- 
tee of his parish. He was charged with 

too busy interference” with prohibitory 
‘gislation, with legislation on imprison- 
ient for debt, and with the popular con- 
roversy on abolition. He had even 
shown scruples about the letting of the 
basement of the church for the storage of 
iquors. The resuit of the trial was that 
the connection existing between him and 
the parish was then and there dissolved 

a milder penalty than that which the 
courts awarded the Rev. George B. Chee 
ver, of Salem, whose Deacon Giles’s Dis 


resort to ‘‘ pledges” and prohibition, but 
its influence is still visible in the Wash 
ingtonian homes which usefully supple 
ment the charities of our large cities. 

Like temperance, the woman’s rights ag 
itation may be said to have passed its fer- 
vid stage of growth. It is the youngest 
of the isms, and the legitimate offspring 
of the antislavery movement. In 1836 
and 1837 two refined and cultivated 


' South Carolina ladies, Sarah and Ange- 


lina Grimké, were giving private parlor 
addresses to women at the North on the 
subject of slavery. These conferences 
were presently attended by men also, and 
before long pulpits were opened to them 
by Samuel J. May and others. At the 
May meeting of the New England Anti- 
slavery Society, in 1838, all persons, men 
or women, were invited to become mem- 
bers, and participate in the proceedings. 
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As half the slaves were females, this seem 


ed a very rational invitation; but eight 


orthodox clergymen took 


while the Gen 
eral Association of clergymen in Massa 


immediately 


their names otf the rolls, 


chusetts launched a pastoral letter against 
The 


division of sentiment on this important 


the speaking of women in public. 


question reached a climax at the annual 
convention of the American Antislavery 


ISAAC PIIMAN, 


Society in New York in May, 1840. 
chairman, of 


The 


Francis Jackson, Boston, 


placed on one of the committees Miss | 


Abby Kelley, 


a well-known lecturer (aft 


erward Mrs. Stephen Foster), and the split 


then declared itself. Henceforth the ‘* Old 


Organization” went its way, welcoming 


without question all who were opposed to 
*New Organization” deelin 
ing all fellowship with women and infi 
At another time it may be in place 
to narrate what happened a little later in 


slavery, the W 


dels. 


the same eventful year, when the question 
of the sexes sitting and actine together 
for a philanthropic purpose arose in the 
World’s Antislavery Convention in Lon 
don. The two incidents in the metropolis 
of the Old and in that of the New World 
make the year 1840 the proper one from 


which to date the woman's rights move- 


ment, and both markedly show its rela- | 


tion to the antislavery cause. 

We stop here, but not because our sub- 
ject is exhausted. One must turn over 
the newspapers of the time to realize the 
character of the period 1835-1845, of which 
we have dwelt on a few phases. We 
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have not mentioned the societies 
reform of prisons and their inmat 
for the abolition of capital punis!| 
nor a host of minor traits, like the 
lar lectures on anatomy, illustrated 
manikins, or Professor Gouraud’s le: 
at the New York Tabernacle on pl 
mnemotechny—a new system of mne 
ics in ten lessons of one hour each. 
ing ‘‘a memory of incalculable pow 
retention.” We have not even allucd 
phonography, a name first borne o 
title of the edition of Isaac 
man’s Stenographic Hand-Book iy 
uary, 1840. What remains to be em) 
sized, in order to bind all these toe. 
into the ** spirit of the age,” is the 
lacing of them. 


second 


I 


Theodore Parker 

have seen, could give attention (not neces 
sarily sympathy) to half a dozen ca 
Graham, in addition to temperanc 
lietetics, we find lecturing on the wat 
in 1845. Fowler and Wells tl 
vears ago advertised as part of thr 


cure 


ular list **the works of Gall, Spurzli 
Combe, and Graham, together with 
works on phrenology, physiology, 

|} magnetism; also on the water-cure; 

in the same connection the following 
tles:— Woman: her Education and lif 
Tobacco: its Use and Abuse: Tea 
and Coffee: Temperance and Tight La 
cing ; Phonographic Class- Book and 
Reader. etc. Their suecessors have 
year (1879) put forth a translation of D 
leuze’s Practical Instruction in Ania 
Magnetism. On the other hand, the eu 
rent list of publications of the New Chiureh 
Board of Publication, New York, begins 
with Swedenborg’s theological works, and 
what it ‘collateral works, 
among which we find Ellis’s Family Ho 
moeopathy (!). 


ence ; 


1} 


adds calls 
It is but a few vears sinc 
the Oneida Community gave up, with ai 
effort almost equivalent to a moral seru 
ple, the use of Graham bread as a stapl 
and orthodox article of socialistic « 
In New England, within twenty years, in 
certain circles, it has seemed strange that 
any one who was a homceopathist could 
be at the same time a Calvinist; and Dr 
| Holmes’s intolerance of homeeopathy has 
been deemed inconsistent with his ardent 
Unitarianism. This may seem ridiculous 
| but there is here a nexus between premise 
and conclusion which is real if not logical 
| We can not pause to point it out. 
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S I sat, on a summer afternoon, on the baleony of El Paso Club, at Colorado 
\ Springs, I found myself inclined to meditation. Before me, and not far away, 
se that beautiful Cheyenne Mountain (Chy-ann, they call it in the West) of which 
jor Fitz Hugh Ludlow said: ‘Its height is several thousand feet less than Pike's, 
t its contour is so noble and massive that this disadvantage is overlooked. There 
sa unity of conception in it unsurpassed by any mountain I have ever seen. It is 
| of living power. In the declining daylight its vast simple surface becomes the 
oadest mass of blue and purple shadow that ever lay on the easel of nature.” I 
t that I quite agreed with Mr. Ludlow, even if I failed to put the matter quite so 
<pansively; and then my attention was diverted by a mule team, with the driver 
ng on his load, and just over it a sign, on 








ich was, ‘*‘ Wines and Liquors’—very large 

uid, ‘‘for medical purposes’—very small; 
nd I thought that it would befit a man to be 

good terms with his doctor in this place, 
even if he belonged to the ‘‘ Moderate Drinkers’ 
Association.”” Next it came forcibly to my 
mind that a wandering writer might think him- 
self exceptionally fortunate to find, at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, a capital club with 
sage-green paper on the wall, if you please, and 
i. gilt dado, and Eastlake furniture: and then I 
eould not help thinking how little our people 
really know of the history, or geography, or 
resources, of this part of their great country. 

In 1540 Coronado was sent into this region 
by those old fellow-Spaniards of his who were 
onsumed with the awri sacra fames, that fierce 





hunger for gold, which induced them to scour 
the earth in search of it, just as it has sent a 
good many people 
who are not Span- 
iards into regions 
wild and desert. 
Kighty years be- 
fore the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at 
Plymouth he was 
perilously travers- 
ing the San Luis 
Park, and perhaps 
seeing the Wet 
Mountain Valley 
lying, as it does 
to-day, green and 
fertile between the 
two ranges; and 
he went away dis- 
appointed, after 
all. Then, in 1806, 
when Mr. Jeffer- 
son was President, 
and Aaron Burr 
was engaged in his 
treasonable con- 
spiracy to found 
anew empire west tL PASO CLUB ROOM. 
Vou. LX.—No. 356.— 
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of the Alleghanies, General Wilkinson 
ordered Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, an ad 
venturous and persevering officer of the 





A great big thing with ice 
You seem to be up there. 


on, 


“Away above the timber-line 
You lift your frosty head, 
W here lightnings are engendered, 
And thunder-storms are bred. 
But vou’d be a bigger tract of land 
If you were thin outspread.” 


United States army, to proceed westward, | 
and explore the region between the Mis 
and the frontier of Mexico. He 
left St. Louis on the 24th of June, and 
camped in the foot-hills at this point on 
the 25th of November. Now I had made 
the same journey in 1879, and beaten Pike 
hollow, for I left St. Louis at 9.15 P.M. on 
a Thursday, and arrived at the same place 
as he at 5 P.M. on Saturday, and I would 
not camp for the world, but was assigned 
a room by a hotel clerk with eyeglasses. 
I sympathized with Pike in one thing, 
however, as must many travellers, includ- 


souri 


It was the ‘‘ old, old story” which ¢ 
ed the tide of migration in this direct 
People probably never wanted gold mio 
than after the panic of 1857, and thx 
ports of its finding here in 1858 caused 
such a stampede across the plains as 
never, been equalled, except in early ( 
ifornian days. Events moved rapid 
and in the winter of 1860-61 a Territo: 


ing the Englishman who wouldn't jump 
the three-foot irrigating ditch because he 
‘couldn't tell, by Jove! you know, that 
the blasted thing wasn’t three-quarters of 


a mile wide.” Pike saw the great peak on 


Legislature, numbering some twenty 

devoted patriots, met at Colorado City, 
just about where Pike and Fremont had 
camped. Candor compels one to state that 
the surroundings were not those of grand 


the 15th of November, when he says that | 
it ‘‘appeared like a small blue cloud.” On 
the 17th he ** marched at the usual hour, 
pushed with the idea of arriving at the 
mountains; but found at night no visi- 


eur or pomp; rather of a stern and Spartan 
simplicity. The State-house is still stand 
ing. Tradition states that it contained 
| three rooms; in one the members met, in 
| one they slept, the third contained the bar! 
ble difference in their appearance from | In the course of the proceedings a motion 
vesterday.” And on the 25th he again | was made to transfer the seat of govern 
‘‘marched early, with expectation of as- | ment to Denver. ‘‘ And we carried our 
cending the mountain, but was only able | point,” said a most entertaining pioneer, 
to camp at its base.” Poor Pike! he was| with whom it was my good fortune to 
modest, for he called it Mexican Mount- | converse, ‘* because we had the best wagon, 
ain, and left others to give it his name; | and four mules, and the most whiskey 
and he was a brave patriot, for, after serv- | In fact,” he added, sententiously, ‘I 
ing his country faithfully, he laid down | rather think that we had a kind of a 
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his life for her at Toronto in 1813. 

Again, in 1843, Fremont, the ‘‘ Path- 
finder’ —now living quietly in Arizona as 
Governor of *‘ the Marvellous Country”— 


reached the base of this peak, and wrote | 


about it; but still, in the imagination of 


mote as Greenland, as mystical as the De- 
lectable Mountains. Of white men only 
a few saw it—the scattered trappers and 
fur traders, camping, perhaps, on the Fon- 
taine, and drinking from the Soda Spring 
(price nothing per glass), as they passed 
down from their little forts to winter on 
the Arkansas; and perhaps it was some 
of them who gave utterance to the senti- 


| depart d glories. 
the average American citizen, it lay be- | 
yond the ‘* Great American Desert,” as re- | 


wagon capital most of the time in those 
days.” 

The Colonel and the Commodore rode 
into Colorado City from the north one 
bright moonlight evening, musing on its 
In the pale, glimmer 
ing light the rear view of a pretentious 
brick and adobe building brought faint 
suggestions of Syria to their minds, and 
the flat-roofed dwellings of Palestine. 
The Commodore with a pensive air drew 
his pencil from his pocket. Alas! anoth 
er moment dispelled our visions: in this 
Oriental dwelling they bottle lager-beer; 
in a wooden building opposite they drink 
it (largely). I believe that ‘‘Hay and 


Feed” are sold in the ancient Capitol. A 

young lady, accompanied by a gentleman 
| i a linen duster and wide felt hat, passed 
|in a buggy, and was heard to ask, ** Oh, 
| ain't this real pleasant ?” and a stray bur- 
ro, emerging into the road, lifted up his 
| voice in a wail that sounded like a dirge 
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ments which a Western poet has para- 
phrased as follows: 


eer: 
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“Tm looking at your lofty head 
Away up in the air, 
Eight thousand feet above the plain 
Where grows the prickly-pear. 
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the departed statesmen and lost great- 
s of Colorado City. The Commodore 
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mured: ‘Sie transit gloria mundi. 
ow that amount of Latin, anyhow ;” 
struck the horse viciously with the 
». Later on, he was seen drawing, 
1 a Savage expression on his face—an 
ssion altogether indicative of van- 
d illusions. 
jut if Colorado City is a thing of the 
Colorado Springs is a bright and 
wishing little city of the present. 
hen one conceives, however, the inten- 
of describing it, he is fain to ask 
nself, ‘‘ What shall the man da that 
meth after the king?’ Not only has 
special correspondent bankrupted 
nself in adjectives long ago, but, as is 
| known, a charming lady writer, 
hose praise is in all the book review 
unns, has established her home in a 
tty vine-clad house on a pleasant 
et in the town itself, and 
ide due and varied record 
her impressions and ex 
riences. The colony (for 
ich it is, and containing 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 


now some 4000 souls) lies on a little nar- 
row-gauge railroad, starting at Denver, 
running at present to Southern Colorado 
and San Juan, and destined and confident- 
ly expected, say its friends, to establish its 
ultimate terminal station in one of those 
“halls of the Montezumas” of which we so 
often hear. It isa charm of this country 
that its residents are filled with a large 
and cheering, if somewhat vague, hope- 
fulness, and there is no doubt that the 
station agent at Colorado Springs beguiles 
his leisure, when not selling the honest 
miner a ticket for El Moro or Alamosa, 
with roseate visions of dispatching the 
“City of Mexico Fast Express,” and check- 
ing luggage for Chihuahua and Guaymas. 
The little city is undeniably growing, and 
it has pleasant residences, well-stocked 
stores, water from the mountains, and a 
college and gas-works in prospect. An 
inspection of the forms of deeds of prop- 
erty and of the municipal regulations will 
satisfy the most skeptical inquirer that the 
sale of beer, wines, and liquors is most 
strictly prohibited, unless “for medical purposes,” 
and on the certificate of a physician. 
Now the Colonel knew that the town 


vania Quakers, and he told the Commo- 


gretted to notice a tendency on the part 
of the latter worthy to disbelieve some of 


‘*telling that to the marines,” and went 


out. In a short time he returned, and | 


man whom he had met in the street. It 


| Railroad. 
the statements made to him, especially | 
since his visit to Colorado City. He made | 
a remark, common to naval men, about | 


with a growing cynicism of manne 
ceeded to demonstrate, with as n 
mathematical exactness as if workin: 
his longitude or ** taking a lunar,’ 
the support of the number of drug st 
which he had seen would involve the 
nishing to each able-bodied inhabitant 
a per diem allowance of two average pr 
scriptions, one and one-half tooth-brus| 
es, three glasses of soda (with Syrup), h 
yards of sticking-plaster, and a bottle of 
perfumery. He also muttered something 
about this being *‘too thin.” During that 
evening he was missed from his accus 
tomed haunts, and in the morning placed 
in the Colonel's hands a sketeh which he 
said was given him by a wicked young 
purported to represent a number of peo 
ple partaking of beer in a place which 
bore no resemblance to a druggist’s shop; 
but as the Colonel knew very well that 
such practices were prohibited in the 
town, he assured his friend that it must 
have been taken in some other place 
Colorado Springs it was that killed 
poor Colorado City, only about three 
miles to the westward, and all that is left 
to the latter is the selling of lager beer in 
serene lawlessness, while the former is 
the county town, and has a court-house 
and a fine school building of light-colored 
stone, and a hotel very pleasantly situa 
ted in view of the mountains. Down 
from the Divide comes the Monument 
Creek, joining, just below the town, the 
Fontaine qui Bouille, which we shall by 
and-by see at Manitou, and away up in 
the Ute Pass. Along the wide central 
street or avenue (and what fine names 
they have!—Cascade, Willamette, Tejon, 
Nevada, and Huerfano), and up the grade 
toward the pass and the South Park, go 
the great canvas-covered four-mule 
teams, bound, ‘‘ freighting,” for Fairplay, 
Leadville, and ‘‘ the Gunnison.” But we 
must go five miles northwest (the Com 


| modore would ride his burro Montezuma, 
was founded by some worthy Pennsyl- | 


and the Colonel positively refused, and 


|took a horse), and climb Austin’s 
dore all about these regulations, and how | 
rigid and effective they were; but he re- | 


Bluffs, and look out. To the north 
rises the Divide, nearly as high above the 
sea as Sherman, on the Union Pacific 
Westward the great mount 
ains seem to have taken on thousands of 
feet in height, and to loom up with added 
grandeur. Away at the south, whither 
the course of the Fontaine is marked by 
the line of cottonwood-trees, are seen the 





erra Mojada, and on a clear day, the 
Spanish Peaks: and to the eastward 
retch, across two States, and afar to the 
lissouri, the great ‘* plains.” 
It was to this pleasant region that the 
Jonel and the Commodore, after their 
searches, already chronicled, among the 
ittle ranches farther south, had come in 
weh of fresh fields and pastures new; 
id they were not long in discovering 
it El Paso County was famed for its 
sheep, and the quality of its wool prod 
et. It stretches from a point well over 
the range, out toward the Kansas line 
some seventy-two miles, and from the 
Divide on the north well down toward 
Pueblo: and there are between 150,000 
and 200,000 head of sheep returned as 
held this year within its borders. Al] 
though in many respects the sheep busi 
ness is less attractive than that of cattle 
raising, it deserves attention as an impor 


very much for the prosperity of the coun 


try There is, to be sure, something ex- 


citing, and, in a sense, romantic, about | 
the steer and his breeding, while the | 
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sheep is a quiet and modest animal. One 
can fancy the broad-hatted **cow-boy” 
on his fleet horse, and throwing his lasso 
at full gallop, as feeling himself a kind of 
Spanish toreador, and perhaps imparting 
a spice of danger into the chase by flaunt 
ing a red scarf in the eyes of the lordly 
bull. The Mexican herder, on the other 
hand, plods monotonously after his flock, 
and all the chasing is done by his shep 
herd dog, while I know of but one man 
who was ever able to find anything alarm 
ing in the nature of this simple animal. 
This worthy, desiring a supply of mutton 
for his table, shot one of his neighbor's 
sheep, and was overtaken by the owner 
while carrying it away on his shoulder. 

‘Now [ve caught you, you raseal,” 
said he. ‘*‘ What do you mean by shoot 
ing my sheep ?” 

Sternly and grimly replied the accused 


| ‘Tl shoot any man’s sheep that tries to 
tant and growing industry, and it is doing | 


bite me!” 

But the gentle sheep does not lack 
friends and adherents, especially in El 
Paso County. It may here be stated that 
between the flock and the herd there is 
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an irrepressible conflict. The sheep puts 
in a mild plaint to the effect that when he 
is nibbling away at the grass in company 
with his relations and friends, the steer 
comes in with a party and ‘‘stampedes” 
him, and sets him running 
not 
the steer st 


so far away 
that sometimes he can 
back; also that ands a long 
time in the water, and tramples about 
there, and makes it so muddy that he 
(whose cleanly habits are 
is debarred from drinking. 


find his way 


well known) 

He further 
deposes that while he stays at home, on 
his master’s range, the steer is a first-class 
tramp, and roams about, trying to get 
meals from the neighbors. To this the 
steer disdainfully replies that no well-bred 
cattle can associate with such mud-sills 
the latter gnaw the 
grass so close that there would be nothing 
left for him in any ease. 


as shee Pp. and that 


It is a clear in 


stance of “‘incompatibility of 


tempera 
ment,” and a separation has generally to 
be effected. 

Sheep are kept in many parts of Colo 
rado, but they have a special hold on 
this county, and have done a good deal 
in the way of dispossessing the cattle, the 
taking up and inclosure of water privi 
materially to that end. 
This county affords a favorable opportu 
nity for studying the life and work of the 
shepherd, for although there may be more 
sheep in some of the others, the wool from 
this neighborhood commands a high price, 
and it is claimed that the growth of grass 
and weeds here is particularly suitable for 
food, 

The publie lands of the United States 
are divided into two eclasses—those held 
at the usual price of $1 25 per acre, and 


legves 


tending 


those which lie in sections alternate with 
railroad lands, and are consequently put 
at 8250. It is on the cheaper ones that 
the prospective sheep-owner wishes to set 
tle, and his first object is to find that one 
He 
examines the county map, and finds the 
public domain laid out in ‘* townships” 
measuring six miles each way. Each 
township is divided into thirty-six ‘*sec- 
tions” of 640 acres each, and these again 
into ‘‘ quarter sections” of 160 acres. Of 
a quarter section the whole, three-quar- 
ters, one-half, or one-quarter (the mini- 
mum) can be had in one of various ways. 
The sheep man finds a stream, which we | 
will suppose to run in one of the two | 
courses shown on the diagram, which rep- | 


great and important requisite—water. 


| itary service. 
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resents a section of 640 acres. In 
case of the lower stream his plan is 
ple. The law requires that his plot 
forty acres each shall touch along 


1 Mile 


side, and plots Nos. 13, 14, 15, a 


vive him 160 acres and a mile 
frontage. 


id 16 

ol 

In the former case, after ta 
ing No.1, he must take either No. 2 0) 
No. 8 (containing no water) in order to si 
cure Nos. 6 and 7. 
in different ways. 


This land can be had 
In the first place, ther 
are sales held by the government, at whic] 
any amount, great or small, down to th 
minimum, and within the offerings, can 
be taken by the highest bidder; 
tions offered and not sold can be tak« 
subsequently at $1 25 per acre. Next 
preempt” 160 acres, 7. « 
give notice that he is going to take it up 
and receive patent at the end of either six o1 
thirty months, for $1 25 per acre and fees 
Next, again, he can occupy 160 acres un 
der the Homestead Law, and having act 
ually lived on it for five years, secu 
title, paying only fees—a fact which is 
respectfully commended to the attention 
of Socialist orators. But there may not 
be ‘‘ offered lands” which suit our friend: 
and although he may have his 320 acres, 
and be debarred from singing, 


and por 


each man can ** 


“No foot of land do I possess, 
No dwelling in the wilderness,” 


| he may require much more, and find no 


man who wants to sell out to him. Now 
Uncle Sam gave the soldiers in the civil 
war the right to 160 acres each, only re 
quiring them to take them up and liv 
thereon five years, from which, up to fow 
years, was deducted the time of their mil 
Some of the boys in blu 


| only took up portions, and the Solons at 
| Washington then said that they should 


not suffer for this, and that ** serip” should 
issue to each one for the forty, eighty. 
or 120 acres which he had failed to tak: 





OFF FOR 


The beauty of this and other scrip, 
ich as ** Louisiana,” ‘* Sioux half-breed,” 
., is that it ean be bought, and the pur- 
en chaser can locate, in forty-acre parcels, 


where he pleases. Thus, by paying per- 


haps at the rate of $3 50 per acre for serip, 
p our sheep man can secure plots Nos. 11 
or und 12, and more in that direction, also 
5 perhaps a nice spring near by, and, what 
1 he most wants, land along another water- 
et course three to five miles away.  Be- 
re tween, therefore, his two water frontages 
is his sheep can roam, for no one will take 
on ip this waterless tract. Between him and 
ot his next neighbor there is a courteous un- 
d derstanding that each shall use half the 
eS, space. Then up go his wire or post-and- 


rail fenees around the springs; perhaps 
some more divergent water-courses are se- 


cured; and now 


“He is monarch of all he surveys, 
His right there is none to dispute.” 


\ Next our shepherd must purchase his 
re sheep; and here come in a good many 
ve honest differences of opinion as to the 
Ww ind which will give the best results. 
‘il Some will buy cheap ‘* Mexicans,” expect- 
nt ing to breed a better quality of lambs, and 
at then dispose of the original purchase. 
ld Others affect the California stock, which, 
ild of late years, has come into favor in some 
ty quarters. The weight of opinion, how- 








THE 


ever, would undoubtedly incline our en- 








RANGE, 


terprising young ranchero to buy sheep 
on the spot in good condition, and, what 
is very important, thoroughly acclimated. 
His ** bucks” (say about three to each hun 
dred ewes) will generally be Merinos. In 
the autumn, we will say, then, he begins 
operations under favorable auspices. His 
cabin is very plainly furnished, and his 
‘corrals,’ or yards and sheds, properly 
constructed and in readiness. For feed- 
ing in stormy weather he has enough 
hay safely stored away; and after due 
care and inquiry, he has secured an ex- 
perienced and competent herder—better 
an American. At daylight all hands 
are called to breakfast, and soon after 


| the bleating flock are moving over the 


range, and the herder, with his canteen 
slung over his shoulder, and probably a 
book in his pocket, has whistled to his 
shepherd dog and started after them. 
During the whole day they graze on the 
short grass, going once to water; and aft- 
ernoon sees them brought back near to 
the corrals, in which, later on, they are 
again confined for the night. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
pass in monotonous round; and then the 
cold weather comes, and the herder puts 
on a thicker coat, and reads less, and 
walks about rapidly, and stamps his feet 
for warmth. And then some day, when 
he is far away from the ranch, there comes 
on that dreaded enemy of sheep-raising 
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THE TRAGEDY 


With but little 
warning the clouds have gathered, and 
the snow is falling in thick and heavy 
flakes. The sheep hurriedly huddle to- 
gether, and power can them 
move. The herder may have had time 
to get them into a gulch, or under a bank; 
failing in this, there is nothing for it but 
to stay with them, sometimes a day and 
a night, and trust to getting them home 
when the storm Not far from 
Colorado Springs is a gulch ealled the 


a prairie snow-storm. 


no make 


is over. 


Big Corral, in which more than one thou- 


sand sheep were lost a year or two ago, 
having followed each other up to the 
brink, and fallen over into the deep snow. 
Nor did the Mexican herder ever return 
to tell the tale, for he shared their fate. 
It is with the snow-storm, indeed, that the 
dark side ef the Colorado shepherd’s life 
is associated, aud the great tempest of the 


4 


THE BIG CORRAL, 


spring of 1878 left a sorrowful record be 
hind it. . It must be mentioned that sheds 
are an innovation, that some ranches have 
none even now, and that before they were 
built the sheep were exposed, even in the 
corrals, to the fury of the elements. Per 
it should be said that no such 
storm as that of March, 1878, has 
known since there were any sheep in this 
part of the country. On 
thousands and thousands of sheep perish 
ed. The snow was eleven feet deep in 
the corrals, and sheep were dug out a/it 
after being buried for two and even three 
weeks! Their vitality seems very great 
and many perish, not from the pressure of 
the snow, but from suffocation caused by 
others falling or crowding upon them 
It is asserted that they sometimes, while 
still buried, work their way down to the 
grass, and feed thereon. But our shep- 


contra, 
bee I 


this oceasion 





rd has taken care to have plenty of | 
eds, and he knows, too, that by the doc- 
ne of chances he need not count on such 
storm more than once in ten years, and 
faces the winter with a stout heart. 
renever it is possible to send the sheep 


Wi 
t, the herder takes them, despite the 
eather; but when that is impossible or 
discreet, they are fed at home. 

In May comes *‘ lambing,” and the ex- 
hands are busily occupied in taking 

re of the With their 
others, they are separated from the rest 
the flock, first 
then in larger ones; and in October they 


young lambs. 


in small ‘* bunches,” 


ire weaned. In June comes shearing 
in easy and simple operation; and, if 
need dipping,” the 


stock in great troughs containing a solu- 


be. or immersing 


tion of tobacco or lime, cures the 
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front seat sat our guide, philosopher, and 
friend and 
gifted with a faculty of forcible and in 
Far off in the direction 
in which we were going rose a high ridge 


a young man of a dry humor, 
cisive expression. 
which we must surmount before reaching 


and 
must be scored off before we could hope 


our destination, twenty-two miles 


for dinner at a small road-side ranch. 
Had the road been twice as long, the tlow 
anecdotes from our friend would have 
First had a 


sprightly account of some of the manners 


ot 


made it short enough. we 
and customs of the colony which we had 
left behind us. 
‘*Temperance town? Notmuch. Ita 
man wants his beer, all he’s got to do is to 
sign his name in a book, and get a certif 
icate of membership in a beer club, and 








and completes the year’s 
Our shepherd sells his 
vool, counts the increase of his flock 
ifter weaning, and if, as is to be 


hoped, he is a good book keeper, he 


scab,” 


programme. 


sits down and makes up his accounis 
for the year. It is hard to picture a 
greater contrast than that which ex- 
ists between the sheep and the cattle 
the freedom 
ment of the latter bearing about the 
same relation to the humdrum rou 
tine of the former as does the ap 
pearance of the great herd of often 
noble-looking animals widely scat 
tered over the plains, and roaming 
for months by them 
that of the timid flock 
bleating in the corral, and fright 
ened at the waving of 
And then to think of 

the difference between the life of the 
‘cow-puncher” (as he calls himself), 
riding his spirited horse in the com- 

pany of his fellows, and that of the 
herder, on foot and in solitude, is 
enough to make us wonder how men can 
be found for the one, while there is the 
slightest chance of securing the other. 
And yet there are many such men, and 
the Colonel and the Commodore saw and 
talked with them. 

It was through the courtesy and kind- 
ness of Mr. J. F. Atherton, of Colorado 
Springs, that we were first enabled to see 
something for ourselves of the life and 
operations on sheep ranches. We drove 


and excite 


Dusiness, 


sometimes 


selves, to 


a piece of 


white paper. 


out of the town on a bright morning, and | 


north and east over the prairie. On the 





SHEARING, 


he’s a share-holder—blamed if he 


and they can’t stop him from drink 


then 
ain't 
ing his own beer!” 

‘* You've seen old ——, haven't you? 
Didn't you know that they run him for 
just put up a job on him, you 
know. Blamed if he didn’t think he was 
going to be elected. The boys got a two- 
wheeled cart, with a little runt of a burro 
in the shafts, and an everlasting great 
long pole sticking out in front with a 
bunch of hay tied to the end. (You see, 
the burro was just a-reaching out for that 


Senator 
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THE PRAIRIE POST-OFFICE 


hay, and that was the only way they 
could get him to go.) Blamed if the old 
chap didn’t ride round in that outfit, all 
dressed up in a kind of uniform with gold 
epaulets, and two behind, one 
beating a big drum, and the other blow- 
ing away atacornet. He was the worst 
looking pill that you ever saw, and dog- 
goned if he didn’t put it up that he was 
going to be elected Well, that 
night the boys hired a hall; and when he 
come out to address them, they made such 
a noise that you couldn't hear a word, and 
then, in about five minutes, there come a 
cabbage, and took him alongside of the 
head, and then eggs, and potatoes, and I 
don’t know what. And when the elec- 
tion come, he had just one blamed vote, 
and he cast that himself.” 

‘Rain? No; I guess not. 
I was in Pueblo last 
blamedest town, ain’t it ?—I was caught 
in a storm, and it turned into hail, and be- 
fore I got to the hotel, blamed if I didn’t 
turn round three times to see who was 
throwing stones at me!” 

With quaint narrations of this kind, 
made doubly comical by that manner of 
telling which the hearer must despair of 
reproducing, the miles slipped away, un- 
til the earth-roofed log-cabin came in 
sight at which dinner was to be had. Ata 


fellows 


sure. 


Sut when 


short distance therefrom we saw the 
tents of a party from the United st 
In of then 
found the cook hard at work baking | 
and cake, and engaged him in fri 
He informed us that in the 
ter of pay he came next to the chief 
from the account which he gave of thy 
petites of the party, we were dispose: 
think that he was earning his stipend 


Geodetic Survey. one 


converse, 


may be that it was only because our c} 
ioteer judged all occupations by cont 
with the hardships of sheep-raising 
we found him inclined to underrate | 
labors of the surveyors, and he told 
that they ‘‘ had a soft thing.” 

While we were dining, a man who 


sitting near us quietly remarked thai 

had just lost twelve hundred sheep. W 

the most perfect nonchalance he went on 
to say that he and his ** pard” had only 
just come to the country and bought th 
sheep, that he was driving the wagon 
and that his pard, who was behind with 


| the flock, was ill, and lay down, and miss 


ed them. To those who know what a 


| showing a body of twelve hundred sheep 


will make on the plains, this will seem 
rather like a fish than a sheep story, but 
it was quite true. Our companions mack 
a show of offering sympathy and advic 
but, in confidential converse with us, spok« 
with a certain lofty disdain of the * 


ten 


der- feet” (Coloradoan for new- comers), 


| onel and the Commodore 


and their efforts to find their lost stock 
Nor did they change their tone when the 
poor man said that he was too tired to 
search any more, but would pay men to 
do it for him; and it was left for the Col 
painfully con 
scious as they were that, despite their ex 
alted military and naval rank, they were 
also ‘‘ tender-feet’’—to feel for the sufferers 

Resuming our journey, and after pass 
ing a notice of the lost sheep, and a primi 


| tive prairie post-oflice, consisting of a smal! 


time—that’s the | 


box on a pole, in which the *‘ cow-punch 
ers’” letters were quite as safe as in any 
of Uncle Sam’s iron receptacles, we met 


| the pard, his long legs dangling on each 


| happy smile on his face. 


side of a small broncho, and a calm and 
We made sur 
that he had’found his little flock, and his 
assurance that he had not seen anything 
of them elicited the remark from our com 
panions that he ‘‘took it mighty easy. 


|It may give some idea of the characte 


and sparse population of this country to 
mention that these sheep, lost on Thurs 








night, were found on Sunday, thirty 


es away, less some seventy killed by 
wolves and coyotes 
few hours later, ascending the hill 
1 had loomed up before us all day, 
ntered a little valley, and came to 
\therton’s 
for this region. 


ranch—a_ representative 


There were a small 
a stable, sheds, a pump at the spring, 
e corrals connected ‘ shoots,” 


by or 
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particular occasion, no one could com 
‘apple butter” to be alto 
gether despised. 


plain; nor is 


Vue voulez-vous ? If 
you sigh for the flesh-pots of Delmonico, 
you ought to have staid in New York 
or at least gotten into the good graces of 
the cook of the Survey party And, aft 
er all, these things of taste 
habit. <A traveller, whose 


brilliant sketches used often to appear in 


are a matter 


and genial 

















SUPPER WITH 


row passages, and a curious swinging 
gate for throwing the sheep into alternate 
divisions. A more lonely place it is hard 
The short greenish-yellow 
grass stretched to the horizon on all four 
des, and not even a tree or a shrub was 
be seen, 


imagine. 


Before long a few sheep 
came in sight, then more, then hundreds, 


ind then the herder, in a long dingy can- | 
. . . . . | 
vas coat, walking with a swinging stride. 


Smoke, meantime, was coming out of the 
ron stove-pipe in the cabin roof, and the 
herder was busy, as soon as the sheep 
ere safe in the corrals, in preparing the 
supper. The ranchman does not feel in- 
clined to say, with the late Mr. Motley, 

Give me the luxuries of life, and [ll 
dispense with the necessaries.” On the 
other hand, he treats luxuries with a pro- 
nounced disdain, but is not without cer- 
tain comforts. Of the herder’s home- 
made bread and roast mutton, on this 


rHE HERDER. 


these pages, remarked to the writer, when 
engaged in the discussion of a particular 
ly good dinner: ** But you know that this 
formality, this elaborate cooking, these 
courses, are all barbarism. True civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the Colorado Des- 
ert, where one fries his salt pork on a 
ramrod, and goes his way rejoicing.” 

We heard rumors of ranch cabins 
wherein a third room was added to the 
one in which the occupants eat and sleep 
and the kitchen; but we saw them not. 
and were yet content. And after the 
knife had been duly sharpened on the 
stove-pipe, and the mutton carved, and 
the tin porringers of tea served out to all, 
we cultivated the acquaintance of the 
herder, and a remarkable character he 
proved to be. The first words that we 
heard him speak settled his nationality, 
for, on being told that the owner of the 
twelve hundred sheep wanted a man to 
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MORNING AT 


search for them, he sententiously remark- 
ed, *‘ Hi’m ‘is ’uckleberry.” 


Then his con- 
versation flowed on in a steady stream: 
‘I was in the British harmy. Left 
there? Yes; deserted. Then I was in 
the United States harmy twice. Used to 
shoot two or three Indians every day, me 
and two other good fellers. I didn’t 
have no hard duty. Was the pet of the 
regiment. Then I was brakeman on a 
railroad. Oh I have in all 


yes, been 


COUNTING 


| there. 


| per week. 


THE RANCH, 


kinds of business. I’m the champion 
walker for five hundred yards. Lost 
$700 of my own money on a bet last win 
ter. Leadville? Yes; Ive worked 

the —— mine. You bet it’s the best on 
Lively place? That’s so. I used 
to work all day in the mine, and spar in 
the theatre at night for twenty dollars 
You bet they've got the fat 
test grave-yard in the country in Lead 
ville. A pard of mine saw twelve fel 


THE SHEEP. 





dragged out in one night. Been to 
oland lately 2 Oh yes. Made &1600 
Why do I,herd sheep at 
Oh, just for 
System's kind of run down. 


wo weeks. 
ity dollars per month ? 
health. 
| you a feller can just make money 
\is country, but he’s got to have sand.” 
nust be explained that 
e happiest and most forcible expres 
sin the whole vocabulary of Western 
means dogged resolution, or what 
call ** grit.”’) 
Neither the Colonel nor the Commodore 


‘sand one 


roves of very early rising, but, the next 
rning, determining to ** as- 
» a virtue if they had it 
they said that it 
ery pleasant to breakfast at 
Then they the 
eep run through the shoot 
be counted, 


Was 
Saw 
giving long 
ps as they cleared it, and, 
the of the 
wral were opened, tumbling 


soon as gates 
ver each other as they rushed 
find the 
eir last sight of the herder, 
stepped off, vividly re- 
ed the atmosphere of Mad- 
ison Square Garden and the 
feats of Rowell and O'Leary. 
Then again we went to visit 
the ranch of aresident of Bijou 
Basin—a pretty valley on the 
with a pleasant house 
1 the village, and 8000 sheep 
n ample corrals just over the 
first hilly ridge. As we drove 
into this curious little village 
it seemed steeped in a sleepy 


it to crass; and 





Divide 


Tt 


ee 


atmosphere most strongly sug- 
gestive of Rip Van Winkle. 
Two stores out of three were 
closed as we passed them ; 
and when we came back, and 
found one open, the proprie- 
tor rose from his bed to make 
a small sale. The keeper of 
the second also reclined on a 
couch of ease, and the third store 
remained obstinately closed. 
‘Blamed if I ever see a day seem so 
like Sunday,” said our cicerone. ‘‘If I 
had to live here, I'd just bottle up and 
die.” 


Dick’s 


‘*Dick’s got some beer in his shop,” 
charitably suggested the second store- 
keeper, again gracefully stretched on his 
counter. ‘He ain’t there a great deal, 
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but he’most always leaves the key at the 
blacksmith’s.” 

With a singular unanimity a move was 
made to the establishment of that artisan, 
whose sturdy blows on an iron wedge 
were the first signs of life in the place. 
Two villagers watehinge him: the 
three new-comers joined them; then three 
residents up 
swelled the throng. 


no key, and Dick had gone away. 


were 


and 
The blacksmith had 
The 
Colonel and the Commodore felt the som 
nolent 


came on horseback, 


them ; in 
common with six other able-bodied men, 


influence coming on 


—— 


eeenteee ake 


Se ati emermeinlie enerrewuanvenrsnteNer rer will Sac a 


SLEEPY STORE-KEEPER OF BIJOU BASIN. 


their sole interest in life seemed to be the 
completion of that wedge, and only the 
ring of the hammer saved them from the 
fate of the sleepers of Ephesus. Sudden 
ly there was a ery, ‘Dick is coming!” 
and everything was changed. The black- 
smith remarked that he ‘‘ must wash down 
that wedge before he made another,” and 
when Dick arrived he took the key from 
him and opened the door. Then some- 
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body said ** Beer,” and the majority of | 5000 head of sheep, could be had, say 
the residents of Bijou Basin held a town- | $4000, comprising at least three els 
meeting in the store: Dick’s coming, like | three to five miles apart, also proper 
that of the prince in the tale of the | ins, corrals, ete. <A flock of 2000 ass: 
Sleeping Beauty, had completely broken | ewes, two to three years old, shou] 
the spell. bought at an average of $8 each 
After a talk with our new host, and an | 86000; and 60 bucks at an average of 
inspection of his flocks and corrals and | or 81800. A pair of mules and a sad 
some of the operations in progress, we con- | horse will cost $275; and we alloy 
cluded that no better place could be found | working capital $1925. Capital invest 
than Bijou Basin (where, as an exception- | say, October 1, $14,000. 
al thing, the family home has replaced the Under ordinarily favorable cir 
cabin, and the school-house is close to the | stances, and with great care, one may 
ranch) wherein to rest a while, and care- | pect during May his lambs, and esti 
fully compile some figures, which the | that there will be alive of them at tim 
reader, unless he intends becoming a shep- | weaning a number equal to seventy 
herd, can readily skip. They apply to the | per cent. of his ewes, or, say, 1500, on 
cease of a man with capital, coming out, | Ist of October, a year from time of beg 
not to take up or preempt land, but to buy | ning operations. 
a ranch ready to his hand. His gross increase of values and receipts 
Such a one, capable of accommodating | will then be, for that year, as follows 


1500 lambs (average one-half ewes, one-half wethers), at 32 each 
In June he will shear his wool, and get from: 
2000 ewes, 5 pounds each, or 10,000 pounds, > i | re ee ... 82100 00 


60 bucks, 17 pounds each, or 1000 pounds, at 15 cents ............ ee re 150 00 


Expenses : 
Herders, teamsters, cook, and provisionS ............... cc cece cece cece cee cer ee 1808 OO 
Shearing 2OHO sheep, at 6 cents . Tre yee ; 5. & pcb w bate eho 123 60 
Hay and grain... a atin Reese ss sere eee ee seeeeceee 275 00 
$2233 60 
Losses (all estimated as 
Ewes, 4 per cent. on SHO00 Ps Sean evan abbeys cp $240 00 
Bucks, 5 per cent. on $1800... v0 e8 Se cewealeices, COW CaM UU 


Depreciation : 
On bucks, 5 per cent SE PIs ono ae erates a ee aie ee Oke co Sedelee eens Sas 90 00 


Net profits for first year.... 
SECOND YEAR. 
The 1500 lambs will be a year older, and worth an additional 15 per cent. (or 15 per cent. on 
RT) RW TATTS WHA OO WU, BN TONG ok oo oko iaéoeeide bode cicrcsc's'cn'e600 6408 ebbcmecena B00 
And there will be of wool from 
2000 sheep, 5 pounds each, or 10,000 pounds, mt D1 Comte. o.oo deh so an ba eee eeee ee 
1500 lambs, 4 pounds each, or 6000 pounds, at 21 cents 1260 00 
60 bucks, 17 pounds each, or 1000 pounds, at 15 cents... 0.2.2.0... 060.220.224.150 00 3510 
86960 
Expx n8C8 - 
eT er eee Er PP 
Shearing 3560 sheep, at 6 cents 2138 60 
POM MRED i aia! s clk wos Kapka aie Gin We'd sik law bees 350 00 
$2623 60 
Losses : 
On ewes, 4 per cent. on I, Buse ve iin Sele ae ade Oe eee 
On bueks, 5 per cent. on $1800 OTT. TPE CTR ee 
Di Ae, 7 POF CONG BOOS oe. ek Se 6k Rees Sino) Uke s was TEENS EO ale Re 


Depreciation : cess 
On ewes, 5 per cent. on $6000 So ene eee. 300 00 
On bucks, 5 per cent. on $1800... ald Ee OW en Ww oe 90 00 390 00 

Net profits for seeond vear pen 

THIRD YEAR. 
The second year’s lambs will be worth an additional 15 per cent., or, say (15 per cent. on $3000). 
There will be 1500 lambs from original 2000 ewes, and, sav, from new 750 ewes (one-half of 
1500), not more than 60 per cent. in first lambing, or, say, 450—in all, 1950 lambs, at $2... 3900 
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will be: 
1 3500 ewes, 54 pounds each, or 19,250 pounds, at 21 cents 
m 1950 lambs, 4 pounds each, or 7800 pounds, at 21 cents 


1 60 bucks, 17 pounds each, o1 LOUO pounds, at 15 cents 


E'rpenses 


fodder 


¢ SLO sheep, at 6 cents 


s and 


rals, ete 


4 per cent. on SHO00 
vy shee DP, { per cent. on S4500 
bs, 7 per cent, on S5000 

cs, 5 per cent. on $1800 
preciation : 
| ewes, 10 per cent, on S6000 


icks, 20 per cent. on $1800 


et profits for third year 


- OQ 

$2970 
330 6 
200) 


SSHO0V 


S?P40 OW} 
PSO Ow 
j 
210 00 


Goan) 


~HOO OO 


S60 OO 


RECAPITULATION, 


irst year’s profits 
cond year’s profits. 
fhird year’s profits 


Total 


This statement would probably meet 
favor from an ‘old -timer,” 


vho would confidently assert that he can 


ith seant 


run” a flock of 5000 sheep, year in and 
year out, at an average cost of fifty cents 
Such a (and there 
many of them) has perhaps lived twenty 
vears in this part of the country, and tried 
many kinds of business. He is deeply at 
tached to the soil, and knows no other 


er head. one are 


home. He has spent years and years, it 


may be, in the mountains, prospecting 


ud mining, and while he may like a soft | 
bed and a tight roof and a good dinner 


is well as his neighbor, there have been 
epochs in his life when they, or any one 
of them, would be no nearer his reach 
than the joys of a Mohammedan paradise, 
and ‘‘he ecounteth none of these things 
dear” when his mind is set on the accom- 
plishment of any object. When this man 
takes up the business of sheep-raising, he 
is in dead earnest. At the beginning, at 
least, he knows nothing, thinks of noth- 
ing, but sheep; lives among them, studies 
and masters every detail of their manage- 
ment, and institutes a rigid and search- 
ing economy. He will have good sheep, 
good corrals, and probably good sheds; 
uit he will care little for comforts in his 
cabin, and it is well known that one of 
the most successful sheep men in this re- 
zion began by living in a cave in the 
bluffs near Colorado Springs. To lone- 
liness the old-timer is a stranger, and 
very possibly early habits have made him 


S206 40 
3406 40 
{R00 OO 


S1LO.402 Jo 


prefer a solitary life. His herder will 
most assuredly give good value for his 
wages, and will do exactly as he is told, 
and know that the master’s eye is on him. 
‘Yes, he was a good herder, when he 
wanted to be,” remarked an old-timer, 
‘* but he liked to be boss, and so did I, and 
there couldn't very well be two.” 
His pencil would be busy with the 
going estimates, and if such as he 


fore 
were 
the only ones to engage in the business, 
then indeed might they be modified. 

On the other hand, we will suppose the 
case of the young man in the East whose 
health will, he thinks, be improved by a 
residence in Colorado, or who fairly be 
lieves himself inclined and suited to face 
a life on the plains, ‘‘ with all that that 
implies.” This ideal personage, if (and 
that word must be italicized in mind as 
well as on paper) he is wise, and wisely 
advised, will come out on a preliminary 
visit. He will live for some time on a 
ranch, and make up his mind how the 
life and the business will suit him; also, 
if an invalid, will he most carefully, and 
with good medical advice to aid him, no- 
tice the effect on his health. He will not 
underrate the monotony of the existence, 
the isolation, the dead level of the year’s 
progress; and unless he be exceptionally 
constituted, small blame to him if he in- 
vite his hosts to a good dinner, propose 
their very good health and overflowing 
prosperity, bid them good-by, shake off 
the dust of his feet on sheep ranches, 
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and betake himself either to some other 


avocation in Colorado, or to the nearest 
railway station where he can cateh the 
Eastern express. But, perhaps, wisely 
counting the cost, he remains until he has 
thoroughly learned the then 
leases before he buys, and then launches 
boldly out as a full-fledged shepherd. — It 
will not be necessary to recall to him or 
his kind the old, old truth, the cardinal 
axiom, that there is no royal road to busi- 
ness success of any sort; and that in Col- 
oradp, just asin New York, or London, or 
Caleutta, or Constantinople, there is no 
hope for him without economy and in- 
dustry and strict personal attention, and 
that, even with them, the fates may be 
sometimes against him. 


business, 


To such a one, then, are these figures | 


respectfully submitted, showing returns 
of something like twenty-five per centum 
perannum., Comparing them with those 
previously given in these pages about cat- 
tle, he sees that the latter promise him 
larger but more tardy returns, while the 
former show smaller requirements in the 
way of adequate capital, and his wool is a 
yearly cash asset. As regards variety and 
attractiveness, and in any wsthetic sense, 
the poor sheep must clearly go to the 
wall in the comparison, and the steer be 
elected to the place of honor ‘‘by a large 
majority.” 

It may here be properly remarked that 
good men can almost always find em- 
ployment as subordinates, and ought to 
learn the business quickly, and perhaps do 
well for themselves. 


‘*T wanted a man to herd sheep,” said, | 


for instance, an old-timer in the hearing of 
the writer, 
Pueblo. 


work 


‘and I met one coming out of 
He said that he would like to 
me. here,’ said I, ‘I 
won't pay you any wages, but Ill give 
you 250 lambs, which you must herd as 
part of mine.’ He agreed to that, and 
worked for me three years and a half, 
and until he had to go away and be mar- 
ried, and then I bought him out. The 
wool had paid all expenses, and he had 
$2250 coming to him in cash.” 

Nor would it be impossible for a hard- 
working man, with a very much smaller 


for * Look 


sum at his command than that assumed | 
in the figures, to purchase a few sheep | 


and make a beginning for himself; but, 
with the gradual absorption of the streams 
and springs, this is becoming daily more 
difficult. 
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| For the Colonel and the Commodore 
there was small need to conjure up idea] 
shepherds, for they found them in E] ] 
County in every conceivable variety, 
heard 


most entertaining and vera 
narratives of their manners and ex; 
ences. Successful old-timers, enjo 
the results of their past labors, and « 

in the sober garb of civilization, laid do 
the law over social cigars, while yout) 
beginners, with doubtful prospects, sp 
ed hats with an enormous breadth of 
and seemed to delight in garments of d 
bious cut and texture and extreme 
tiquity. In this connection, indeed, ther 
is room for a homily, for it may surely by 
said that in a new country the incomers 
who have enjoyed the blessings of an ad 
vanced civilization in their former homes 
owe it to themselves to do all in their pow 
er to translate said blessings to their adopt 
ed And so, when water has 
come, and gas is coming to the county 
town of El Paso, it would be well fo 
youthful rancheros to cease emulating 
the attire of Buffalo Bill, and make th 
acquaintance, when they come thither, of 
a tailor and a boot-black. One of two 
gentlemen from the Eastern States, visit 
ing Colorado Springs, and calling upon a 
lady to whom the convenances of lif 
were traditionally dear, apologized for the 


residence. 


| absence of his companion, whose clothes 


suitable for such an occasion had been de 
layed by the expressman. 

‘*Only hear that!” she delightedly cried 
‘Why, I have been meeting the sons of 
dukes and earls, with their pantaloons 
tucked in their boots.” To which the very 
natural reply was: ‘‘So much the worse 
for the sons of dukes and earls. They 
would not presume on such liberties in 
their own country, and it is high time that 
they were effectually taught that they 
shall not take them here.” Indeed, there 
are features of the curious irruption into 


| Colorado of scions of the nobility and 


aristocracy of Great Britain which are 
extremely interesting and amusing, and 
which may justly claim future attention: 
but at present it may simply be remarked 


| that sheep have no regard for noble birth, 


and that Piccadilly seems to furnish an 
inadequate preparation for a successful 
ranchman. 

Then before our observant eyes there 
passed other figures and faces—two gen 
| tlemen from New England, in from a dis 
| tant ranch; one, after some months’ hard 
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ork, to desipere tn loco at Manitou, an- 
ther to drive sheep to Las Vegas, in New 
[exico, at the rate of ten miles per day, 
rough the sage-brush! Next came an 
Englishman bearing the name of a noble 
family—a university man of remarkable 
ture, and manners befitting his birth 
id education, but in garb and general 
ypearance a veritable of 


figure fun. 


Learning that after abandoning a sheep | 


ranch of special squalor, where he had 
riled to little purpose, he had been en 
wed for four months in driving horses 
ip from Texas in company 
vith some Mexican herders, 
. gentleman engaged him in 
riendly converse, and final 
ly asked point-blank what 
possessed him to lead such 
a life. With great gentle 
ness and courtesy he replied 
that he was one of Matthew 
\rnold’s ** Philistines.” And 
thus the procession went on. 
We were indebted at the 
last to a very lively and out 
spoken resident for some i] 
lustrations, given us ‘‘in dia 
lect,” of the unfavorable side 
of the shepherd’s existence. 
His experience of men had 
not been an agreeable one, 
and an officer of the law ap 
peared with unpleasant fre 
quency at the end of the 
vistas of ranch life which he 
portrayed; but the shepherd 
of Colorado is not the only 
man who finds fatal enemies 
in whiskey and cards, ex- 
travagance, inattention and 
laziness, and stupidity. 
‘*Didn’t you never hear 
of ——?” asked our friend. ‘* He was the 
worst pill you ever see. High-toned Eng- 
lishman ; always ‘blasting this bloody 
country, you know.’ Come here 
$50,000; went away owing $20,000. 
is that for high ? 
he paid for anything! 
worth $40, and charge him $150, and he'd 
vive youacheck. You bet he lived high; 
always set up the drinks. Didn't take long 
to busthim. He didn’t care what he paid 
for his sheep. Had 2500 of them, and 
you used to see thirty or forty English- 
men loafing on him. You bet he didn’t 
have the trouble of selling them sheep. 
Sheriff did that for him.” 
Vor. LX.—No, 356.—14 


How 


with | 


Blamed if he cared what | 
Offer him a horse | 


| ‘Then there 


He just 
Flew high, you 


was 
put on heaps of style. 
know—regular tony. He started in with 
just think of that; wouldn't 
pay for his cigars. He used to come into 
town in great style 


600 sheep 


four horses to his 
Then he come down to three; 
then two; then one. Then he had none, 
and had to stay on the ranch. Sheriff 
sold him up sharp. Then he kept a bill- 
You bet he busted on that, 
because, you see, he used to play with the 
| boys, and always got beat. 


buggy. 


iard saloon. 


Then he was 


MILOR IN FLUSH TIMES. 

a-going about the streets, just everlasting 
ly played out; and the last I see of him 
he was a kind of rostabout, or dish-wash- 
er, to a camping outfit. Wouldn't that 
just get some of his high-toned relations 
up on their ear ?” 

We thought that it undoubtedly would, 
and we thought, too, with a certain wonder, 
| of the habit of some parents and friends 
| of sending young men to this country who 

are either mauvais sujets, and better out 
of their sight, or incapacitated for compe- 
tition with the keen souls whom they 
| must meet, and then letting them shift for 
| themselves. 
| But, like the recent writer on Colorado 
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English 
‘the dark side of a bright picture ;” and 
it was only with kindly and pleasant im- 
pressions and memories of the gentle shep- 
herds of the plains that the Colonel and 
the Commodore bade them good-by, and 
turned their steps toward the grim canons 
and lofty mountains holding in their re- 
mote fastnesses those silver and golden 
treasures for which most of the dwellers 
in this land so eagerly strive. 


in an magazine, we are giving 


They are 
kindly and hospitable, these lonely ranch- 
men, and no one goes hungry from their 
doors, or lacks a sheep-skin on which to 
sleep; nor are the lighter graces altogether 
neglected. We had heard much from one 
of our friends, the proprietor of a large 
and successful ranch, of the extraordinary 
gifts and quaint peculiarities of his chef 
de cuisine, and had the honor of making 
the acquaintance of this gentleman. His 
appearance suggested the Wild Hunt of 
Lutzow rather than the surroundings of a 
peaceful kitchen; but we were bound to 
credit his that if we ‘would 
come out to the ranch he would treat us 


assertion 


kindly. You bet he could cook. He 
just on it.” This worthy had run throu 
his cash, and desired to negotiate a sn 
loan. This being effected, he procee 
to invest the funds in a bouquet, w] 
with great courtesy and gravity he 
sented to his ** boss” just before he gal| 
ed off. We had understood that he 
sembled the person of whom Mr. Ha 
Says, 
“He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet 
Brown, 
And on seve il occasions he 
the town hs 


had cleaned 


and we therefore made record of this lit 
tle incident as truly pastoral. 

And so, as we looked back from the U1 
Pass over the plains dotted with ranches 
away out to Kansas, the lovely lights and 
shadows were altogether suggestive of th 
vicissitudes of their occupants’ career ; ani 
as an abrupt turn shut them out, we 1 
called admiringly the herder’s epigran 
matic saying: ‘‘ A man can make a lot oj 
money in the sheep business, but e's just 
got to have sanp\” 
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THE OLD WOMAN WITH A BAG. 
I 


e qs is mad!” 
h ‘She is certainly a little cracked.” 


‘‘ Perhaps she is only eccentric.” 
‘‘ Who knows anything about her here 

Naples ” 

‘Nobody. She pays her bills with 
netuality, Iam told, receives no letters, 
d speaks only English.” 

The adies seated at the breakfast table 

is discussed a fellow-boarder in the pen- 

n, with\an interchange of confidential 

iis and smiles, varying from compas- 
sionate to mysterious, according to the 
individual character of the speaker. 

She must be a great traveller,” pur- 
sued the Swiss lady, dropping another 
sugar into her coffee. ‘* Herr 
Wolff says he has met her on the quay at 
Trieste, and the Promenade at Nice.” 

* Yes, and Captain Thornton has seen 
her on Regent Street, in London, as well 
as on the Champs Elysées, at Paris,” add- 


piece of 


ed the English governess, sipping her tea. 
‘She appears to be always seeking 
somebody,” mused the 
ling her buttered roll. 
‘*Good-morning, ladies,” 
thin voice. 


American, nib- 


said a sharp, 
The object of speculative curiosity stood 


behind them. 
comments ? 


Had she overheard their 
The ladies blushed, bent over 
their plates, and began to discuss with 
nervous volubility a plan for making an 
excursion to Pompeii on that day. 

An old woman had entered the salle a 
manger, and taken her seat at the table. 
She was small, and 
ictive in movement. She resembled an 
untiquated doll laid aside many years 
after the death of a child to whom it had 
once been precious. A wintry red tint 
still bloomed in her cheek, like the per- 


bent in figure, but 


were blue and round; a flaxen curl de- 
pended on either side of her face, beneath 
a frilled eap and black bonnet of service- 
able size and shape. 
varied. 


Her costume never 
It consisted of a gown of change- 
able silk, faded to the hue of autumn 
leaves, guiltless of modern draping, while 


indicating the presence of crinoline and | 


vustle, and a quaint little mantle bordered 
with English lace. She carried on her 
im a bag curiously wrought with threads 


of tarnished silver, which bore the same | 
relationship to the dainty Viennese fabri- | 
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cations in perfumed leather of our day 
that the owner did to a fashionable lady 
of the Boulevards, or the Fifth Avenue 
The behavior of this quaint little creature 
was no odd than her appearance 
She roamed through the most crowded 
streets of the cities she visited, peering in 


less 


tently into the faces of those she met ev 
route; she searched the features of the 
hurrying throngs, sometimes pausing to 
gaze after a person who had attracted her 
interest, or accosting a young man, de 
manding to know his name, with a cer 
tain weird soleninity of manner. The 
small bent form in the faded silk gown 
and mantle, the black poke-bonnet, and 
bag on the arm, flitted everywhere. She 
had haunted the choir of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and the galleries of the Vatican; 
she might have also been seen occupying 
a box at the most popular theatre, or at 
a mask ball. The music, the lights, the 
revelry, did not touch her, since her face 
was turned invariably toward the audi 
ence, seeking something or somebody with 
that restless gaze. 
sympathy. In a multitude other eyes 
turned to the right and left with vague 
disquiet, seeking what she sought. Now 
she had reached Naples. She had vouch 
safed the explanation of her conduct to 
a chosen few in the pension, but her re 


At times she inspired 


cital was marred by discrepancies, abrupt 
pauses, and secretiveness of actual pur 
pose, which persuaded the listeners of an 
unsound intellect. She was a native of 
Wales, and sought a missing friend. Her 
usual formula of speech was this: ** [heard 
a voice from the sea bidding me go forth 
and search: I have obeyed.” 

Such eccentric figures occasionally flit 
along the highway of European travel, 
emanating from secluded German homes, 
from remote Russian provinces, from ru 


|} ral England and America, with a certain 
manent hue of all doll ladies; her eyes | 


resemblance, if only in an aspect of ha 
bitual surprise at having emerged from 
tranquillity into the bright, noisy world 

A constrained silence followed the ad 
vent of the old lady at the breakfast table 
Had she heard anything? She regarded 
her companions with a quick glance, and 
a certain bird-like motion of the head ha 
bitual with her. Suddenly she said, ** I 
should like to visit Pompeii also.” 

The other exchanged a 
glance of dismay, and murmured that 
they should be glad of her company. 

‘*Many strangers go there daily 2” 


pensioners 





to 


oes. 


owe 
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pursued, interrogatively. 
him among them. 


‘*T might find 
He has been in Na- 
ples. His name is Chiswell, but possibly 
he would lie about it.” 

‘‘ Tf we can be of service in the search 
began the English governess. 

“Thanks; you would only frighten 
him,” returned the old lady, mysterious- 
ly, with the aspect of a child fearful of 
disturbing the robin which has alighted 
onabush. ‘I hear a voice from the sea 
day and night, sounding in my ear like a 
shell. You can not be expected to heed 
its meaning.” 

‘She is certainly cracked,” whispered 
the American to her Swiss neighbor. 

The English governess rose and came 
to the side of the eccentric stranger. 

‘Can nothing be done?” she suggest- 
ed, gently. ‘*Tell me more about the 
object of your interest.” 

‘I have not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, madam,” said the old lady, 
primly, her blue eye roving absently to- 
ward the window. Then she quitted her 
chair, adjusted the silk bag on her arm, 
arranged the strings of her black bonnet, 
and announced: ‘*I am ready to go.” 

Soon the party of tourists from the 
pension emerged on the Corso Victor 
Emanuel. The morning was clear and 
cold, the city was outspread below, and 
the bay sparkled -in the sunshine. The 
tramontano wind swept the dust through 


tumult and noise also eddied, while the 
islands of Capri and Ischia bloomed with 
soft tints of blue and purple. 


The English governess, despite her re- | 


cent rebuff at the breakfast table, assisted 
the old lady into the train, after having 
bought her ticket. The latter submitted 


‘Torre del Greco,” 
English governess. 

The train was again slackening speed 
before a second group of expectant na 
tives gathered at the town mentioned 
At the moment of the arrival of the train 
a tall man, with a broad hat half shield 
ing his face, disengaged himself from t}y 
crowd, and disappeared in a narrow stre 
leading up to the town. The old lady 
the saloon carriage rose, uttered a littl 
ery, and darted out. Her black bonnet 
was visible amidst the throng on the plat 
form for a second, then also vanished 
the gloom of the dark alley, just as th 
train moved on again. Her recent com 
panions, startled and dismayed, gazed at 
each other in silence. 

‘Possibly we should follow her,” fa] 
tered the English governess. 

‘Too late,” said the Swiss lady, deci 
sively. 


announced the 


‘Oh, why do relatives permit such old 
ladies to travel alone!” exclaimed the 
American. 

Travellers learn to attend to their own 
affairs. The party of tourists from the 
Neapolitan pension, mentally consigning 
their late companion to the care of Provi 
dence, pursued their way to Pompeii. 

In the mean while the little old woman 
had escaped from the loungers at the 
dépot only to become ingulfed in a regi 


| ment of soldiers marching down the hill. 
the streets, where life in every phase of | 


No obstacle daunted her, however. She 


had seen that tall form with the careless 


ease of carriage, the face half concealed 


| by the broad hat of the man who had 


turned away disdainfully rather than 
gape at the train, with the coral fishers 


/}and macaroni venders of the port. He 


| had disappeared; she followed. 


affably to these attentions, with that help- | 


lessness peculiar to waifs of travel. The 
party occupied a saloon carriage, which 
afforded a view of the bay on one side 
and the bleak voleanic country on the 
other, stretching to the base of Vesuvius. 
The old lady sat bolt-upright in her place, 
with no other evidence of interest in her 
surroundings than an expression of in- 
tense watchfulness. She might have been 
the evil fairy who appeared unbidden at 
the christening of the infant prince, 
awaiting her turn in malicious silence to 
When the train 
paused, she peered out at the group of 
ragged sailors and dirty boys at the dépdt 
without comment. 


bestow a magic gift. 


The sol 
diers came down the narrow street, envel 
oped in a cloud of dust; but when they 


| had passed, the little old woman with a 


bag was visible struggling up the accliv 
ity beyond. Her blue eyes, more round 
than usual, were fixed on the distance; 


| her feet slipped on the damp stones; on 


| 


either side crumbling walls towered above 
her head; a brimming gutter flowed down 
the centre of. this thoroughfare. 

It was a féte-day at Torre del Greco 
The market-place was heaped with pyra 
mids of silvery fish, fruit and vegetables, 


|and strings of macaroni; troops of slip 
shod women came and went, bartering 
and buying, mingling their shrill clamor 
| with the song of -venders, the drum and 
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fe of peep-shows, and the strains of a 
the A dusky 
iv. with a basket of mandarin oranges 
his arm, skipped before the old lady, 
undishing his wares, and scrutinizing 


wrrel-organ on corner. 


er with the curiosity only to be found 

the glittering eyes of a Neapolitan 
A party of masqueraders, attired 
cotton velvet, plumes, and tinsel, in- 
ved her in the mazes of their dance. 


bedde. 


She escaped all dangers, as if by a mira 

e, possibly because of her very uncon 
ciousness of them. 

\{ man was just vanishing into the 

iurch. She climbed the steps rapidly 
ind lightly. 

‘I am sure it is he,” she murmured, 
vazing back in a dazed fashion at the skip 
ping mandarin boy, the masqueraders, the 
tumult of life and color in the market- 


place. 
Then the heavy curtain of the church 
loor fell, and she had also disappeared. 


Anina had awakened that morning as 
blithe bird. It was a féte-day at 
Torre del Greco. It was also the birth 
day of her littlhe Nanno, who was two 
vears old. 


as a 


Care sat lightly on her own 
eighteen years; she was wife, mother, ma- 
tron if you will, and yet she laughed and 
sang while performing her humble tasks. 
Poverty, bitter, dolorous poverty, was also 
her portion, which did not prevent her 
from sitting outside the door all day long 


in the sunshine, knitting, and playing | 


with the sturdy Nanno, herself scarcely 
less a child. 

A pretty Anina, with dishevelled tresses, 
a ragged yellow petticoat, a bodice half 
laced, and old slippers on her feet, pre- 


pared the cup of morning coffee for her | 


husband the artist, reserving for herself 
the more frugal fare of a crust of bread 
and a raw onion. 

An hour later, a resplendent Anina, in 
holiday attire, a pink kerchief knotted 
about her neck, also encircled with strings 
of coral and gold beads, great burnished 
ear-ring’s in her ears, and her lustrous hair 
braided in a massive coronet about her 


stately head, again entered the studio, | 


leading the baby Nanno by the hand. 
“Kiss Nanno on his birthday,” she 
cried, gayly. ‘‘Have you no gift 
him ?” 
‘‘ None,” said the artist. 
Anina pouted, frowned, and 


for 


glanced 


| the rest, the bride was satisfied. 


| beard and hair. 
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the On the walls were 
sketches, glimpses of coast scenery, vine- 
yards, and of herself. Anina 
danced, mused, laughed, wept, in those 
portraits; she drifted in a beneath 
the shadow of Sorrento gardens, or knelt 


about room. 


studies 
boat 


at a road-side shrine. 


** Poverino ! ejaculated, 


* Will none 


of the rich forestieri buy these pictures to 


she finally 


drawing Nanno to her side. 


give us bread ?” 

‘* Not if we starved!” muttered the art- 
ist in his beard, poisiug his brush, freshly 
with Then laughed 
the bitter laugh of an unsuccessful man, 
wounded and weary in the strife. 

‘*Come to the festa, then,” said Anina, 
her brow clearing. ‘*I will pray the Ma- 
donna to send Nanno a gift.” 


charged color. he 


Their story was not unusual. One day 
the artist had landed on the island of Capri, 
shaking from his shoes the dust of a larger 
world. Anina was the grandchild of the 
old woman where he lodged. The grand- 
Anina wept when she 
came to serve as model to the Signor In 


mother was cross; 
glese. He consoled her, and no woman 
understands better than the daughter of 
Capri, subtle in her ignorance and sim 
plicity, how to manipulate such mascu- 
line sympathy. The grandmother mar- 
ried Anina to the foreign gentleman. For 
Tears 
were shed now only when the husband 


| attempted to teach her to read or write. 


She could have wished, also, that he 
danced the tarantella like the more con- 
venial fisher-lads of her island home. A 
whim had led the artist to quit Capri and 
dwell at Torre del Greeo. Anina had fol- 
lowed without complaint, in the wild hope 
of one day visiting the city of Naples. 

The artist threw aside his palette petu- 
lantly, and turned the key in his studio. 
The family party emerged together from 
the villa above Torre del Greco. A stran- 
ger might have considered them an ill- 
The artist was a tall and 
handsome man, fair as a Goth, with blonde 
Anina, beaming and rosy, 
with the brilliant sunshine smiting spar- 
kles of color from her gold ornaments 
and raiment, glanced askance at him, and 
chirped at Nanno, as a less reserved com 
panion. 

The house which they inhabited was 
a low stone structure, colored a creamy 
red, with a flight of steps leading up out- 
side to the terrace and studio, and dark 


assorted pair. 
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chambers below, with empty hearth and 
doorway. In front 
stretched the wide expanse of sea, with 


cavernous arched 


the encircling mountains beyond Castel- 


del Greco sloping down the hill. Behind 
the house lava fields, gray and sombre, 
stretched to the flank of Vesuvius, which 
loomed majestic and terrible above the 
town, as if ever threatening destruction 
from its propinquity. A few pine-trees 
bordered the path; great cacti clambered 
over the boundary walls. 

The artist mingled with the crowd of 
the Anina entered the 
church by a side door with Nanno. Moth- 


market-place. 


er and child were equally tempted by the | 


gay scene without, but Anina resisted the 
peep-show and music sufficiently long to 


present two-year-old Nanno before a fa- 
The artist | 


vorite shrine of Our Lady. 
turned aside from the market-place speed- 
ily, with a keen sense of humiliation at his 
poverty. 
day gift for Nanno. He walked down to 
the railway entirely without purpose; then 
retraced his steps, glanced into the church, 
and, by an odd impulse, passed out of a 
side door of the sacred edifice to seek the 
post-office. If he should receive a letter 


on Nanno’s birthday containing an order | 


for a picture, or a legacy! 
is the lottery of the destitute. 

Anina had found the church deserted. 
still floated about the 


Incense altars, 


where the tapers had been extinguished. | 


A little acolyte, in purple robe, crossed 


the nave carrying a candlestick, and dis- | 
appeared with the dull reverberations of 


closing doors awakening the 


Anina having made the sign of the cross 


on the forehead of obedient Nanno with | 


holy water from the shell on the wall, 
knelt at the first side altar. A quaint 
little old woman entered, and began to 
flit about the church after the manner of 
eccentric foreigners. She disappeared be- 


door; she even peeped behind the green 
curtain of the confessional, as if suspect- 
ing somebody besides the priest of lurking 
there. Anina and Nanno stared at her 
with all the power of their black eyes. 
Finally she went away. 

Never was young mother more consci- 
entious. Anina paused to pray at each 
altar in turn. Baby Nanno was becom- 
ing bored. He whimpered and yawned 
as he followed his mother to the shrine of 


| Our Lady. 


Not a spare soldo to buy a birth- | 


The post-office | 


| old woman 


echoes. | 


| stored 
hind the high altar ; she opened the sacristy | 





Here the image of the 
donna, in blue robes and wearing a { 


| sel crown, the lamps, the artificial flo 
| ers, attracted him for a moment. 
lamare, and the dilapidated town of Torre | 


Th 
he crawled down the steps. Soon Ani 
felt her skirt pulled. Baby Nanno had 
found a prize on the pavement. It was 
a bag of embroidered silk, with on: 
the ribbons which 
broken. 

Instinct led Anina to conceal the bag 
in her pocket and continue her devotions 
Curiosity drew her outside the door to in 
vestigate the contents in the church ves 
tibule. The bag held a pocket-handker 
chief and a snuff-box. In the bottom 
was a card bearing this name on the face 
of it: 


served as a handle 


Miss DOROTHEA LEGGAT. 
THE LODGE. 


On the reverse was written in pencil: 
Mr. ARTHUR CHISWELL. 


Anina could spell out the last name, 
because it was a familiar one. She ree 
ognized the name of her own husband. 

Suddenly a little figure darted toward 
her, two nervous claws of hands snatched 
the bag, and a voice cried, in English: 
‘‘A thief! My bag! Caught in the very 
act!” 

Anina beheld before her the same little 
who had flitted about the 
church half an hour ago. She recoiled 
with a faint ery, still holding the card, 
while the stranger, trembling with excite 
ment, turned the bag, and seemed unable 
to satisfy herself of its safety. 

‘“Young woman, give me the card,” 
she said at length. 


Anina shook her head, flushed with 


| anger, and pointed to the name of Arthur 


Chiswell. 

Miss Dorothea Leggat reflected, and 
rubbed her nose with an aspect of re 
good humor. Anina’s_ heavy 
brows met in a black frown of doubt and 
suspicion. 

‘‘“Eh? The name is Arthur Chiswell. 
Do you happen to know him ?” inquired 
the old lady, in English. 

‘“*T am Arthur Chiswell,” said a voice 
behind them. 

The artist had returned for his family. 
Miss Dorothea turned, and they looked at 
each other in mutual recognition. The 
old lady wasdumb. Arthur Chiswell had 
at last come behind her unobserved. 
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“SHE THRUST IT INTO ARTHUR CHISWELLS PALM. 


Begelly,” exclaimed the artist, and held | seventy-five dimmed Miss Dorothea’s blue 
out his hand. eyes as she stretched forth her tremulous 


‘*Miss Dorothea Leggat, of Amroth, | strative. One of the rare frosty tears of 


The emotions of age are not demon- | fingers to meet his clasp. 
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‘Oh, my dear, I have sought you for 
two years,” she gasped. ‘* Why have you 
yourself? I heard a 
your father’s voice- 


voice 


bid- 


concealed 


from the sea 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ding me find you, after brother Godfrey’s | 


death. I have visited every capital of 
Europe, I have advertised, I have looked 
at each face in passing. 
God would let me find you at last.” 
‘What am I to you?” demanded Ar- 
thur Chiswell, in a tone of stern gravity. 
‘Much! Everything! Take 
your home,” she retorted, eagerly. 
The artist gave her his arm, and they 
sought the red villa above the town. 
Anina snatched up Nanno, and followed. 
She had been treated like a thief, and the 
bag snatched from her hand. <A storm of 
jealousy and tears swept over her spirit. 
Nanno wailed in vague sympathy. 
Arrived at the studio, Arthur Chiswell 
gave the old lady a chair, and seated him- 
self opposite. 


me 


Ah, I was sure | 
| where they had lived—a lonely man and 


and yet he felt himself to be dreamin: 
He saw again his father, the count) 
clergyman of a remote parish in Wales 
humble and faithful, reserving a certain 
quaint humor for his own hearth-ston 
Arthur was the only child. His mot! 
had died in his infancy. How vivid 
rose before him the low stone cottac 


| a petted boy, with the sea visible from 


to | 
'cinated Arthur from babyhood. 


every window. This limitless azure s 

where the sails came and went, had fas 
It was 
his school, his library, the great volum 
of imagination outspread before him, and 
turning a fresh page with his growth 
He conjured out of its gray dawns and 
gorgeous sunsets those visions only possi 
ble to the artist. At twelve years of age 
his father had discovered him one day 


| seated in his favorite attitude gazing at 


Anina followed defiantly, | 


and stood leaning against the wall, still | 


clasping Nanno to her breast. Her tears 
had been quenched by the most lively in- 
terest in the visitor. 
whimper, and stared with large eyes at 
the black bonnet of Miss Dorothea. She 
had come to buy a picture, doubtless. 


Nanno ceased to 


Anina reflected with unconscious 


casm, secure in her own rich beauty, and 


sar- 


the breaking waves. 

‘** He shall travel,” said the clergyman, 
with a sigh. 

‘*Best not put foolish notions in the 


| lad’s head,” said his friend and neighbor, 


Godfrey Leggat, in his thin, dry voice. 
The speaker was one of those sallow, ret 
icent men who, like the dried husk of a 


| fruit, give no hope of sap within. 
Possibly she wished her portrait painted. | 


ready to forgive the recent affront of hav- | 


ing been mistaken for a thief in the church 
vestibule. 


Miss Dorothea took from her pocket a | 


little case containing scissors and thimble. 


Imagine the astonishment of her compan- | 


ions when she turned the silk bag, ripped 
with the scissors a space in the blue lin- 
ing, and drew forth a thin slip of paper. 
The slip of paper was a draft on the Bank 
of England for two thousand pounds. 
She thrust it into Arthur Chiswell’s palm 
in feverish haste. 

‘** Your mother’s dowry,” she whispered. 
‘*T have carried it concealed in the lining 
of my bag. Noone suspected. No time 
need be lost in restitution when I found 
you.” 

Anina understood by intuition. Her 
eyes sparkled; she embraced Nanno. The 
baby might receive a birthday gift, aft- 
er all. 


An hour later Arthur Chiswell still sat | 
opposite his strange guest, smoothing the | 


slip of paper between his fingers. He 
had heard all explanations, he knew all, 


‘*He will have his mother’s dowry of 
two thousand pounds. I have not touch 
ed it,” said the clergyman. 

‘‘Humph!” assented Godfrey Legegat 
and his boots creaked on the shingle of 
the shore, as his voice had grated on the 
ear of the listening boy. 

Mr. Godfrey Leggat was the rich owner 
of the Lodge, and his sister, Miss Dorothea 
Leggat, kept his house. This lady had 
bestowed on Arthur none of those caresses 
received by him elsewhere, as the child of 
a widower, handsome, dignified, and pos- 
sessing a most winning charm of manner. 
Miss Dorothea had ever watched him with 
a disfavor of which he was uncomfortab! 
conscious. Resentment, envy, and inde 
cision were blended in her blue eyes 
when they rested on the boy. He had 
heard the ladies, grouped on a croquet 
lawn, sipping afternoon tea, state that 
Miss Dorothea had desired to marry the 
clergyman in her youth. To Arthur she 
seemed always old. Miss Dorothea young 
surpassed his imagination. At fifteen 
years of age his father sent Arthur to 
Leipsic, Diisseldorf, Stuttgart. In vaca 
tion the dawning artist visited Italy and 
Switzerland. If the Welsh rectory was 
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serted and silent, no word of complaint | 
whed the careless youth, idling away | 
years of study over pipe and beer in 
e bombastic arguments of student clubs. | 
vas a charming existence; the clergy- | 
n had accorded his son a wider horizon. 
stle-building was rudely dispelled by the 
th of the clergyman. He had been 
wned while attempting to save the life 
fachild. To the last the good man had | 
carried his lamp trimmed and burning. | 
Arthur Chiswell, shocked and_ over- 
whelmed by the bereavement, returned | 
iome, but departed again soon, leaving | 
i] business interests in the hands of God- 
frey Leggat. Was there remorse in his 
pains 
Godfrey Leggat, old friend and coun- 
sellor, managed matters his own way. 
Two years later Arthur Chiswell demand 
ed a transfer of his legacy, by letter. | 
Godfrey Leggat’s reply was conciliatory | 
but evasive. The legacy was already in- 
vested in the new ship Constance.  Ar- 
thur continued to wear a student's cap, 
drink beer, and smoke at Diisseldorf. In 
the sueceeding autumn he made a trip to 
Greece and Egypt. After the Nile tour 
he read an English newspaper, three 


months old, in a banker’s office at Cairo, | 
in which the wreck of the ship Constance | 


off the Cape of Good Hope was telegraph- 
ed. Godfrey Leggat had also written, 


three months before, a letter forwarded | 
from place to place, stating that the in- 


surance did not cover Arthur's legacy. 


The two thousand pounds had been swept | 


away. Arthur gained Naples, and await- 


ed remittances; the problem was presented 
to his mind in painful form of earning | 
| Greco, returning from Castellamare. The 


bread on the Continent, without friends 


or reputation. Then he heard that God- | 
frey Leggat had died before his letter had | 
reached Cairo. Arthur Chiswell crossed | 
to Capri and buried himself in seclusion | 
and work. He never questioned wheth- | 


er he had acted wisely or otherwise. 
These images, with the connecting links 
of circumstance, recurred to the artist 


while Miss Dorothea spoke in her nerv- | 


ous, tremulous way. 

‘My brother was a just man,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘ He invested his own money 
in the ship. If the Constance went down, 
you must take your share of loss as well.” 

Suddenly her face changed color, her 
features worked, and her hands wandered 
over the folds of her faded silk gown. 

“It was a sin,” she added, slowly. 


‘“When he faced death he*saw it all. 
Perhaps he heard your father’s voice eall- 
ing over the sea, as I have always heard 
it, even in my sleep, since he was drown- 
ed. Ah! there will never be such anoth- 
er man as your father, Arthur Chiswell. 
Pray God we may all go to the same 
heaven with him! What was I saying ? 
3rother Godfrey gave me the draft of 
your legacy.” 

Outside, Vesuvius sent up a plume of 
white vapor; the sunshine sparkled on 
the bay; the clamor of the market-place 
was subdued to a soft murmur. Within 
the red villa Anina came and went, sing 
ing, spreading such a feast as the larder 


| boasted for the stranger. The old lady 


must kiss baby Nanno on one dimpled 
cheek, or at least admire his curly hair. 
She must also taste the wine pressed from 
the grapes ripened on the Vesuvian slope. 

Miss Dorothea partook of the meal with 


|a prim and old-fashioned elegance of de 


portment. From the moment of restor 
ing the money to Arthur Chiswell her at- 
tention appeared to wander; she became 
abstracted, even abrupt. Finally she 
rose, and said, like a child repeating a 
lesson, ‘‘ Very pleased to see you at the 
Lodge, should you visit Wales.” 

‘*Surely you will not leave to-day, Miss 
Dorothea ?” exclaimed the artist, starting 
to his feet. 

The old lady waved him aside: there 
was something fantastic, almost weird, in 
her aspect. 

‘‘T heard a voice from the sea. We 
can rest in our graves now, my brother 
Godfrey and I.” 

The train again paused at Torre del 


party of ladies occupied the saloon car- 
riage, and the English governess uttered 
an exclamation of relief when a tall young 
man put the old lady on board. Return- 
ing to her seat of the morning as if noth- 
|ing had happened, Miss Dorothea spoke 
but once on the brief journey back to Na 
ples. Her pocket had been picked, and 
the silk bag cleverly cut away from her 
|arm, passing through the crowded mar 
ket-place of Torre del Greco escorted by 
Arthur Chiswell. 

‘“You have lost your bag!” cried all 
the ladies in chorus. 

‘* Yes; it contained a-good snuff-box,” 
returned the little old woman, with an 
indifference incomprehensible to her com- 
panions. 
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“YOU'RE WANTED, JOHNNY.” 


| IF FICULT is an ascent to the ‘‘ mount 

of learning” for the unwilling little 
disciple in the chief cities of the Empire 
State, but especially in Brooklyn. Let 
the birds sing ever so sweetly, he knows 
where, and the brooks flow murmurous 
ly in familiar woods; let the apples gleam 
ever so distractingly in sunny orchards, 
just beyond the city line; ay, let every 
breeze and leaflet whisper, ‘‘ Come”—still 
he may not listen, but, like the youth who 
toiled up the enchanted mountain in the 
Arabian tale, press steadily on, his ears 
stuffed with the figurative cotton of stead- 
fast aim, lest, hearing the alluring voices 
on every side, he be tempted to loiter, and 
turning backward his longing gaze, find 
himself suddenly beset by all the terrors 
prepared for those who wander from the 
‘strait and narrow way.” The secret 
of his hardships lies not in the air, the 
earth, or the water, nor altogether in his 
own personality, as compared with that 


of the ‘‘small boy” in other States, but in | 


the more than parental care with which 
this city provides for and watches over 
his intellectual growth. 

Loves he, ** not wisely, but too well,” to 
roam, then there lieth in wait to seize 
him, not only the police, but a non-uni- 
formed individual from whom there is 
no escape—the attendance agent, whose 


mission it is to let loose upon tr 
scholars and non-attendants the | 
‘dogs of war,” and woe be to the hap! 
urchin who becomes the target of his 1 
rible eye! Petitions, complaints, 
rants, and commitments are hurled at his 
devoted head, until he is thrust headlong 
into the Attendance School—a_ sort of 
earthly purgatory in which he may expi 
ate the errors of his youthful way, or in 
sure himself a rapid transit to anothe 
institution, whence he will not return 
until he is duly impressed with the maj 
esty and power of the compulsory law 

Such was the tenor of my conclusions 
after patiently studying a pile of legal pa 
pers, and arranging a collection of notes 
on the educational statutes of New York 

I remembered hearing of the passage in 
1874 of an ‘‘ act to secure to children thi 
benefits of an elementary education,” and 
of its amendment in 1876, but until now | 
had not thoroughly realized that every 
parent is bound under penalty of fine 
nolens volens, to cause his children to be 
instructed at home or in school. 

I was sitting in a ** brown-study” of the 
subject, when my library door opened 
and Rhene, in her impetuous way, enter 
ed, and flinging down her sketch-book, 
exclaimed, in a tone of vast discontent 
‘*T ean not think what has come over all 
the children in Brooklyn! Every time 
this blessed summer that I have wanted a 
model, this child is in school, and that one 
is in school, another is studying at home; 
and there are none to be found on the 
streets where they were thicker than 
blackberries last fall. I wonder if they 
send them to the pound with the dogs 7?” 

‘* Patience, patience, Rhene,” replied I, 
soothingly; ‘‘I have the key to your puz 
zle in two words—it’s compulsory educa 
tion. Let me read you the law on the 
subject. Listen: 

‘** An Act to secure to Children the Ben 
efits of an Elementary Education. Passed 
May 11, 1874, by the Legislature of New 
York. 

‘**SectTion 1. All parents, and those 
who have the care of children, shall in 
struct them, or cause them to be in 
structed, in spelling, reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, and arith 
metic. And every parent, guardian, or 
other person having control and charge 


| of any child between the ages of eight and 
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such child to 
r private day school 
it least fourteen weeks in each year, eight 
veeks at least of which attendance shall 
be consecutive; or to be instructed regu 
larly at home at least fourteen weeks in 
each year in spelling, 


fourteen years, shall cause 
attend some public o 


reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, and arith 
metic, unless the physical or mental con- 
dition of the child is such as to render 


such attendance or instruction inexpedi 
ent or impracticable. 


‘Section 2. No child under the age 
of fourteen years shall be employed by 
any person to labor in any business what- 
ever during the school hours of any school 
day th 

‘Dear me!” 
blue eyes opened wide in wonder; ** 
the reason, is it? 
that’s sufficient.” 


that’s 
Don’t read any more; 


‘If you want any models after three | 


o'clock, you will be sure to get them if 
you will come with me to the new reform 
school. It will be worth your while to 
study faces there.” 

‘““Odious and tyrannical!” murmurs 
Rhene, catching up her sketch-book and 
preparing to follow me. 

In a quaint old chapel of one of the 
Brooklyn churches, in Pacific Street, we 

find the first Attendance School establish- 
ea in America. There are as yet only 


DOWN THE LAW, 


two of these schools, one in the Eastern 
and one in the Western District of the 
city, both founded toward the close of 
1878, mainly through the efforts of Mr 
R. H. Huntley, chairman of the Commit 
tee on- Attendance, and his colleagues, 
Messrs. Cole, Klein, Fisher, McKellar, 
Fox, and Davies. They form an inter 
mediate station between the public schools 
and the Truant Home, to the manifest re- 
lief of both institutions. 

A curious picture of contrasts presents 
little chapel. 
On either side and over the platform hang 
the gayly painted banners and gilded mot 
toes of some Sunday school festival, whose 


itself to us as we enter the 


| withered garlands still depend from dingy 
interrupted Rhene, her | 


roof and wall. <A cool soft light shim 
mers through the green vines that clam 
ber around the pointed windows, and falls 
on the faces of forty or fifty boys seated 
on narrow benches on either side the aisle, 
a few neatly dressed, well shod, and bright, 
but the majority ragged, barefooted, and 
forlorn. 

Here a dozen 
troubled 
worn readers, 


mites are poring with 
countenances over their well 
there half a score labor 
painfully over their writing lessons, while 
a group in the corner, with knotted brows, 
study the intricacies of a problem in frae 
tions on the blackboard, listening anx 
iously to the explanations of the master, 


acon 
ot 


Seco 


—opepean 


me 


“es 
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who stands over them, keeping, however, | Home has not been sufficient warning 


a watchful eye on the rest of the school. 

Rhene, who only sees models in these 
small bits of humanity, has already com- 
menced to sketch them, seating herself 
conveniently to study their faces. On 
invitation from the master I follow her 
example. 


The lessons are slowly being learned, 


the problem in fractions proceeds, and | tend the term of sojournment to such 


pot-hooks appear on all the little slates as 
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such of you as have been within its wa 
and that threats of recommitment ha 


| no power to deter you from violation 


the law, or to intimidate you to the yx 


| of desistance from the evil tenor of y 


erations 


long as the eye of the master watches. | 


But let him step down a moment to ex- 
plain to us the discipline of the school, 
and lo! a perfect Babel of sound invades 
the ear; he 


fenders, but, as if by intuition, he turns 


does not see the especial of- | 


speedily around, selects two or three of | 


them, and, rod in hand, administers cor- 
rection. 


We were informed that these were all 


bad little boys, expelled from the public | 


schools for truancy, and that if they ac- | 


complished their allotted tasks for four- | 
teen weeks, and were punctual in attend- | 


ance, they would earn a certificate enti- 
tling them to re-admission to the public 
schools; if not, they well knew what was 
in store for them at the Truant Home. 
‘Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day,” so at last the problem is 
finished, the reading class has stumbled or 


drawled in weary monotone through the | 


appointed chapters, the pot-hooks have 
been exhibited, books and slates put away, 
and all sit, with folded arms, in attitudes 
of unpleasant expectation. The master 
is going to unfold the law to its victims. 
He steps down, with the rod still in his 


| Fifth. 


| stairs, we pause on the landing and listen 


hand, fronts the boys, and with a grave, | 


magisterial expression, intensified to suit 
the occasion, addresses them as follows: 
** Boys, attention ! 


inform you of a proposed change in the | 


Truancy Law. I presume that many of 
you, either by personal 
common report, are aware of the far from 
agreeable characteristics of the Truant 
Home. Are you not ?” 

By way of answer forty pairs of shoul- 
ders gradually ascend to the neighborhood 
of forty pairs of ears, and forty pairs of 
eyes turn so obliquely toward the master 
that little but the whites is visible. 


experience or | 


ways, have concluded, after serious de| i! 
do you attend, Sirs ?—yes, after 
serious deliberations, have decided to ex 


you as prove delinquent from the paths of 
educational duty to at least one year!” 

Here the rod falls with a crash on {] 
desk before the speaker. Thereafter sj 
lence fills the room. 

The address has had its effect for the 
time; some are puzzled, some amazed, and 
some afraid. The majority do not com 


| prehend the words, but over all there 
| hangs a sense of doom. 


‘* Busby redivivus!” exclaims Rhene, as 
we leave Attendance School No. 1, and 
taking the cars, depart for Williamsburg 
in the Eastern District. 

There we find Attendance School No, 2 
in the top story of an old public-school) 
building in South Third Street, near 
Mounting the long last flight ot 


to the pleasant voice of the master. 
is this he is relating? 


W hat 
Ah, it is a story, 
with a suitable moral, you may depend. 
A boy will be tried to-mortow for steal 
ing a dress from an old lady in his moth 
ers house. Step by step his career is 
graphically traced: his first disobedience; 
his truancy from school; his bad compan 


| ions’ advice; his following it, and being 


led to lie, and then to steal the dress; his 
probable commitment to the House of 


| Refuge, and his terrible life there until he 
is twenty-one years of 
Lam now about to | 


age. 


bod 


And then 
the moral of the tale. 

Here we peep through the half-open 
door, and see about sixty boys sitting in 
attitudes of grave attention, their arms 
folded, their eyes fixed on the benevolent 


| face of the teacher. 


| for recess. 


| 


We enter just as the boys are dismissed 
Everything, contrary to our 
expectation, is done in perfect order. Two 
boys receive the slates and books, and two 
others hand around the hats; then all file 
slowly out in divisions, passing down to 


“Truly this is sufficient commentary | the play-grounds. 


on the boys’ memories and sentiments of 
the Home,” whispered I to Rhene. 

‘*The Board of Education, Sirs, finding 
that fourteen weeks’ incarceration in the 


‘* We wished to see how moral suasion 
suits the ‘bad little boy’ of Williams 
burg,” explain I, as the teacher approach 
es us. 
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‘My boys,” replies the teacher, with a 
smile, ‘‘ are not at all bad; indeed, the ma- 
jority are very good and clever, poor fel- 
lows! It’s only their overflowing ani- 
mal spirits that get them into disgrace 
in the public schools, and their love of 
sport; and then their home surroundings! 
Ah, if we could but instruct the parents!” 

‘You believe, then, in moral suasion, 
evidently ?” 

‘I do indeed. When I consider the 
treatment many of them receive at home, 
the upbraidings and beatings, the com- 
plete misery of their little lives, how can 
I bring myself to touch them ? Of course 


in rare instances I must, but not so much | 


to give pain as to humiliate them. I de- 
sire my boys to grow up into manly men; 
and in my opinion the rod hardens: it 
does not ennoble. Our percentage,” con- 
tinues the teacher, with pardonable pride, 
‘is ninety-eight. No school in the city 
can boast a better record than that, and 
these, too, are supposed to be the worst 
little fellows in Brooklyn. 
mistake !” 

Touching a bell at this moment, the 
teacher leaves us, stationing himself near 
the doorway. Presently, with an orderly 
tramp, on they come, the sixty little ur- 
chins on whom the law has laid its iron 
fingers—Irish, Germans, Americans, and 
one wee son of Ham, all more or less ** tat- 


What a gross 





LED BY 





LOVE. 








tered and torn,” but flushed, smiling, and 
out of breath; each glances confidently up 
into the face of the master in passing him. 

Two of the elder boys none are over 
fourteen—hang up the hats, and two hand 


| around the books and slates, both parties 


holding their offices as posts of honor, and 
soon all are engaged in study. 

At leisure once more, the master ex 
| plains that the Attendance School relieves 
the public school of its disturbing element 
and the Truant Home from overcrowding, 
but that its true mission is to give to tru 
| ants an opportunity to redeem themselves, 
|} and to incorrigibles a chance to earn a 
good reputation, and thereby salvation 
| from the degradation of imprisonment in 
the Truant Home. 

We remain through the final exercises, 
note the earnest and even cheerful faces 
of the little fellows, watch their hearty 
hand-shakes and cheery ‘‘Good-day” as 
each extends a brown hand to the mas- 
ter, and coming away with the babbling 
throng, cast our mental vote in favor of 
moral suasion. 

Although compulsory education was 
authorized throughout the State of New 
York as far back as 1874, no steps were 
taken to comply with its regulations until 
1877. The initial efforts to enforce the law 
| were met by the violent opposition of the 
| people in general, and the principals of 
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both public and private schools. Among 
the people, the idle, the avaricious, and the 
extremely poor opposed it, because it de 
prived them of their children’s earnings; 
the teachers in the public schools, because 
they feared a lowering of their percent- 
the teachers in the private schools, 
because they considered it a high-handed 
interference in matters over which they 
arrogated to themselves supreme control. 


age; 


No one was prepared to accept what was 
regarded as a tyrannical innovation, but 
least of all the heads of these pay schools, 
many of which were long established and 
famous. 

An incident 
months 


occurred a few 
his feeling. It 


which 
illustrates 


ago 


was an old educational establishment to | 


which Brooklynites refer with pardonable 
pride ; it was elegant and above par in 
all respects; so was its learned professor. 
An attendance agent, in the line of his 
regular duties, called, explained his in- 
structions from the ** Board,” and inquired 
if he could do anything for the professor. 
That gentleman, being thus addressed, 
drew himself up to his full height, regard- 
ed the truant officer for a moment, and 
then loftily asked him by what right he 
presumed to interfere with the manage- 
ment of such an institution as that. The 
agent the law to him. This only 
incensed the already irate professor still 
more, for he declared, in high tones, that 
the law could not possibly be intended to 
atfect well-conducted and well- 
known institute. added he, 
‘‘we have no truants here; they are all 
young ladies.” 


read 


such a 


* Besides,” 


‘* Good-morning, Sir,” re- 
plied the agent; ‘* Pll call again.” 
Meanwhile a young gentleman had eall- 
ed at the office of the Board of Attendance 
with a complaint that his two young sis- 
ters—who, by-the-way, were pupils of the 
above institute—were in the habit of play- 
ing truant, and going off to Prospect Park 
with young gentlemen; he had discovered 


it, and found it was not an infrequent oc- | 
currence, and not wishing to make trouble | 


for the girls at home, he determined to go 


quietly to the superintendent, whom he | 
knew to be a kindly and honorable gen- | 


tleman, and ask his advice 
intendent called at 
young ladies. 


The super- 
the residence of the 
Only one of them was at 
home 
part of the girl, and passionate promises 
never to do so any more, but be faithful to 
her school duties, the official left. 


After a tearful interview on the | 


| forcement of 
| buildings are soon to be erected for their 


The next morning the attendance av 
escorted both of the girls to school, ha 
ing them over to the surprised profi 
with these words: ‘I have brought 
of your truants back to you, Sir. § 
be glad to serve you at any time, S$ 
Good-morning.” 

That the popular prejudice to com) 
sory education is steadily decreasing 
shown by the fact that the office of { 
Superintendent of Attendance is daily |, 
sieged by anxious parents or guardians 
begging his advice in regard to their re 
fractory little ones. The Board of Attend 
ance undertaken a vast and 
work, and that it is well performed by tli 
superintendent and his five agents will 
also be shown when it is stated that seven 
thousand cases of truancy have been dis 
posed of within the past year, the majority 
of these having been returned, or for the 
first time placed in their proper schools, 
the remainder being committed to the At 
tendance Schools, whence some have pass 
ed to the tender mercies of the Truant 
Home. 

One of the best results of the compulso 
ry law has been the breaking up of many 


{ 


has 


hobie 


gangs of small boys, some of whom had 
not been near their homes for months 
These are ferreted out of their dens—for 
dens they are—and brought before the su 
perintendent, who, it should be mention 
ed to his credit, is a faithful and philan 
thropic worker in the cause. They are 
questioned closely as to their mode of liy 
ing, and sent to their homes, accompanied 
by the agent of the district, and notice 
given to their parents to send them to 
school. 

As an instance of this herding together, 
five small children were discovered sleep 
ing under an old barn. They had con 
veyed thither a mass of rags and straw, 
which served them for a bed ; they sub 
sisted by begging and thieving, and when 
these resources failed them, they turned 
to the garbage boxes and swill pails in thi 
better portions of the city, rising early in 
the morning to forestall the city scave) 
gers. They had comrades who slept in 
ash - boxes, empty coal-bins, and under 


| stoops; but they preferred the nest under 
| the barn, where they huddled together 


like rats. 

The Attendance Schools have been so 
powerful an instrument in aiding the e 
the law that permanent! 











ommodation. Vigorous measures are 
ne taken in other cities, reform schools 
idjuncts to the publie schools and Tru 
t Homes having proved to be a necessi- 
New York and Buffalo have sent 
smmittees to inquire into the system 
ticed in Brooklyn. Other towns are 
so seeking the way, and it is to be hoped 
it soon all will feel the benefit of a law 
it admonishes parents so imperatively 
they must needs learn that to feed 
| clothe is but the beginning of their 
luty to their offspring. 
So far the law has twice placed its grasp 
the *‘small boy,” first as a non-attend 
then as a truant; next, as 
incorrigible, its iron hand 
oses over him. He now 
asses to the Truant Home 
{ house of study and contempla 
tion, 
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spacious kitchen of the hotel, with its huge 
soup boilers and piles of bright tin plat 
ters, to a sunny garden beyond. We are 
reminded of the prison aspect of affairs 
when the great door is unlocked, and we 
are ushered into the melancholy pres 
ence of the ninety and nine little prison 










































































{ place of discipline and reforma 


tion”’ 











which, chained, bolted, and 
doubly barred, keeps its own 
secrets from the outer world. 

Thither, to this grim abode, 
vo Rhene and I early the 
next morning; armed with 
lunch-baskets, note-books, and 
sketching material, we mean 
to spend the day. <A five-mile 
crawl in the East New York 
horse-cars, a bit of rapid trans- 

on the Jamaica Railway, / 
and a five-minute ride in the 
oddest of Dutch conveyances, Ay 
passing the old toll-gate and 
the flourishing gardens of Cy- 
press Hills, and we halt at the 
Truant Home, which stands 
on the old Jamaica plank-road ‘ 
near Eldert’s Lane. 

The first impression of the \ 
visitor can not fail to be a 
pleasing one. The main 
building occupied by — the 
scholars stands back from sight, and one 
only sees an extremely picturesque old 
mansion showing a sloping roof over- 
shadowed by majestic trees, a long low 
front, and a broad piazza with an impos- 
ing ecolonnade. This was once the fa- 
mous **Snedekor’s Long Island Hotel,” of 
pleasant memory to Brooklynites and old 
New-Yorkers, but now an adjunct of the 
Truant Home. 

As we enter the gate the superintendent 
meetsus. Weare conducted through the 





ers, sixty of whom 
occupy the main 
room, called the Sen 
ior Department, the 
remainder being only 
separated from them 
by a glass partition. 
Never shall I forget 
my first impression 
of the despondent 
boys with awe-strick 
en faces; tanned and 
freckled, save here 
and there that of a pale new-comer, with 
their closely cropped heads, and full suits 
of Kentucky jean, each seemed but a rep 
etition of his neighbor. 

On entering the Home the boy passes 
through various processes of mutation. 
His hair is clipped by an instrument con 
structed on the same principle as the lawn 














HAIR-CLIPPING, 


mower; the clipping occupies twenty see 
onds’ time, and is done with as little cere 
mony as a performance of that machine 
on a bit of greensward. 
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HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


The victim is then seized by two boy 
inmates of the Home, who enjoy their 
“brief authority,” stripped, plunged into | 
a bath, and plentifully doused with soap 
and water, and scrubbed with a scrubbing- 
brush from crown to heel till he glows 
again. He is then arrayed in the uni- 
form of dark brown jean, a large gray felt 
hat placed on his head, and stout 
his feet. 


shoes on 

‘* Led like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter,” he soon finds himself in the dreaded 

prison school-room, where before the sun 

sets he is initiated into the rules of the in- 

stitution, and warned by ocular demon- 

stration of the consequences of breaking 

them. 

The doors being locked and the win- 
dows iron-barred, Rhene and I are prison- | 
ers for the hour, so we employ our time 
in studying the situation. Of all the lit- | 


tle faces before us, not one . 
called really a bad o1 
many have finely cut and « 
noble features, but the majo: 
are childishly simple and 
formed. 

The principal of the sc} 
takes no notice of our intrus 
but with head bent on his br 
keeps up from under his d 
brows a penetrating gaze on | 
Behind h 
on the wall hang three narrow 
blackboards, labelled ‘‘ Caution 
“Censure,” and ‘ Disgrac 
each showing its list of victims 

Seated near the platform at 
his right hand are half a dozen 
boys whose woful faces, with 
their swollen and tear 
stained cheeks, testify only too 
well that the rod on his desk has 
not been idle. 

We long for a rush of t 
free outer air, and are glad, 
when the noon bell rings, to 
follow the little ones out to the 
school grounds—a large 
space inclosed by a very high 
fence, around which 
wooden On the 
hand stands a row of 
shading some gay flower beds 
and bits of grass-plat; the re 
mainder is bare ground, trodden 
hard by the tramp of many feet. 

‘* Forward Ye 


be 


flock before him. 


eyes 


he 


open 


long 
right 


trees, 


are 


seats. 


-march !” shouts 
the principal; and the little 
army passes, troop by troop, in 

double file. After many orders and evo 

lutions, they form in open square, and 
halt, standing in perfect silence under 
the noonday glare. 

A large box is brought out, and placed 
on trestles near the stoop, and two huge 
wooden pails carried to a table beyond. 

‘‘ What is this ceremony ?” asks Rhene 
turning toward the principal. 

‘*Lunch,” replies he, sententiously 

Again the columns are in motion; tliis 
time, in single file, they swing toward tli 
wooden bin, and Rhene, with an expr 
sion of high disdain, watches the pilot 
crackers shovelled out, two to each boy 

The line passes on toward the pails, 
each boy pausing long enough to drain 
a pint cup of milk, and giving way to his 
successor. 

‘* Scanty for 


nourishment growing 
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whispers Rhene, as we saunter 
vn under the trees to the lower part of 
yrounds, 
Yes,” I reply; ‘‘and they have not 
n a morsel since seven oO clock—tive 
Think of it!” 


DINNER IN THE TRUANT HOME, 


‘ 

We sit in the shade, take our luncheon, 
ind watch a group of boys in a corner; 
they are discussing oranges, cakes, and 
other dainties sent them by remembering 
friends in the outer world, and are evi 
dently the aristocrats of the Home. Pres- 
ently the teacher of the Junior Depart- 
ment invites us to visit his part of the 
school. He is a bright young fellow, 


vho manages to keep up a sunshine of | 


lus own, notwithstanding the gloom of 
Vou. LX.—No. 356.—15 
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his surroundings. As we watch his little 
flock and hear them recite, we wonder if 
they will take away with them a touch 
of his culture to brighten their homes 


As the hour for closing 

school draws near, the 

young assistant leads the 

primaries into the larger 

school-room. Marshalled 
| with military exactness, they stand line 
| upon line. He opens the piano, and soon 
| scores of voices are singing, somewhat 
| dolefully, it must be confessed, though in 
| fair time: 


‘IT met a lad the other day 
That ran away from school 

He doubted all his teacher said, 
And hated every rule. 

His books were underneath his coat, 
His dinner in his hat, 
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stone | 


And down upon a cheerless 
All sorrowful, he sat 

Oh, fie, fie, truant! 
Oh, fie, fie, for sh 

Who can 
Who 


ime 
idle 
spell his 


respect an 
can not 
that carried us 


required of us asong,”’ 


‘+: They away captive 


murmurs Rhene, 


BREAD-CUTTING, 


pensively gazing at the singers; but her 


gravity is soon changed to delight when | 


the player singles out a boy of perhaps 
twelve summers, opens an organ near at 
hand, and bids him sing 


Hush! listen. It is a hymn to the Vir 
gin, composed by the young player 


“Mary, mother immaculate,” 


Now 


sings the young voice, faint and low. 


it rises in a pathetic wail sweeter t} 


| flute, clearer than crystal, tremblin, 


a bird, to the soft accompaniment 7) 
instrument 
faints, and dies; 


reed OQnee more it ) 


and we leave the 1 
vlad of the refining influences of the 
vine art” for these young souls 
We are speedily brought down 
our atmosphere of loftier contemp| 
to the stern realities of life at the H 
by hearing the superintendent orde) 
dining-room committee” to procee 
once to the refectory. 
We follow the six little lads whos« 
itis this week to fill the office, and 
them put on their snow-white aprons 
remove the tin soup plates and cups f1 
tables 
more than mediaeval rudeness 
of structure. The platters 
piled on a fourth table nea 
the kitchen door; iron spoons 
brought on, and placed in orde 
We now follow the boys into 
another room, and watch the 
bread-cutting. Here is appa 
ently an old-fashioned hay 
cutter; the blade is clean and 
bright. One boy takes down loaves 
from an immense pile standing 


three long wooden 


against the wall, a man works the 
knife, and as each loaf is placed in 
the cutter, slices it into a box un 
derneath. Two boys fill their arms, 
and bear away the bread to the 
refectory. Meantime the superin 
tendent is ladling out soup from a larg 
tin boiler; the plates are all filled, and 
carried to the three long tables in thi 
refectory ; a slice of bread lies near eacl 
A whistle sounds, there comes a tramp of 
feet, and in march the boys with a quick 
step. Soon all are standing at the long 
tables. The master again sounds 
whistle, all heads are bowed, and a bless 
ing is asked on the bounty before them 
at the close of which the little Catholics 
of the company reverently cross them 
selves on forehead and breast. 
Not a word is spoken, but the silenc: 
broken by a din of spoons and platters 


his 


|and we feel as if witnessing a funeral 
The rest of the | 
school remain standing in perfect silence. | 


feast. As each boy concludes his meal 
he wipes his hands on a towel hanging 


| near, folds his arms, and stands with his 


back to the table until the whistle sounds 
again and grace is repeated by the princ! 


| pal; then ho for the play-ground! wher 


they play in solemn fashion, occasional! 5 
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ng way to bursts of boyish spirits, 
‘+h, when advancing too far, are speed 
checked, in due deference to order 
the Kentucky jeans. 
We have visited the dormitories before, 
ing away with pleasant impressions, 
red only by the memory of an omi 
‘cat-o’-nine-tails” hanging on the 
Ere we leave we take another look 
3s now evening; the clock strikes eight; 
lamps are lighted, revealing a hun 
ed snowy little beds and fair white pil 
s, soon to be pressed by as Many weary 
ns. At the foot of each bed, robed in 
ose White gowns, with hands clasped on 


r breasts, kneel the children It is a 


touching picture! Listen once more 


With one voice, as it were, they repeat 


‘Here on my bed my limbs I lay; 
O, he rreat God, the words I say! 
ends and kindred deat 
In li ind health for many a year 
to me impart 
| heart 
I may 


day 
As they conclude with the simple ‘* Now 
I lay me down to sleep” they remain 
kneeling for private prayer We softly 
say ‘* Good-night,” and come away, hop 
ing that soon in happy dreams the cares 
and trials of the day will be forgotten 
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As swayeth in the summer wind 
The close and stalwart grain, 
So moved the serried Zulu shields 

That day on wild Zlobane; 


The whitet shield of the husband, 
Who hatiiwice need of life, 

The black shield of the young chief, 
Who hath not yet a wife. 


Unrecking harm, the British lay, 
Secure as if they slept, 

While close on front and either flank 
The live black crescent crept, 





Then burst their wild and frightful ery 
Upon the British ears. 

With whir of bullets, glare of shields, 
And flash of Zulu spears, 


They gathered as a cloud, swift rolled, 

‘Twixt sun and summer scene, 

They thickened down as the locusts 

That leave no living green. 

* Zlobane is the name of the mountain which was 
taken by storm from the Zulus by the British forces 
on the morning of the 28th of March, 1879. On the 
top of this mountain the victorious English troops, 
who had unsaddled their horses and cast themselves 
down to rest, were surprised and surrounded by the 
Zulus, Of the whole British corps only one captain 
and six men escaped. 

+ Among the Zulus, the married men carry white 
shields, the bachelors black. 





ZLOBANE 


yrose the British; in the shock And lips yet curled in that sweet pout 
Reeled but an instant: then Shaped by the mother’s breast 
oulder to shoulder, faced the foe. Stood by his side, and silently 

And met their doom like men To his brave father pressed 


t one was there whose heart was torn ; The horse stood nigh: the father kissed 
[In a more awful strife; And tossed the boy astride 

had the soldier’s steady nerve, ‘** Farewell!” he eried, ‘‘ and for thy life, 
And calm disdain of life; That way, my darling, ride!” 


Yet now, half turning from the fray, Searce touched the saddle ere the boy 
Knee smiting against knee, Leaped lightly to the ground, 

He scanned the hills, if yet were left And smote the horse upon its flank 
\n open way to flee That with a quivering bound 

Not for himself. His little son, [t sprang and galloped for the hills, 
Searce thirteen summers born, With one sonorous neigh; 

With hair that shone upon his brows The fire flashed where its spurning feet 


Like tassels of the corn, Clanged o’er the stony way 
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So, shod with fear, fled like the wind, 
From where in ancient fray 

Rome grappled Tusculum, the slain 
Mamilius’ charger gray. 


‘Father, Ill die with you!”* 
As this he saw and heard, 

Turned, and stood breathless in the joy 
And pang that knows no word. 


The sire, 


Once, each, as do long knitted friends, 
Upon the other smiled, 

And then—he had but time to give 
A- weapon to the child 


Ere, leaping o’er the British dead, 
The supple Zulus drew 

The cruel assegais, and first 
The younger hero slew. 


Still grew the father’s heart, his eye 
Bright with unflickering flame: 
Five Zulus bit the dust in death 
By his unblenching aim. 


Then, covered with uncounted wounds, 
He sank beside his child, 

And they who found them say, in death 
Each on the other smiled. 


FERDINAND 
ISTER AT ROME IN 1849. 
ee name and fame of Ferdinand de 

Lesseps have been so closely identified 
with the Suez Canal that the fact is famil- 
iar to few of his having had two careers. 
He was in the diplomatic service of his 
country until his forty-fifth year, and did 


teristic of the man. 


He may be said to | siastic and self-devoted patriot no land 


| minister at 
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The son at an early age was enlist: 
the same service, commencing with « 
sular duties in or near Egypt, rising t 
grade of acting consul-general there 
finally filling the important post of Fr 
Rome in 1849, when thi 


| historic city was made a battle-field 
factions, and her young republic, u 


| early intimacy with the young 


| ward Viceroy, germinated the Suez Ca 
| concession. 


| tune. 


Mazzini, bombarded out of existence 
General Oudinot with French cannon 
From the seed of Ferdinand de Less« 
Said Pasha 
vounger son of Mehemet Ali, and afte 
For it was from the hands 
of his former playmate, twenty-five years 
later, that De Lesseps received that grant 
the stepping-stone to his fame and fo 
The young men, though so widely 


| different in blood, training, and cultur 


yet had qualities in common which at 
tached them to each other. Both 
frank, fearless, gay, and adventurous in 
temper; both loved manly sports and 


were 


| horsemanship; both had a keen zest for 
| feats of strength or skill, and the manage 


DE LESSEPS AS MIN- | 


ment of the unrivalled Arab steeds 
But Said Pasha did not attain 
throne until 1854; and De Lesseps, many 
years before, had drifted far away from 
the East, and in 1849 was French minister 


the 


| at Rome—a position equally critical and 


embarrassing, owing to the vacillating 
policy of the government he served, at one 


|time encouraging the revolutionists, at 
another sending them greeting in the 
| shape of shot and shell. 

not commence his efforts in behalf of the | 
great work by which he is now generally | 
known until he had closed that career in | 
a way and for a reason eminently charac- | 


have been almost born in the French dip- 


lomatic service, his father, Matthew 


de | 


Lesseps, having acted as France’s first | 
representative at the court of Mehemet | 


Ali, and for many years having figured | the French minister, himself ever an en 


in Eastern diplomacy. 


* When the Zulus rushed in on the small British 
detachment of Colonel Wood, and while there was 
yet an open road in one direction, Colonel Weather- 
ly, an English cavalry officer, clapped his son, a boy 


Mazzini (perhaps next to Cavour the 
most remarkable Italian of the century) 
was the heart and soul of the movement 
for Italian liberation, and a more enthu 


could boast of. At that period he stood 
before the world as the first of Romans, 
and the charms of his society and the con 
tagion of his enthusiasm were caught by 


| thusiast for liberty. 


No man ever saw and conversed freely 


| with Mazzini (as has the writer) without 
| being impressed with the thorough sincer 
| ity and unselfish patriotism of the man, 


of thirteen, who was with him, on horseback, kissed | 


him, and told him to fly for life. The lad jumped 


it galloping off, and said, “ Father, I'll die with you.” | 


The father handed his revolver to the child just as 
the Zulus reached, over British bodies, the spot where 
they stood. Weatherly slew five Zulus before he fell, 
but the son was killed at once. 


| 
} 
! 


beside whom that soldier of fortune and 


| filibuster Garibaldi was almost dwarfed 
from the saddle, striking the horse a lash which sent | 


into an adventurer. The broad 
brow, the luminous eyes, the earnest in 
tensity of look, the silvery persuasiveness 
of voice and speech, and the enthusiasm 
which glowed under all like a flame, mac 


open 





FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AS 


vzini an irresistible advocate with men 
kindred natures. In the réle he was 
n playing at Rome there was every- 


ie to assist these personal attributes. | 


r whatever errors may be charged on 
later acts, when driven to be 
lotter in exile, this Roman episode is 
jinous, and casts no shadow on 


zini’s 


ne. 
The year 1848-49 was memorable as a 
uv of national convulsions—of an up 
heaval of populations and crash of falling 
The Pope, who had commenced | 
as a reformer, but turned into other paths, 
terrified at the disaffection of his people, 


thrones. 


j 


fled from Rome in disguise, and left the 
Romans free to adopt what form of gov- 
ernment they might prefer. The Pope’s | 
flight was accepted as an abdication, and 
on the 9th February, 1849, the Roman 
Parliament proclaimed Rome a republic. 
Mazzini was declared a Roman citizen, | 
and made a member of the Assembly, and 
he forthwith hurried to Rome, where he | 
soon was placed at the head of the repub- 
lic as one of three Triumvirs. He at once 
prepared for war with Austria, flushed | 
with her victory over Charles Albert at 
Novara. While they were organizing 
their forces to resist their avowed enemy, 
before a month had elapsed, France, from | 
whom they had every reason to expect 

aid, perfidiously sent an army, under Gen- 

eral Oudinot, to crush the republic. Yet | 
even against these fearful odds Mazzini 

inspired his people to resistance. He took 

the bold measure of assembling all the | 
troops, defiling them in battalions before | 
the palace of the Assembly, and put the 
question of peace or war to them. The 


his | 


| the action of France. 


| as well as of personal biography. 


universal shout of ‘‘ War!” that rose from | 


the ranks ‘‘ drowned in an instant the tim- | 
id doubts of their leaders,” to use his own 

language in narrating this event. 
Napoleon was then President of 
French Republic, and Italy never forgave 
him for this act, which he afterward 
strove to redeem. After two 
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destroy, the republic;” and, with his two 
colleagues, sent in his resignation. 

It was at this critical period, when the 
army of France was sent to Rome, that 
Ferdinand de Lesseps showed the stutf 
that was in him. He, as minister of 
France at Rome, boldly took issue with 
the French ministry, and denounced the 
sin and shame of the bombardment of a 
sister republic, in violation of solemn 
He refused absolutely to have 
act or part in such proceedings, and find- 
ing his protest to the ministry and Coun 
cil of State disregarded, resigned his posi- 


pledges. 


tion, and passed from the service to which 
he had devoted his life, rather than vio- 
late principle, truth, and justice; for he 
surrendered not only this high position, 
but his diplomatic career at the same 
time, and met the denunciation not only 


| of the ministers, but also of the National 


Assembly, for daring to run counter to 
With the frank 


ness and fearlessness of his nature, M. De 


| Lesseps confronted his accusers and ad 
| versaries, and in a printed brochure of 


thirty-eight pages, under his own signa 
ture, dated 25th August, 1849, with mer 


| ciless logic and irrefragable facts, vindi 
| cated 


himself, and hurled back the de 
nunciations of his accusers in the cabinet 
and the Assembly. 

That vindication (presented me by M. 
De Lesseps when he came on his new 
private mission to Egypt in 1854 to agi- 
tate the Suez Canal question) is now ly- 
ing before me, and a few extracts from it 
will open a new page of Roman history 
In this 


| defense he convicts the ministry of false- 


hood and treachery, and furnishes a curi 


| ous chapter of history, from extracts from 


| notes daily jotted down by him from the 


Louis | 
the | 
| parts: 


months’ | 


siege, during which time the Romans | 
proved worthy of their old renown, the 


French gained possession of the heights 
dominating the city, and threatened to 


easily could have done. The Assembly, 
declaring further resistance to be impos- 
sible, called on the Triumvirate to treat 
for peace with the French general. This 
Mazzini refused to do, saying he ‘‘ had 
been elected a Triumvir to defend, not 


15th of May until his departure. 

The pamphlet divided into three 
firstly, a reply to the ministry ; sec 
ondly, appearance before the Council of 
State; thirdly, response to the report of 
the Council of State. 


His 


1S 


defense commences thus: ‘‘ The 


| ministry which, after confiding to me, 
| under circumstances of the most critical 
destroy it with their artillery, as they | 


| 
| 


kind for its own existence, a mission 
bristling with difficulties, and which, its 
own peril passed, so easily abandoned me, 
without even deigning to examine into 
my acts, has also instigated public at 
tacks on me from the highest national 


tribunal, before the Council of State, 
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charged with the examination into my 
conduct, had even commenced its inquiry. 
I have been slow in using my right of 


self-defense, and I now do so with all re 


be- 


serve, moderation, and sincerity, as 
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He commences by complaining o 


| use and falsification of a private letter 


dressed by him to M. Drouyn de Lh 





FERDINAND 


comes a who, through for 
public opinion and his own dignity, will 
not imitate the adversaries. 
Yet for this I am denounced as having 
taken too great a liberty. 


man respect 


arts of his 
Lam accused 
of insubordination ; and because a simple 
statement of the facts lays bare the poli- 
ey under which I have been so unreason- 
able as not to permit myself to be crushed 
silently, they again assail me with new 
blows—always in advance of an inquiry 
into the facts—in the meetings of the 
Legislative Assembly of the 6th and 7th 
of August. 


his personal friend, former Minist 
Foreign Affairs, by the then min 

DE LESSEPS 

who attempted to prove that this letter 


was the moving cause of the French oc 
cupation. 

By a citation of dates M. De Lesseps 
proves the falsity of this statement, and 
at the same time reveals the remarkable 
fact that from the 10th May to the 1st of 
June he was left by the ministry without 
one word of instruction, or response to 
his repeated requests for such answer or 
instructions, were it but in the words 
“Yes” or ‘‘ No” by telegram. 

The ministry was silent, evidently in 





I shall therefore briefly re- | tending to make their representative their 
spond to the later allegations of the min- | scapegoat, should it be necessary for their 
istry, and shall then show the character | own safety. But they found to their cost 
of the examination made by the Council | that their scapegoat had sharp horns, and 
of State, as well as its report, based there- | they came badly damaged out of the con 
on, which, by another peculiarity in this | flictthey had provoked. M.DeTocqueville 
strange affair, was first made known to] and M. De Falloux were the chief assail 
me through a publication in the official | ants of M. De Lesseps in the Assembly 


Moniteur of the 22d August.” land to these gentlemen he pays his re 
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cts, politely proving their utter igno- 

ce of the facts of the case on which 

vy dogmatized so arrogantly. 

‘In my answers to an investigation 

ch lasted four hours,” he goes on to 

‘“T have covered all the facts of the 

I have how impartially I 

lived the internal condition of Rome, 
olutely free, as I was, of all political 
judice or private interest. Intercept- 
by the ministry at Paris a few days 
rmy return from Madrid, on my way 

o Berne, my new post, I only accepted a 
nporary mission to Italy which was 

n offered me, and could have had no 
reconceived policy to carry out. My 
sole purpose was, if possible, to prevent a 
renewal of hostilities between the French 
orces and the Romans, and to avoid any 
nisunderstandings between them. But 
hiefly to avoid the destruction of the 
Roman Republic by our arms, was the 
point on which my attention was fixed on 
leaving Paris.” 

He proves that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
one of the cleverest heads in French di- 
plomaey, was equally anxious to keep 
the peace with Rome, and placed him in 
relations with M. Accursi, Minister of the 
Interior at Rome—then an envoy to 
France—who was to meet him at Toulon, 
ind furthermore that Drouyn de Lhuys 
placed him in immediate communication 
with Mazzini through a mutual friend, an 
Italian. 

The ‘‘ notes” of M. De Lesseps, referred 
to above, contain curious facts. 
\mong others, he cites the opinion of the 
-aptain of an American man-of-war, who, 
having visited the defenses, declared that 
t would require at least 30,000 or 40,000 
nen and a protracted siege to take the 
city. In this opinion our American was 
right, and Lord Napier, captain of the 
Bull-dog, expressed the same opinion. 
De Lesseps’s opinion of the policy to be 
pursued is thus briefly sketched : 

‘Tt were unworthy of France, under the 
pretext of disputing Austrian influence in 
Italy, to charge herself with the odious 
task which the policy, natural tendencies, 
and interests of that power have devolved 
ipon her. Austria has ever been better 
informed than we as to the opinions which 
constitute the strength of parties on the 
peninsula. She knows the horror inspired 
y the government of priests in the Ro- 
ian mind, and would gladly see us charge 
ourselves with a restoration more political 


shown 


some 


| than religious, one greatly more desired 


by absolutism than by the Church 

‘*Should we seek to occupy Rome by 

force, without the papal sanction, we will 
be greatly embarrassed. Certainly our 
soldiers can triumph over mere material 
difficulties, but that is the smallest con 
sideration. For should we crush the re 
public, the Pope will not return under the 
conditions we must impose upon him. M. 
D’Harcourt agrees with me on this point. 
We should therefore be forced into a per- 
manent occupation. We would finish by 
losing our influence over all parties, and 
forfeiting all the objects of our expedi- 
tion. Our efforts and expenditures will 
end in uniting against us the passions of 
the whole Italian people.” 
M. D’ Harcourt 
firmed at the Council of State, of which 
he was a member, expressing astonish- 
ment that M. De Lesseps should be blamed 
for conduct of which the Council had pre 
viously approved, as he personally knew. 
3ut his opinion was overruled, although, 
as the testimony of an able and eminent 
statesman, it carries great weight with it, 
and makes the vindication conclusive. 

In the third division of M. De Lesseps’s 
plea there occur some reflections on the 
‘‘theory of the infallibility of instrue- 
tions,” which are ingenious and forcible. 


These statements con 


| He says: ‘‘ The theory of the infallibility 


of instructions inaugurated by the report 
of the Council of State overturns all re- 
ceived ideas on diplomacy, making an am- 
bassador but an automaton, without the 
power of initiating anything, and binding 
him with a chain which prevents his mak- 
ing any movement under circumstances 
unforeseen, or not literally explained by 
his government inadvance. For my own 
part, while insisting that neither in letter 
nor spirit did I act against my instructions, 
I yet can not admit the doctrine, and pro 
ceed to lay down the true principles from 
indisputable authorities.” After which he 
quotes from Marten’s Diplomatic Manual 
to sustain his position, as well as the in- 
structions of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which 
say, ‘‘ Your enlightened judgment must 
guide you, according to the circumstances ; 
for to make your instructions more precise 
we should require detailed information as 


| to the condition of the Roman States, in 


accessible to us;” and he triumphantly 
adds, ‘‘ Must, therefore, all that was said 
to me by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, by M. Odi 
lon Barrot, and by the President of the Re 
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public [Louis Napoleon], count for noth- 
ing, as weighed against this dictum of the 
Council of State?” He then quotes large- 
ly from the declarations of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in his proclamations, and 
explanations to Parliament, as to the scope 


| 
| 


and object of the Oudinot expedition, one | 


of which gives him discretionary power, 


thus: ‘‘ As to the real purpose and scope | 


of this expedition, to preserve them in 
tact in spite of all eventualities, by decis- 
ion of the cabinet we have sent to Rome 
an envoy who enjoys our entire confi- 
dence, and who has proven under diffi- 
cult circumstances that he would ever 


advocate the cause of liberty and human- | 


itv. M. De Lesseps has been chosen as 
that envoy.” 


minister thus sent was the moving cause 
of his withdrawal from the diplomatic 
service. He would palter neither with 
truth nor justice; he would not lend him- 
self to a policy equally cowardly and cruel, 
nor sanction the crushing out of a young 
republic whose baptism of blood and tears 
appealed to the sympathy of every enlight- 


ened mind and generous heart in Europe. | 


Under the timid and truckling policy of 
the then French cabinet the crime against 
the Italian people was perpetrated, equal- 
ly against policy and principle, and years 
since Ferdinand de Lesseps stood justified 
before France and the world for the atti- 
tude he then assumed and the predictions 
he then made. It is a curious fact that 
Louis Napoleon but ten years later, when 
Emperor, should have taken M. De Lesseps 
into his confidence, and exerted all the 
weight of his then powerful influence in 
behalf of the Suez Canal scheme, essen- 
tially aiding in its speedy execution. 
Equally curious is it to speculate on the 
consequences that might have resulted to 
M. De Lesseps and the world had his gov- 
ernment not disapproved of his action at 
Rome, and had he continued in his diplo- 
matic career. For when he came to seek 
that concession in 1854 he was upward 
of fifty years old—an age in which few 
men change the whole direction of their 
thoughts and labors, although it can not 
be doubted that his diplomatic training 
aided greatly in his successful prosecution 
of his work. For the natural difficulties 
in cutting through that narrow isthmus 
of sand were as nothing to the internation- 
al rivalries and jealousies to be removed 


before spade or dredging-machine «& 
be set to work efficiently. The Suez 
nal had to be cut as much with ton 
and pen as with pick and shovel, ar 
this work the ever-ready tongue and 
of the ex-diplomate were invaluable 
juncts. Like Cleopatra, 
“age can not wither him, 
Nor custom stale his infinite variety 


Although past the allotted Seripturs 
term of man’s life, M. De Lesseps is 
youthful in body, brain, and heart as n 
twenty years his juniors, and the chary 
of his manner and presence and vivacity 
as unflagging as when he went on that 


| mission to Rome just thirty years ago 
| The only indications of the touch of tim: 
The justification of this eulogium by the | 


| 


are to be found in the plentiful snow, 
hair which crowns a vivacious counte 
nance, a healthy complexion, and a lus 
trous eye. With a family of small chil 
dren clustering around him, and a lovely 
young wife, he seems to have renewed 
his youth by some process like that which 
Bulwer assigned to Zanoni: and even 
now, like Alexander, is sighing, not for 
new worlds to conquer, but for new ca 
nals to cut in Greece, in Africa, and i: 
America. 

One curious trait of the man, fron 
youth to age, has been his utter incapaci 
ty for concealment of his plans or pu 
poses, or indirection of any kind. He 
has always taken the world into his con 
fidence, and gone to his object straight 
as an arrow to its mark, with a convi 
tion of his own success always which has 
greatly assisted in his attaining it. The 
frankness with which he admits his 
changes of conviction is a key-note to his 
character. In the defense from which | 
have been quoting he says: ‘‘I can not 
see why I should be blamed for not hav 
ing persevered in following up an erron 
ous appreciation of the situation. No 
man is infallible, nor is there any repre 
sentative man who does not find good 
cause under altered circumstances to rec 
tify his original impressions, without in 
curring the reproach of inconsistency 

But space will not allow an extended 
notice of the personal traits of a man 
who has stamped himself on his era, and 
whose career, like a bright sunset, throws 
as brilliant hues over the heavens as 


| when it rose up to public view more tha! 


a quarter of a century ago. 
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MUSIC AND WORDS 


Q Music, come forth and clasp thou my word, 
Clasp it and cling till it merge all in thee 
For my verse is but streamlet or soaring bird, 
While thou art the sunlight and measureless 


And as the lark flies to be lost in the light, 
To be lost in the ocean all rivulets flow, 
So thou art as home to my saddened words’ flight, 


And as flowers to the seed which my fragile hands sow 


For more than by fire flies dross from the gold 
Do thy mystery and magic our sorrow transmut« 

See! what was Despair when the rhyme only told 
Was Rapture when sung to the passionate lute 


For the words have been false so oft on the lips, 


And they bear on their front the scar and the stain, 
And the orb of the soul is half light, half eclipse, 
In their purest intent and their loftiest strain 


Ay, the word is as flesh, and the flesh is as Frass, 
And the spirit must use, and the spirit must scor 

Poor snow-flakes that drift, mere sands in the glass: 
Leaves by the wind from the tree of life torn. 


But the music exalts, and the musie redeems, 

With its passion and measure, its rhythmical joy, 
And its numbers all woven to tissue of dreams 

Of delight where there enters nor taint nor alloy. 


What are words at the best but the weed of the shore, 
Where foam is and fret and the doom of unrest; 
Where the pendulum—thought—* evermore, nevermore,” 

Makes echo to ebb and to flood in the breast ? 


But the music is there where the moon in her might 
At the centre and depth plucks the heart of the sea: 
Where the Hours are alone with the Day and the Night, 
And earth’s spirit exults, disembodied and free. 


For at heart of the word lies the doubt and the dread, 
As the canker and worm at the heart of the fruit; 

For what things hath man said that man hath not gainsaid, 
While no angel decides, and the balance is mute ? 


Be it passion or prayer in our soul-searching need, 

Love’s heaven that we seek, or the heaven of the saints, 
The fires brightly burn while the silences feed, 

And the heart’s altar-flame nor flickers nor faints. 


But the prayer of the lips is the creed and the form, 
And denial is there or from Heaven or of man; 

And the word-proffered love brings the stress and the storm, 
Though the sweet broken light of a rainbow may span 


And we listen with spirit ecstatic, translate 

From our limits and griefs to the life without bounds: 
And our fibre that wastes feels the master of fate 

*Mid that order and passion and glory of sounds 


Oh, foolish to question of better and worse, 
And of meanings that hide, and of ill and of good, 
In the art that redeems from the snake and the curse, 
And as healer to brain and enrichment to blood. 


Those be clews that may guide, and a sword that defends, 
As we creep through the brute-haunted mazes of earth ; 
That is wings for a flight that aspires and ascends 
To a kingdom that knows not of sin or of death. 


Would ye conquer the grave and the worm and the word ? 
Then be more of the soul to all harmonies given, 

As more and yet more of the music is heard 
The sign and the promise and foretaste of heaven 
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CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 


MAIDENS, mothers that may be, 
Bring your wreaths to deck the shrine 
Of the Mother-Maid divine 
With her Child upon her kne 
Shout your silvery songs of praise 


Kor the birth of better days 


Mothers, come! I see confessed 
In your glances deep and mild 
The adoration of the Child. 
Come, your children at the breast; 
Lift your prayerful songs of praise 


For the birth of better days. 


Children, come with confidence 
Seek the benediction mild 
Of this gentle little Child, 
Who was love and innocence: 
Lisp your guileless songs of praise 


For the birth of better days 








WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING 
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CHAPTER XVII 


VILLAINY ABROAD. 


T is near mid-day; two iate people are 


sitting at breakfast; the sky-light over- 


is quite heroic; whether he is a1 
science, working day and night t: 
out things for the good of the 
nobody thanking him or caring a 
him, or whether he is a physici 
practice with not a minute that « 
called his own 
at any hour—” 


| ‘The patient drudgery of such 


liable to be summo 


The voice again becomes inaud 
It is remarked to this young man t 
Mary Avon seems to have a pret 
high opinion of the medical professi: 

‘She herself,” he says, hastily, wi 
a touch of color in his face, ** has 
patience and fortitude of a dozen d 
tors.” 

Once more the light tread on deck 
comes near the sky-light. 

“If I were the government, 
Mary Avon, warmly, *'] 
ashamed to see so rich a country as 
England content to take her know 
edge second-hand from the German 

universities, while such men as Dr. Suth 


Savs 


should be 


|erland are harassed and hampered in 


their proper work by having to write 


| articles and do ordinary doctor's visit 


head has been lifted, and the cool sea-air | 


fills the saloon. 

‘Dead calm again,” says Angus Suth- 
erland, for he can see the rose-red ensign 
hanging limp from the mizzen-mast, a 
blaze of color against the still blue. 


is quite motionless, and that a perfect si- 
lence reigns around her. 
can hear so distinctly 

sky-light—the gentle footsteps of two peo- 
ple who are pacing up and down the deck, 


That is why we 


I should be ashamed. If it is 
want of money, why don’t they pack off 


ing. 


| a dozen or two of the young noodles who 


pass the day whittling quills in the Fo 
eign Office 2?” 
Even when modified by the. distance, 


| and by the soft lapping of the water out 
There is no doubt that the White Dove | 


side, this seems rather strong language for 


|a young lady... Why should Miss Avon 
again insist in such a warm fashion on the 


through the open | 


and the soft voice of one of them as she | 


speaks to her friend. What 
wild enthusiasm about, then ? 

‘It is the noblest profession in the 
world !”—we can hear so much 
passes the sky-light. ‘‘One profession 


as she 


studies the art of killing in every form ; 
but this one lives only to heal—only to re- 
lieve the suffering and help the miserable. 
That is the profession I should belong to 
if I were a man.” 

Our young doctor says nothing as the 
voice recedes ; but he is obviously listen- 
ing for the return walk along the deck. 
And here she comes again 


is all this | 


| 
| 


necessity of endowing research ? 

But Angus Sutherland’s face is burning 
red. Listeners are said to hear ill 
themselves. 

‘* However, Dr. Sutherland is not lik 


0 


| ly to complain,” she says, proudly, as she 


‘*No; he is too proud 


He does his work, and 


comes by again. 
of his profession. 


| leaves the appreciation of it to others 
lives by fomenting quarrels, and another | 


And when everybody knows that he wil! 
one day be among the most famous mi 
in the country, is it not monstrous that |i 
should be harassed by drudgery in tli 
mean time? If I were the government ~ 

But Angus Sutherland can not suiter 
this to go on. He leaves his breakfast 
unfinished, passes along the saloon. and 
ascends the companion. 

‘** Good-morning!” he says 





Why, 
Says. 
itly as 
e both 
ping m 
ernme! 
you mic 
will wa 
i to be a 
I heare 
he ac 
The girl, 
the open 
We th 
unmered, 
shed. 
‘At leas 
ibout the ¢ 
Well, all 
vive me ¢ 
W hat,’ 
‘ter tha 
I don't 
And sei 
‘I don’t 
‘And the 
land 2?” 
‘So mut 
ntly. 
“Why,” 
you were 
ack some 
you change 
He hesitat 
says 
‘T believe 
laS got posss 


" ewaaacu 


so long with that tempting invitation of | 
yours to stay and see the White Dove 


through the equinoctials that 
think I really must give in.” 
You can not help yourself,” his host 
ess says, promptly. ‘‘ You have already | 
promised. Mary is my witness.” 

The witness seems anxious to avoid be 
ing brought into this matter; she turns to | 
Laird quickly, and asks him some 
about Ru-na-Gaul light 


that I 


ie 
question over 
there 

Ru-na-Gaul light no doubt it is—shin 
¢ white in the sun at the point of the 
vreat cliffs; and there is the entrance to 
‘obermory; and here is Mingary Castle 

brown ruins amid the brilliant greens 
f those sloping shores—and there are the 
misty hills over Loch Sunart. For the 
rest, blue seas around us, glassy and still; 


ind blue skies overhead, cloudless and | 


pale. The barometer refuses to budge 


| to it. 
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But suddenly there is a brisk excite 
ent What though the breeze that 
rkening the water there is coming on 
rht ahead ?—we shall moving any 
vy \nd as the first puffs of it catch 
e sails, Angus Sutherland places Mary 
yon: 1n command 


Is 


be 


; and she is now—by 

permission of her travelling physi 
in—allowed to stand as she guides the 
urse of the vessel. She has become an 
perienced pilot: the occasional glance 
the leach of the top-sail is all that is 
eded ; full 
d by’ as the master of one of the fa 
us Cup-takers. 


she keeps as accurately 


** Now, Mary,” Says her hostess, ‘* it all 
vends on you as to whether Angus will 
ch the steamer this evening.” 

‘Oh, does it?” she says, with apparent 
rocence. 

‘Yes; we shall want very good steer 
- to get within sight of Castle Osprey 
ore the evening.” 

‘Very well, then,” says this audacious 
‘son. 

At the instant 
s the helm down. 


same she deliberately 
Of course the yacht 
ctly runs up to the wind, her sails 
yping helplessly. Everybody looks 
prised; and John of Skye, thinking 
t the new skipper has only been a bit 
‘less, calls out: 
Keep her full, mem, if you please.’ 
What do you mean, Mary? What 
you about ?” cries Queen T— 
[am not going to be responsible for 
sending Dr. Sutherland away,” she says, 
in a matter-of-fact manner, ** 


since he says 
he is in no hurry to go. 


If you wish to 
drive your guest away, I won't be a party 
I mean to steer as badly as I can.” 

‘*Then I depose you,” says Dr. Suther 
land, promptly. ‘‘I can not have a pilot 
who disobeys orders.” 


-*' Very well,” she says, ‘‘ you may take 


| the tiller yourself; and she goes away, 


and sits down, in high dudgeon 
Laird. 

So once more we get the vessel under 
way; 


by the 


and the breeze is beginning to blow 
somewhat more briskly; and we notice 
with hopefulness that there is rougher 
water further down the Sound. But with 
this slow process ef beating, how are we to 
get within sight of Castle Osprey before 
the great the 
Sout’ 


steamer comes up from 


The Laird is puzzling over the Admiral 


ty Sailing Directions. The young lady, 
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deeply offended, who sits beside biliee: pays | er gous, and pretend it is a science, 
him great attention, and talks ‘‘ at’ the | all that.” 


rest of the passengers with undisguised ‘* Well,” says the Laird, who is qu 


contempt unaware of the fury that fills her bra 








[sex PAGE 248.] 


HE CRIED 


roo ? 


THAT 








WOULD JUSTIFY 





YOU 








‘It is all hap-hazard, the sailing of a | 
yacht,” she says to him, though we can | book. that 


‘there are some of the phrases in this 

are verra extraordinary. In 
all hear. ‘‘Anybody can do it. But | navigating this same Sound of Mull, they 
they make a jargon about it to puzzle oth- | say you are to keep the ‘ weather shore 





WHITE WING 


hy yard.’ How ci 
shore aboard ?” 
‘Indeed, if we don’t get into a port 
n.” remarks our hostess and chief com 
officer, ‘“‘it will be the only 
shall have on board. 
id you like it cooked, Mary ?” 


un ye keep the weather 


ssariat 
ng we How 
‘‘T won't speak to any of you,” 
iseraced skipper, with much composure. 
‘Will you sing to us, then ?” 

‘Will you behave properly if you are 
instated in command ?” 
Sutherland. 


7 asks Angus 
‘Yes, I will,” she says, quite humbly; 
forthwith she is allowed to have the 
ller again. 


and 
Brisker and brisker grows the breeze; 
is veering to the south, too; the sea is 
and with it the spirits of every 
y on board. The ordinarily sedate 
respectable White Dove is showing 
herself a trifle frisky, moreover: an occa 
clatter of hair-brushes 
candlesticks tells us that people accus 
tomed to calms fall into the habit of leav- 
ng their cabins ill arranged. 
‘There will be more wind, Sir,” says 
John of Skye, coming aft; and he is look 


S] mal below or 


g¢ at some long and streaky ‘‘ mares’- 
** And if 
ere wass a gale o’ wind, I would let her 
have it.” 

Why that grim ferocity of look, ( 
tain John ? 


tails” in the southwestern sky. 


+ 


ap- 
Is the poor old White tinal 
responsible for the. too fine weather, that 
you would like to see her driven, all wet 
and bedraggled, before a southwesterly 
gale? If you must quarrel with some- 
hing, quarrel with the barometer: you 
may admonish it with a belaying-pin if 
you please, 

Brisker and brisker 
Now we hear the first pistol-shots of the 
spray come rattling over the bows; and 


Hector of Moidart has from time to time | 
to duck his head, or shake the water from | 


his jersey. The White Dove breasts these 
rushing waves, and a foam of white water 
goes hissing away from either side of her. 
Speine Mor and Speine Beg we leave be- 
hind; in the distance we can desery the 
ruins of Aros Castle and the deep inden 
tation of Salen Bay; here we are passing 
the thick woods of Funeray. 
farewell, to Funeray !” The squally look 


in the southwest increases; the wind veers | 


more and more. Commander Mary Avon 


to retain hold in these plunging seas. 
Von. LX.—No. 356.—16 


S: AY 


says the | 


grows the breeze. | 


** Farewell, | 


is glad to resign the helm, for it is not easy | 
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| 


‘Why, you will catch the steamer, 
| er all, Angus,” says his hostess, as we 
tearing by the mouth of Loch Aline. 
the last,” he 
‘** Give her some more sheet, 


wind 


aft 


ro 


‘*This is a good one for 
calls to her. 
John 5 
north.” 


the is voing round to the 
Whence comes the whirling storm in 
| the midst of the calm summer weather ? 
The blue heavens are as blue as the petal 
of 


nothine to 


a crane’s-bill: surely such a sky has 
TN > 
with But 


welcome 


do a hurricane. 
from, it 

brave White 
driving throug] 


h those heavy 


wherever it comes is 


enough; and the Dove goes 
h seas, Some 
times cresting them buoyantly, at other 
times meeting them with a dull shock, fol 
lowed by a swish of water that rushes 
And those two 
women-folk, without Ulsters or other cov 


along the lee scuppers. 
ering: it is a merry game to play jack-in- 
the-box, and duck their heads under the 
shelter of the | 
into the air 

the best of it. Laugh as they may, they 
| must be feeling rather damp about their 
hair; and as for Mary Avon's face, that 
has got a bath of salt-water at least a doz 
en times. 


‘when the spray springs 
But somehow the sea 


vets 


She cares not. Sun, wind, and 
allows to do their worst with her 
complexion. Soon we shall have to call 
| her the Nut-brown Maid. 

Brisker and brisker grows the breeze. 
Angus Sutherland, with a rope round the 
tiller, has his teeth set hard: he is indeed 
letting the White Dove have it at last, for 
he absolutely refuses to have the top-sail 
down. The main tack, then: might not 
that be hauled up? No; he will have 
none of John of Skye’s counsels. The 
White Dove tears her way through the 
water—we raise a cloud of birds from the 
rocks opposite Seallasdale the 


at Craignure 


sea she 


we see 
white surf breaking in 
ahead of us is Lismore Lig 


ht house, perch- 
ed over the whirling and struggling tides, 
shining white in the sunlight above the 
dark and driven sea, 


“ Ahead she goes; 


the land she knows!” 


past the shadowy ruins of Duart, and 
out and through the turbulent tides off 
the light-house rocks. The golden after- 
noon is not yet far advanced: let but this 
brave breeze continue, and soon they will 
descry the White Dove the far 
heights of Castle Osprey. 

But there was to be no Castle Osprey 
| for Angus Sutherland that evening, de 


from 
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made. It wasa race, indeed, between the 
yacht and the steamer for the quay; and 
notwithstanding that Mary Avon was 
counselling everybody to give it up as im- 
possible, John of Skye would hold to it 
in the hope of pleasing Dr. Sutherland 
himself. And no sooner was the anchor 
let go in the bay than the gig was down 
from the davits, the men had jumped in, 
the solitary portmanteau was tossed into 
the stern, and Angus Sutherland was hur- 
riedly bidding his adieux. The steamer 
was at this instant slowing into the quay. 

‘I forbid any one to say good-by to 
him,” says our admiral-in-chief, sternly. 


* Au revoir—auf wiedersehen—any thing | 


you like—no good-by.” 


Last of all he took Mary Avon’s hand. 


spite the splendid run the White Dove had | 


| did it mechanically, listlessly—she \ 


what not lying on the hall table. This 
was the first welcome that civilizatio, 
wr And although we defied these 
claims, and determined that not an ey 
velope should be opened till after dinner. 
Mary Avon, having only one letter await 
ing her, was allowed to read that. She 


gave us. 


not in very good spirits. But sudden], 


| we heard her utter some slight exclama 


tion ; and then we turned and saw that 
there was a strange look on her face—of 
dismay and dread. She was pale, too 
and bewildered—like one stunned. They 
without a word she handed the letter to 
her friend. 

‘* What is the matter, Mary ?” 

But she read the letter; and, in her 


| amazement, she repeated the reading of it 


‘* You have promised, you know,” she | 


said, with her eyes cast down. 

‘Yes,’ said he, regarding her for an 
instant with a strange look—earnest, per- 
haps, and yet timid—as if it would ask a 
question, and dared not—** I will keep my 
promise.” Then he jumped into the boat. 

That was a hard pull away to the quay; 
and even in the bay the water was rough, 
so that the back-sweep of the oars some- 
times caught the waves and sent the spray 
flying in the wind. The Chevalier had 
rung her bells. We made sure he would 
be too late. What was the reason of this 
good-natured indulgence ?* We lost sight 
of the gig in at the landing-slip. 

Then the great steamer slowly steamed 
away from the quay: who was that on 
the paddle-box waving good-by to us ? 

‘*Oh yes, I can see him plainly,” calls 
out Queen T——, looking through a glass ; 
and there is a general waving of handker- 
chiefs in reply to the still visible signal. 
Mary Avon waves her handkerchief too 

in a limp fashion. We do not look at 
her eyes. 

And when the gig came back, and we 
bade good-by for the time to the brave old 
White Dove, and set out for Castle Os- 
prey, she was rather silent. In vain did 
the Laird tell her some of the very best 
ones about Homesh; she seemed anxious 
to get into the house, and to reach the sol- 
itude of her own room. 

But in the mean time there was a not- 
able bundle of letters, newspapers, and 

* Thank you very much, Mr, L——, for calling 
the attention of the captain to the approaching boat. 


It was one of many good deeds that we are grate- 
ful for. 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


aloud. It was a brief, business-like, and 
yet friendly letter, from the manager of a 
certain bank in London. He said he was 
sorry to refer to painful matters; but no 
doubt Miss Avon had seen in the papers 
some mention of the absconding of Mr 
Frederick Smethurst, of —— ——. He 
hoped there was nothing wrong; but he 
thought it right to inform Miss Avon that, 
a day or two before this disappearance, 
Mr. Smethurst had called at the bank 
and received, in obedience to her written 
instructions, the securities— U. S. Five 
Twenties—which the bank held in her 
name. Mr. Smethurst had explained that 
these bonds were deliverable to a certain 
broker, and that securities of a like value 
would be deposited with the bank in a 
day or two afterward. Since then noth 
ing had been heard of him till the Hue 
and Cry appeared in the newspapers. 
Such was the substance of the letter. 

‘*But it isn’t true!” said Mary Avon, 
almost wildly. ‘‘I can not believe it. I 
will not believe it. I saw no announce 
ment in the papers. And I did give him 
the letter—he was acting quite rightly. 
What do they want me to believe ?” 

‘*Oh, Mary!” cries her friend, ‘“ why 
did you not tell us? Have you parted 
with everything ?” 

‘“The money ?” says the girl, with her 
white face and frightened pathetic eyes. 
“Oh, I do not care about the money. 
It has got nothing to do with the money. 
3ut—but—he—was my mother’s only 
brother.” 

The lips tremble for a moment; but 
she collects herself. Her courage fights 


through the stun of this sudden blow. 





WHITE WINGS: 
‘* How 


¢ How 


‘* Twill not believe it!” she says. 
lare they say such things of him 


Ss it 


the papers ¢ , 


But the Laird leaves these and other 
ld questions to be answered at leisure. 
In the mean time his eyes are burning 
e coals of fire; and he is twisting his 
ids together in 
ress his anger and indignation. 


a vain endeavor to r 


“Tell them to put a horse to,” he says, 
. voice the abruptness of which star 
‘“‘T want to drive to the 
This is a thing for men 

weemen.” 


s every one. 
eraph office. 


to deal wi’—not 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ULTIMATION, 

WHEN our good friend the Laird of 
Denny-mains came back from the post 
ottice he seemed quite beside himself with 
wrath. And yet his rage was not of the 
furious and loquacious sort; it was ret- 
icent, and deep, and dangerous. He kept 
pacing up and down the gravel-path in 
front of the house, while as yet dinner 

is not ready. Occasionally he would 
rub his hands vehemently, as if to get rid 
of some sort of electricity ; and once or 
ce we heard him ejaculate to himself: 
‘The the It 
was in vain that our gentle Queen Titania, 
lways anxious to think the best of every 

uly, 
and asked the Laird to suspend his judg- 
nt. 


scoondrel ! seoondrel !” 


broke in on these fierce meditations, 


How could he be sure, she asked, 
it Frederick Smethurst had really run 
vay with his niece’s little property ? He 
to her and represented that he 
is in serious difficulties; that this tem- 
loan of thousand 
pounds would save him; that he would 
repay her directly certain remittances 
came to him from abroad. How could 
he, the Laird, know that Frederick Smeth- 
irst did not mean to keep his promise ? 
But Denny-mains would have none of 
hese possibilities. He saw the whole 
story clearly. He had telegraphed for 
confirmation: but already he was con 
vineed. As for Frederick Smethurst be- 
ing a swindler, that did not concern him, 
he said. As for the creditors, that was 
their own look-out: men in business had 
to take their chance. But that this mis- 
creant, this ruffian, this mean hound, 


had come 


porary six or seven 


+ 


mY 


t we have never seen anything of it in | 
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should have robbed his own niece of her 
last farthing, and left 
without resources or protection of any 
kind in the world—this it was that made 
the Laird’s eyes burn with a dark fire. 
‘*The scoondrel !—the seoondrel !” he said; 
and he rubbed his hands as though he 
would wrench the fingers off. 

We should have been more surprised 


her absolutely 


at this exhibition of rage on the part of a 
person so ordinarily placid as Denny 


that every one had observed 


mains, but 
how strong had become his atfeetion for 
Mary Avon during our long days on the 
Atlantic. If she 
his own daughter, he could not have re- 
carded her 
He had become at once her champion 
and her When there any 
playful quarrel between the young lady 
and her hostess, he took the side of Mary 
Avon with a seriousness that soon 
posed of the contest. He studied her con 
venience to the smallest particular when 


had been twenty times 


with a greater tenderness. 


slave. was 


dis 


she wished to paint on deck; and so far 
from hinting that he would like to have 
Tom Galbraith 
work, he now said that he would have 
pride in showing her productions to that 
And perhaps it was not 


revise and improve her 


famous artist. 
quite so much the actual fact of the steal 
ing of the money as the manner and cir 
cumstance it that wholly 
his equilibrium and drove him into this 
the 


in 


of now upset 
og ‘*The scoondrel ' 
he muttered to 
these angry pacings to and fro. 


passion of rage. 
scoondrel !” himself, 

Then he surprised his hostess by sud- 
denly stopping short and uttering some 
brief chuckle of laughter. 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, 
‘‘for the leeberty I have taken; but I was 
at the telegraph office in any case; and I 
thought ye would not mind my sending 
for my nephew Howard. Ye were so 
good as to say—” 

‘*Oh, we shall be most pleased to see 
him,” said she, promptly. ‘‘I am 
he must have heard us talking about the 
yacht; he will not mind a little discom- 
fort 

**He 
him, and 
sharply. 
people of the present day are too much 
given to picking and choosing. They 
will not begin as their parents began. 
Only the best of everything is good 
enough for them.” 


sure 


will have to take what is given 
be thankful,” said the Laird, 
‘In my opeenion the young 
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But here the Laird checked himself. 
** My neph 


He is a eood 


‘* No, no, ma’am,”’ said he. 
ew Howard is not like that. 


lad 


fort on board 


a sensible lad And as for his com 
that yacht, 'm thinking it’s 
not that, but the opposite, he has to fear 
most. Ye are spoiling us all, the crew 
included ée 

‘*Now we must go in to dinner,” is the 
practical answer. 


‘* Has she come down ?” asks the Laird, 
in a whisper. 

‘T suppose so.” 

In the found Mary 
Avon. She was rather pale, and silent 


that was all; and she 


draw ing room we 


seemed to wish to 
avoid observation. But when dinner was 
Laird went over to her, 
her hand, led her into the 
dining-room, just as he might have led a 


And 


her, and patted her 


announced the 
and took and 
for 
he 


her chair 
the 
passed on, and said, cheerfully: 

** Quite right 
all the stories ve hear. 


child. he arranged 


on back as 

quite right; don’t believe 

Nil de spe randum 
we're not beaten down yet!” 

She sat cold and white, with her eyes 
cast down He did not know that in the 
interval had forced to 
show the girl that paragraph of the Hue 
and Cry. 


her hostess been 


“Nil de sperandum that’s it,” 


est manner. wee ep your own conscience 
clear, and let other people do as they 
that is the philosophy of life. 
That is what Dr. Sutherland would say to 
ve if he was here.” 


please 


This chance reference to Angus Suth- 
erland was surely made with the best in- 
tentions, but it produced a strange effect 
on the girl. For an instant or two she 
tried to maintain her composure, though 
her lips trembled; then she gave way, and 
bent her head, and burst out 
covered with her 
course her kind friend and 
with: her in a moment, and soothed her, 


cry ing, and 


her face hands. 


and earessed her, and got her to dry her | 
Then the Laird said, after a second | 


eyes. 
or two of inward struggie, 
‘*Oh, do you know that there is a 


steamer run on the rocks at the mouth of 


Loch Etive ?” 

‘**Oh yes,” his hostess, who had resumed 
her seat, said, cheerfully. 
good joke. They say the captain wanted 


pilot, though he knows nothing about the 


contin- | 
ued the good-hearted Laird, in his blith- | 


land guardians. 


Of | 


hostess was | 


|}them in the relation of parents? 


“That is a| 
| dient enough. 
to be very clever; and would not have a | 


So he thought he would keep mid 
channel in going into the loch!” 
The Laird looked puzzled: where 
the joke ? 
“On.” 


coast. 


said she, noticing his bewild 
ment, *‘don’t you know that at the mo ith 
of Loch Etive the rocks are right in 
middle, and the channel 


On eat h 


He chose precisely the straight line 
bringing his vessel full tilt on the rocks 
So this was the joke, then: that a va 

able ship should be sunk! But it s 

became apparent that any topic was of 
profound interest 
that 
attention. 
her brood over this thing. 


was exceedingly al 
could 
They would not 
They 

And 
deed, amidst all this talking and laughing 
Mary Avon brightened up consider 


Pav 


tious, even distract Mary 


Avon's 


have found a joke in a coffin. 


} 


and took her part bravely, and seemed 
have forgotten all about 
his evil 


her uncle and 
You could only have 
from a certain preoccupation 
that from time to time these words mus 


deeds. 


cuessed 


have been appearing before her mind, 
their commonplace and matter-of-fact 
phraseology in no way detracting fro 
their horrible import : 


‘ Police officers 


| and others are requested to make imme- 


diate search and inquiry for the above 
named ; and those stationed at sea-port 
towns 


are particularly requested 


search outward-bound vessels.” The di 


| scription of Mr. Frederick Smethurst that 
| preceded this injunction was not very 


flattering. 

But among all the subjects, grave and 
gay, on which the Laird touched during 
this repast, there was none he was so seri 
ous and pertinacious about as the duty 
owed by young people to their parents 
It did not seem an op 
portune topic. He might, for example, 
have enlarged upon the duties of guard 
ians toward their helpless and unprotected 
wards. However, on this matter he was 
most decided. He even cross-examined 
his hostess, with an unusual sternness, on 
the point. What was the limit—was 


| there any limit—she would impose on the 


duty which young folks owed to those 
who were their parents, or who stood to 
Our 
sovereign mistress, a little bit frightened, 
said she had always found her boys ob 
But this would not 

Considering the care and affection 


| stowed on them, considering the hardly 
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med we: alth spent on them, considering 
offered to them, it 
bounden on young people to consult 


easy fortune was 
ho had done 
admitted that 


where 


the wishes of those w 
uch for them ? 


ch was the case. 


d obey 
ym She 
Pressed to say 
such duty should lie, 
So far 


} 
she said 


imit of 
was hardly any. good; and 
Laird was satisfied. 

not until vs 
obtained full information by 
‘what was known regarding the 
‘ss of Frede 


before he 


d: 


afterward 
let 
pro 
it 
hands 


was two 


we 
rick Smethurst, who, 
bolted, had laid 

of money 


from the 


Ine 
ars, 
could 


farthing he 


and borrowed 


every 
ich, credulous 
there remain 
that the s 
among his 
left penni 
It had been 
Mary 
the 
1an 


iong his friends; so that 


no reasonable doubt tory 


d told his niece was other 


ytions, and that she was 
No one was surprised. 
rone conclusion. 


a foreg 


eemed to care little about it: 


was less to her tl 
that 
‘ry mothe 


this further news only 


her fortune 


ss of 

» shame and dishonor this se 

Ll had brought on he 

But 

4 up once more 

He ke} 
‘She'll be off 
mself ; 

the steamer that was bringing his nephew 


yun 
rs name. 
served to 
the Laird’s slumbering 


+] 
) 1) 


t looking at his watch. 


Easdale now,” said he to 


and we knew he was speaking of 


from the south. 
and-by, ‘She'll 
he said aloud. 
drive to the quay ?” 


be near Kerrara 
‘*Ts it not time to 


By 


OW 


There 
was the usual crowd on the quay when we 
and far off we could desery the 
red funnels and the smoke of the 
Mary Avon had not come with us. 

‘What a beautiful day your nephew 
must have had for his sail from the 
nan!’ said the Laird’s gentle 
him. 

Did 


sorbed 


It was not time, but we set out. 


‘ot there: 


St 


eamer. 


Cri- 


hostess to 


he not hear her? Or was he ab 
in his thoughts? His 
swer, at all events, was a strange one. 

‘It is the first time I have asked any- 
thing of him,” 


own an 


he said, almost gloomily 


‘T have a right to expect him to do some 


thing for me now. 


The steamer slows in; the ropes 
the gangways run 
and the crowd begins to pour out. 


are 
thrown across: up: 
And 
here is a tall and handsome young fellow 
who comes along with a 
greeting on his face. 
‘How you do, 


pleasant smile 


do Mr. Smith 2” 


says 


of 


ACHTING ROM ANCE. 


Queen T . very graciously 
call him ‘* Howard, 
Suthe a ** Angus.” 


‘Well, ’ says he, 


has piss n | 


does not 


Dr. 


as 


incle when 


‘what is 


brightly, 
ands all round, 
of it all? Are you starting 


urry? I ha 


he 
the me: 
for le 


} 
{ 


Mines 


eland ina h ve brought 
But 


invited 2?” 


I my breech-loader 
1 bette r wait to be 
the 
hi 


and a 


u 


perh ips Tl 
This 


complexion 


voung man, witl clear, pale 


} 


and the 
had 
smile in his favor; he w 


made he 
not 


dark hair, and dark 


OLAV ¢ rood looks pleasant 


ve 
iccustomed to 
at 
embarrassed 


aS < 
} 

be welcome 
He 
his unele did not immediately answer; 
merely lled out to the 


And 
tte. 


with 
that 
he 


mah 


was ease 


himself, was 
turned 
who had 

had got 
were driving off, what must he 
about but the abseonding of Mr 
Smethurst, whom he 


he 


and ca 


cot luggage when 


his 


him into the wagone and 
needs talk 
Frederick 
the 


met 


unel 
at 


knew to be 
of a young lady had onee our 
house. 

‘Catch him ?” he, 
‘They'll eatch him 

His uncle said nothing at a 

When Castle 
Laird said, in the hall, when he 
fied himself that there 
hearing, 
‘How: rd, 
talk anh ye; 
ill 


said with a laugh 
never 
l] 

Osprey, the 
had satis 


was no one within 


W reached 


wish to have a few meen- 


utes’ and perhaps our good 


friends here w come into the room 
too 
We followed him into the dining-room, 
and shut the door. 
just to whether 


thing unreasonable in what 


there 
| have 


see IS any 
rot to 
Sav to ye.” 

The 
there was an 
sterity in the elder man’s voice. 

‘We may ll sit down,” 
‘it wants a little explanation.” 

We Howard Smith 
looking more He 
for this 
and was astounded 
that he should be spoken to in this formal 
and cold manner. 

The Laird put one or two letters on the 
table before him. 

‘I have asked our friends here,” 
in a calm and measured voice, 


alarmed: 
unusual coldness and au 


young man looked rather 


we 


as he said: 
sat down in silence, 
concerned than ever. 
ffection, as we knew, 
of 


had a real 


pseudo-uncle his, 


said 
‘to 
and they will 
I have 
I will say nothing 
relations between you and me be- 


he, 
listen to what I have to say, 
judge whether it is unreasonable. 
a service to ask of ye. 
of the 
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fore this time; but I may tell ye frankly 
—what doubtless ye have understood 

that I had intended to leave ye Denny 
mains at my death. I have neither kith 
nor kin of my own blood; and it was 
my intention that ye should have Denny 


—___. 


| marry this young leddy, it would be the 


| 


| fortable and well provided for. And 


mains—perhaps even before I was called 


away.” 

The young man said nothing; but the 
manner in which the Laird spoke of his 
intentions in the past sense might have 
made the most disinterested of heirs look 
frightened. After all, he had certainly 
been brought up on the understanding 
that he was to succeed to the property. 

‘** Now,” said he, slowly, ‘I may say I 
have shown ye some kindness 

‘*TIndeed you have, Sir!” said the other, 
warmly. 

‘*_and I have asked nothing from ye 
in return. I would ask nothing now if 
[ was your age. If I was twenty years 
younger, I would not have telegraphed 
for ye—indeed no; I would have taken 
the matter into my own hands 

Here the Laird paused for a second or 
so to regain that coldness of demeanor 
with which he had started. 

‘Ay, just so. Well, ye were talking 


about the man Smethurst as we were 


coming along. His niece, as ye may be 


aware, is in this house—a better lass was 


never seen within any house.” 
The Laird hesitated more and more as 


he came to the climax of his discourse: it 


vas obviously difficult for him to put this 
restraint on himself. 
‘** Yes,” said he, speaking a little more 


| delight of my old age to see ye both com 


a 
better wife ye would not get within this 
country. Nota better!” 

Howard Smith stared. 

“Why, uncle!” said he, as if he thought 
some joke was going forward. We, who 
had been aware of certain profound plans 
on the part of Denny-mains, were | 
startled by this abrupt disclosure of then 

‘That is one of two things,” said thi 





Laird, with forced composure, ‘‘ that | 
wished to put before ye. If it is impossi 
ble, 1 am sorely vexed. But there is an 
other; and one or the other, as I hay: 
been thinking, I am fairly entitled to ask 
of ye. So far I have not thought of any 
return for what I have done; it has been 
a pleasure to me to look after your up 
bringing.” 

‘** Well, uncle,” said the young man, be 
vinning to look a little less frightened, 
**T would rather hear of the other thing 
You know—eh—that is—a girl does n 
take anybody who is flung at her, as it 
were—it would be an insult—and—an 
people’s inclinations and affections 

‘*T know—I know—I know,” said the 
Laird, impatiently. ‘‘I have gone over 
all that. Do ye think I am a fool? If 
the lass will not have ye, there is an end 
to it: do your best to get her, and that is 
enough for me.” 

‘* There was another thing,” the young 


l 


| man suggested, timidly. 


hurriedly, ‘‘ and that scoondrel — that | 
scoondrel—has made off with every pen- | 


ny that the poor lass had—every penny | 


of it—and she is left an orphan—without 
a farthing to maintain herself wi’—and 
that infernal scoondrel 


The Laird jumped from his seat; his | 


anger was too much for him. 

‘*T mean to stand by her,” said he, pa- 
cing up and down the room, and speak- 
ing in short ejaculations. ‘*She will not 
be left without a farthing. I will reach 
him too, if I can. Ay, ay, if I was but 


| of a scoondrel between his eyes—there! 


twenty years younger, and had that man | 


before me!” 

He stopped short opposite his nephew, 
and controlled himself so as to speak quite 
calmly. 

‘*T would like to see ye settled at Den- 
ny-mains, Howard,” said he. ‘‘And ye 
would want a wife. Now if ye were to 


‘*Yes, there is,” said the Laird, with a 
sudden change in his manner. ‘‘It is a 
duty, Sir, ye owe not to me, but to hu 
manity. Ye are young, strong, have 


plenty of time, and I will give ye the 
money. Find out that man Smethurst; 
get him face to face; and fell him! Fell 
him!’—the Laird brought his fist down 
on the table with a bang that made every- 


| thing jump, and his eyes were like coals 


of fire. ‘‘ None o’ your pistols or rapiers, 
or trash like that—no, no!—a mark on 
his face for the rest of his life—the brand 
will ye do that for me ?” 

‘But, uncle,” cried the young man, 
finding this alternative about as startling 
as the other, ‘‘how on earth can I find 
him? He is off to Brazil, or Mexico, or 
California, long ere now, you may de- 
pend on it.” 

The Laird had pulled himself together 
again. 





‘‘T have put two things before ye,” said 
‘Tt is the first time I have 
for after having 
ought up as lads have 
uught up. If you think it is unfair of 
to make a bargain about such things, 
will tell ye frankly that I have more 
meern in that young thing left to her 
than in any creature now living on 
th: and I will be a friend to her as 
ell as an old man Can. | have asked 
ir friends here to listen to what I had to 
say; they will tell ye whether Iam unrea 
mable. I will leave ye to talk it over.” 
He Then he turned 
ra moment to his hostess. 
‘I am going to see, ma’am, if Mary 
oo for a bit walk wi’ me 
the like; but 
ack before the hour for denner.”’ 


calmly. 
isked ye service, 


few 


a 


ve been 


went to the dcor. 


down to 


e shore, or we will be 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW SUITOR. 
It is only those who have lived with 
r for a number of years who can tell 
vhen a certain person becomes possessed 
th the demon of mischief, and allows 
weasm and malignant laughter and oth 
unholy delights to run riot in her 
brain. Thechief symptom is the assump 
tion of an abnormal gravity, and a look 
of simple and confiding innocence that 
ppears in the eyes. The eyes tell most 
fall. The dark pupils seem even clear 
r than is their wont, as if they would let 
you read them through and through; and 
there is a sympathetic appeal in them; 
the 
And all 


especially if it be a man who is 


and friendly, and considerate. 
he time 


hopelessly dumfoundered—she is reven- 


ging the many wrongs of her sex by cov- | 


ertly laughing at him and enjoying his 
discomfiture. 


And no doubt the expression on How 


ard Smith’s face, as he sat there in a be- | 


wildered silence, was ludicrous enough. 
He was inclined to laugh the thing away 
as a joke, but he knew that the Laird was 
not given to practical jokes. And yet 
and yet— 

‘“Do you really think he is serious ?” 
he blurted out at length; and he spoke to 
this lady with the gentle innocent eyes. 

‘Oh, undoubtedly,” she answered, with 
perfect gravity. 
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woman seems so anxious to be kind, | 


ACHTING ROMANCE. 


‘*Oh no; it is impossible!” he said, as 
if arguing with himself. ‘* Why, my un 
‘le, of all men in the world—and pr ‘tend 
ing it was serious. Of course people often 
do wish their sons or daughters to marry 
a particular person—for a sensible reason, 
to keep estates together, or to join the for 
tunes of a family; but this—no, no; this 
he 
into giving that fellow a licking. 
that, 
might as well drag the Atlantic for a pen 


leo tf. 3 
Khire 


wants to drive me 
And 


is quite absurd; you 


: a = } 
IS a jJoKe, or eise 


KnOW, 


you 


‘*T am afraid your uncle is quite seri- 
ous,” said she, demurely. 

‘But it was to be left to you,” he an 
swered, “You to 
whether was unreasonable. Surely 
must it Nei 
ther the one thing nor the other is pos 


quickly. 


it 


were say 


you see is not reasonable. 
sible 


Here tl 
ment. 


1e young man paused for a mo- 


uncle can't 
| mean, by putting these impossible things 


‘Surely,” he said, ‘‘ my 
before me, to justify his leaving his prop 
There 
need for any such excuse; I have no claim 
has a right to do what he 


erty to somebody else ? was no 
on him; he 
pleases.” 
‘That has nothing to do with it,” said 
promptly. ‘* Your uncle 
resolved, I know, that you should 


Queen d i 
IS quite 
have Denny-mains.” 

‘Yes—and a the 
young man, with a somewhat wry smile. 
‘Oh, but you know it is quite absurd; 
you will reason him out of it, won't you ? 
He has such a high opinion of your judg 
ment, I know.” 

The ingenious youth! 
| ‘* Besides,” said he, warmly, ‘‘do you 
ithink it very complimentary to 
friend Miss Avon that any one should be 
asked to come and marry her ?” 
| This was better; it was an artful thrust. 


} 
the 


wife,” responded 


your 


sut bland sympathetic eyes only paid 
| him a respectful attention. 

‘‘T know my uncle is pretty firm when 
he has got a notion into his head,” 
he, ‘‘and—and—no doubt he is quite right 
thinking that the young lady has been 
diy treated, and that somebody should 
All that 
is quite right; but why should I be made 
responsible for it? I can’t do impossible 


said 


in 
| 


| vive the absconder a thrashing. 


things.” 
| ‘* Well, you see,” said his sage adviser, 


| with a highly matter-of-fact air, ** your 
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uncle may not regard either the one thing 
or the other as impossible.” 

‘* But they are impossible,” said he. 

‘*Then I am very sorry,” said she, with 
rreat sweetness. ‘* Because Denny-mains 
is really a beautiful place. And the house 
would lend itself splendidly to a thorough 
scheme of redecoration; the hall could be 
made perfectly lovely. I would have the 
wooden dado painted a dark bottle-green, 
and the wall over it a rich Pompeiian red 

I don’t believe the colors of a hall can be 
too bold if the tones are good in them 
selves. Pompeiian red is a capital back 
ground for pictures, too; and I like to see 
pictures in the hall; the gentlemen can 
look at them while they are waiting for 
their wives Don’t you think Indian 
matting makes a very nice, serviceable, 
sober-colored dado for a dining-room—so 
long as it does not drive your pictures too 
high on the wall ?” 

The fiendishness of this woman! Den- 
ny-mains was being withdrawn from him 
at this very moment, and she was both- 
ering him with questions about its deco- 
ration. What did he think of Indian 
matting ? 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘if Iam to lose my 
chance of Denny-mains through this piece 
of absurdity, I can’t help it.” 

‘} beg your pardon,” said she, most 
amiably ; ‘‘ but I don’t think your uncle’s 
proposal so very absurd. It is the com- 
monest thing in the world for people to 
wish persons in whom they are interested 
to marry each other; and very often they 
succeed by merely vettine the young peo- 
ple to meet, and so forth. You say your- 
self that it is reasonable in certain cases. 
Well, in this case, you probably don’t 
know how great an interest your uncle 
takes in Miss Avon, and the affection that 
he has for her. It is quite remarkable. 
And he has been dwelling on this possi- 
bility of a match between you—of seeing | 
you both settled at Denny-mains—until | 
he almost regards it as already arranged. 
‘Put yourself in his place,’ as Mr. Reade 
says. It seems to him the most natural 
thing in the world, and I am afraid he 
will consider you very ungrateful if you 
don’t fall in with his plan.” 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadow of | 
perplexity on the young man’s brow. At | 
first he had seemed inclined to laugh the | 
whole matter aside, but the gentle reason- 
ing of this small person had a ghastly 
aspect of seriousness about it. 





‘Then his notion of my seeking 0 
the man Smethurst and giving him 
thrashing: you would justify that too 
he cried. 

‘**No, not quite,” she answered, with 4 
bit of asmile. ‘* That is a little absurd 
[ admit—it is merely an ebullition of a) 
ger. He won't think any more of that in 
a day or two, lam certain. But the othe 

the other, I fear, is a fixed idea.” 

At this point we heard some one calling 
outside: 

‘**Miss Mary! I have been searching for 
ye everywhere; are ye coming for a wal 
down to the shore ?” 

Then a voice, apparently overhead at 
an open window: 

‘All right, Sir; I will be down i 
moment.” 


Another second or two, and we hear 
some one singing on the stair, with a fin 
air of bravado: 

‘A strong sou’wester’s blowing, Billy, can’t 
hear it roar now?” 


the gay voice passes through the hall 
“* Lord help *em, how I pities all un—’”’ 


then the last phrase is heard outside 


“¢_ folks on shore now!” 


Q@ueen Titania darts to the open win 
dow of the dining-room. 

‘‘Mary! Mary!” she calls. ‘‘ Come 
here.” 

The next instant a pretty enough pic 
ture is framed by the lower half of the 
window, which is open. The background 
is a blaze of scarlet and yellow and green 
—a mixture of sunlight and red poppies 
and nasturtiums and glancing fuchsia 
leaves. Then this slight figure that has 
appeared is dark in shadow; but there is 
a soft reflected light from the front of the 


| house, and that just shows you the smile 


on Mary Avon’s face and the friendliness 
of her dark soft eyes. 

‘*Oh, how do you do ?” she says, reac] 
ing in her hand and shaking hands with 
him. There is not any timidity in her 
manner. No one has been whispering to 
her of the dark plots surrounding her. 

Nor was Mr. Smith much embarrassed, 
though hé did not show himself as grate 
ful as a young man might have done for 
so frank and friendly a welcome. 

‘*T searcely thought you would have 
remembered me,” said he, modestly. But 
at this moment Denny-mains interfered, 
and took the young lady by the arm, and 
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dragged her away. We hie their re | to see her well provided for; he would 
treating footsteps on the gravel-walk. like to see you settled and established at 


‘So you remember her Wuaeoda he Denny-mains. But he does not ask the 
’ } 


S to break the awkward silence. impossible. If she does not agree, nel 
yes, well enough,” said he ; and} ther he nor you can help it. Don't you 


es 


he goes on to say, stammeringly, | think it would be a sept simple matter 

f course I—I have nothing to say | for you t ain with us for a time, pay 

vainst her her some ordinary friendly attention, and 
If you have,” it is here interposed, as | then show your uncle that the arrange 
vholesome warning, ‘‘ you had better | ment he would like does not recommend 
mention it here. Ten thousand hor- | itself t ither you or her? He asks no 


+ + 


nests would be a fool compared to} more than that; it is not much of a sac 


house if you said anything in it | rifice.” 
inst Mary Avon.” There was no stai 


f 


On the contrary,” says he, ‘‘I sup- | lady’s exposition of the case. Her head 


imering about this 


he is a very nice girl indeed—very; | is not very big, but its perceptive powers 
ppose there’s no doubt of it. And if | are remarkable 
has been robbed like that, I am very Then the young man’s face brightened 
ry for her; and I don’t wonder my considerab ly. 
le should be interested in her, and ‘Well,” said he, 
concerned about her, and—and all that’s | sensible, surely. If ‘you take away the 
right. But it is too bad—it is too | threat, and the compulsion, and all that 
one should be expected to—to | there can be no harm in my being civil 
sk her to be one’s wife, and a sort of | to a girl, es} pecially when she is, Il am 
penalty hanging over your head, too. | sure, just the sort of cirl one ought to be 
Why, it is enough to set anybody against | civil to. I am sure she has plenty of 
the whole thing; I thought everybody | common-sense— 
w that you can’t get people to marry It is here suggested once more that, in 
f you drive them to it—except in France, | this house, negative praise of Mary Avon 
[ suppose, where the whole business is | is likely to awake slumbering lions. 
ranged for you by your relatives. This ‘*Oh, I have no doubt,” says he, read 


} 


isn’t France; and I am quite sure Miss | ily, ‘‘ that she is a very nice girl indeed. 
m would consider herself very unfair | One would not have to pretend to be civil 
ly treated if she thought she was being | to some creature stuffed with affectation, 
made part and parcel of any such ar-| ora ghoul. I don’t object to that at all. 
rangement. As for me—well, 1am very|If my uncle thinks that enough, very 
grateful to my uncle for his long kind-| well. And I am quite sure that a girl 
ness to me; he has been kindness itself to | you think so much of would have more 
me; and it is quite true, as he says, that self-respect than to expect anybody to go 
he has asked for nothing in return. Well, | and make love to her in the country 
what he asks now is just a trifle too much. | bumpkin style.” 
I won't sell myself for any property. If Artful again; but it was a bad shot. 
he is really serious—if it is to be a com- There was just a little asperity in ma 
pulsory marriage like that--Denny-mains | dame’s manner when she said: 
can go. I shall be able to earn my own | ‘I beg you not to forget _ Mary 
living somehow.” | does not wish to be made love to by any 
There was a chord struck in this brief, | body. She is quite content as she is. 
hesitating, but emphatic speech that went | Perhaps she has quite other views, which 
straight to his torturer’s heart. A look | you would not regret, 1 am sure. But 
‘liking and approval sprang to her eyes. | don’t imagine that she is looking for a 
She would no longer worry him. husband, or that a husband is necessary 
‘Don’t you think,” said she, gently, | for her, or that she won't find friends to 
‘that you are taking the matter too se- | look after her. It is your interests we 
riously ? Your uncle does not wish to | are considering, not hers.” 
foree you into a marriage against your Was the snubbing sufficient ? 
will; he knows nothing about Adelphi “Oh, of course, of course,” said he, 
melodramas. What he asks is simple | quite humbly. ‘‘But then, you know, 
and natural enough. He is, as you see, | I was only thinking that—that if I am 
very fond of Mary Avon; he would like | to go in and make believe about being 
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c ivil to your young lady tiie nd, 
to please my uncle, 
be expected. It isn’t a very nice thing 
least, for you it may be very 
look on at a comedy—” 


in order 
too much should not 
at nice 
‘And is it so very hard to be civil toa 


girl?” says his monitress, sharply. ‘* Mary 


will not shock you with the surprise of | 


her gratitude. She rht have been mar- 
ried ere now if she had chosen.” 
‘She—isn’t—quite a 


he says, timidly. 


mig 


school-girl, 
know,” 


‘I was not aware that men preferred | 


to marry school-girls,” says the other, 


with a gathering majesty of demeanor. 


Here a humble witness of this inter- 


. : | 
view has once more to interpose to save | 


this daring young 
bolt. Will not 


remotest and most 


man from a thunder- 

understand that the 
roundabout reflection 
on Mary Avon is in this house the unpar- 
donable sin ? 

‘* Well,” said he, frankly, ‘‘it is exceed- 
ingly kind of you to show me how 
to get out of this troublesome affair; 
I am afraid I must leave 
vince uncle that I 
cient. And 


he 


[ am 


it to you to con- 
have done suffi- 
it is very kind of you to ask 
me to go yachting with you: I hope I 
shall not be in the way. And—and 
there is no reason at all why Miss Avon 
and I should not cood 
friends; in fact, I hope we shall become 
such good friends that my uncle will see 
we could not be anything els« 

Could anything fairer ia this ? 
His submission quite conquered his host- 
She said she would show him some 
of Mary Avon’s sketches oil, and led 
him away for that purpose. His warm 
admiration confirmed her good opinion of 
him; henceforth he had nothing to fear. 

At dinner that evening he was at first 
a little shy; perhaps he had a suspicion 
that there were present one or two spec 


my 


bee ome very 


be 


CSS. 


tators of a certain comedy which he had | 


to play all by himself. But indeed our 
and ears were not for him alone. 
Miss Avon was delighting the Laird with 
stories of the suggestions she had got 
about her pictures from the people who 
=r seen them—even from the people who 
had bought them—in London. 

‘And you know,” said she, quite frank- 
™ ‘‘T must study popular taste as much 
as I fairly can now, for I have to live by 
it. If people will have sea-pieces spoiled 
by having figures put in, I must put in 
figures. By-and-by I may be in a posi- 


eyes 


to 


you | 


and | 


| tion to do 
| way.” 

The Laird glanced at his nephew? was 
it not for him to emancipate this great 
and original artist from the fear of critics. 
and dealers, and purchasers? There \ 
no response, 

‘I mean to be in London soon myself,” 
the Laird said, abruptly; ‘‘ ye must tell me 
where I can see some of your pictures.” 

“Oh no,’ **T shall 
| not mean to 
prey on the public—if possible It is Mr. 
White, in King Street, St. James’s, how 
| ever, who has taken most of my pictures 
| hitherto; and so if you know of anybody 
who would like to acquire immortal works 
for a few that is the 
dress.” 

‘Tam going to London myself soon,” 
said he, with a serious air, as if he had 
suddenly determined on buying the Na 
tional Gallery. 

Then Howard Smith, perceiving that 
no one was watching him, or expecting 
impossibilities of him, became quite cheer 
ful and talkative; and told some excel 
lent stories of his experiences at various 
shooting quarters the previous winter. 
Light-hearted, good-natured, fairly hu 
morous, he talked very well indeed. We 
gathered that during the last months of 
the year the shooting of pheasants occu 
pied a good deal more of his time and 
attention than the study of law. And 
how could one wonder that so pleasant- 
mannered a young man was a welcome 
| guest at those various country houses in 

the South ? 

But it appeared that, despite all this 
| careless talk, he had been keeping an eye 
|on Mary Avon during dinner. Walku 

down to the yacht afterward—the ce 

red not quite gone from the western skies, 
}a cool wind coming up from the sea—he 
said, casually, to his uncle: 

‘* Well, Sir, whatever trouble that 
young lady may have gone through has 
not crushed her spirits yet. She 
merry as a lark.” 

‘*She has more than cheerfulness—s 
has courage,” said the Laird, almost se 
verely. ‘“Oh ay; plenty of courage. 
And I have no doubt she could fight the 
world for herself just as well as any man 
[know. But I mean to make it my busi- 
ness that she shall not have to fight the 
| world for herself—not as long as there is 

a stick standing on Denny-mains!” 


my own work in my own 


as 


* she said, 
victimize my 


laughing, 
friends. I 


guineas apiece, ad 





or 
} 


is as 


he 
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—— ain ety | Save a paralyzed old grandmother, who, 
HE GHOST OF THE NINETEENTH | ™. I £, np 
A Serta | with her two brothers and her father com- 
CENTURY. : ; 
| posed their household, and who were as 
RE you really sincere in asserting | obtuse in such matters as those of their 
[ that you are utterly incredulous in | sex generally are, no one surmised any 
lief in the existence of all sights, sounds, | cause beyond local fever. 


1 omens?” She hesitated a moment| They were seated upon the stone steps 


ore she answered. There was a far-| leading down into the garden, with the 
ay, dreamy look in her eyes, and agen- | long, dark conservatory, odorous with 
| delicacy of feature and contour, that | | tropical plants, behind them. The house, 
sically appeared to disprove this as- | an old discolored mass of bricks, MONOpo- 
sertion; but her mouth was firm, and the | lized the whole square, for it stood in the 
n would have been masculine but for centre of a perfect wilderness of greenery. 
soft dimple indented in it. | Tall forest trees grew there, straight mag- 
‘he present summer had been very hot | nolias towering above roof and chimney, 
| debilitating, and although far ad-| feathery acacias with their yellow hair, 
ced into September, there had been no | dense fig-trees, all shading a wilderness of 


ling change in the temperature of the | rose-bushes. Thick vines threw their em- 


ithern city where they lived. She had | bracing arms from bough to bough, drop- 
issed her first youth, but the rose was as | ping twisted loops of giant tendrils almost 
vely as the bud had been. Not the | to the ground, and, softening the rugged- 
iere beauty of coloring and feature, but | ness of branch and bark, the tender gray 
higher grace of symmetry, and the | moss clung around them, light almost as 
ieless charm that, lacking the proper | the mist of the Indian summer. Even at 
xpression, we call fascination. The full | noonday there brooded shadow and mys- 
it slight limbs, the graceful fall of | tery around the place. The old master 
houlders and arms, the setting of the | had been opposed to all modern innoya- 
spirited head upon the throat and — tions, and the few flitting candles that 
were correct, even classic. The eye be-| hardly supply the need of gas made the 
came satisfied in looking, and when she | spacious rooms seem larger, and the high 
spoke, the crowning charm of woman was | walls higher. Only familiarity with these 
hers—the slow, soft voice, sweet, low, and | gloomy surroundings from early child- 
distinct. Her companion had been al- | hood could have rendered the pair indif- 
ways her friend, and they had lived as | ferent to the dreariness of the place. They 
ghbors from childhood. If at times a | may still have had their influence, for the 
sing anger at attentions shown her by | conversation often insensibly took, as it 
other men fretted him, a little sisterly | did this night, a mysterious tone. 
soothing on her part, and the absence of | She was leaning against the stone bal- 
apparent interest toward the aspirants, | ustrade now, having left him a moment 
soon quelled the feeling. | to tie up a wandering bud, with her soft 
Still he was not her lover, their inti- | white mull muslin dress clinging to the 
macy from childhood precluding her look- | outline of her graceful shoulders. The 
ing upon him differently to her broth- | stephanotis flowers dropped mutely from 
ers, Whose companion he was, and if any | the vine above her head, and fell like stars 
passion lingered in her heart, it was dor- | about her dark hair, as the soft south wind 
mant. The subject of love as applied to | shook them from their loose stems. Her 
their intimacy had never intruded its | mind was evidently much occupied with 
presence. | thoughts apart from her surroundings, 
Once there had arisen a coldness—a fan- | for her answers were very unsatisfactory 
cy on her side, an estrangement on his— | to his lively attempts to amuse and inter- 
but the object was dead, and how deeply | est her. They were alone, the father and 
he had suffered she alone knew. None | brothers having joined a hunting party 
questioned, and she gave no sign, save in | early in the spring, ein they had met 
shrinking from all mention of a name, | marooning on one of the sea islands, wait 
and an avoidance of aught that could re-| ing for their annual sport. Except her 
calla memory. At the time a long and | old grandmother and an intelligent wom- 
wasting illness had prostrated her, but the | an, partly companion and partly nurse, 
physician suggested a malarious atmos- | there had been no one living in the house 
phere, and as she had no female relative | with her since they left. 
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last roused | me, boy and man, from childhood : 
e from Li not you trust me ?” 
carret which ‘* Yes, yes,” she eagerly cried 
1 account not the trust that 1s wanting If o7 
servants could, if only I dared! I have tris 
there heard vain to be self-reliant, to be sens 
und by | | e failed so entire 
r for fishin € 
some im] idge for you,” he 
sting her, and have, I t 
isation that as much power of will and as muc] 
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e looked dawning sense that he had true « 
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e aware that | and her voice tre d, as sl ns 
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ears, serving faithfully for his reward, 
nd never knowing what was the nature 
the invisible and intangible but im- 
passable barrier which separated them. 
a8 As you please,” he replied, gravely. 
You are the best judge of how far I am 
to be relied upon in any emergency. Give 


ithhold your confidence, it will make 
difference. I shall always, I think, be 
same to you.” 

she said. Ad 


vys the truest, the kindest, 


‘Always the same,” 
the most un 
h friend that any woman was ever 
essed with. I can not tell you why I 
shrink from confiding to you this story, 
-a fearful story it is.” 
He seeing her in 
creasing agitation, called Candis 


checked her words, 
aheavy, 
pid negro girl, only brought from the 
kitchen to fill Mrs. Prynne’s place during 
tried to bid Es 

r good-night as coldly as he could, f 
feared to trust his excited feelings of 
iderness, and telling the girl not to 
ie her young lady until she saw that 


ie slept, left the house before the storm 


‘temporary absence 


ipst 
It was, indeed, a wild September night, 
so stormy that all sounds were swallowed 
pin the roar of wind and the rush of rain ; 
it it swept away for a time the intense 
summer heat, and the next day the 
ose brilliantly, disclosing the 
on of roses and jasmines, which in that 


sun 


destrue- 


nerous clime it takes but one day’s sun 
to renew in their perfect beauty. 
torn branches of trees strewed the 


hine 
ine 


streets, but the soft sandy soil had already | 


drunk up the rain. All nature seemed 
healthier, stronger, and fresher. 
He found Esther more in unison 


1 } 
tne change, 


vith 
The bracing atmosphere had 
apparently invigorated her, for her move- 
ments were not so languid; but her face 
was deadly pale, and the violet shadows 
deeper under her eyes. Sad or bright, 
they were the loveliest, tenderest eyes he 
had ever looked into. 


sapphire of the summer night as they 
seated themselves in their accustomed 
spot, but they still talked upon indiffer- 


ent subjects, as if shunning one particular | 


She seemed loath to allude to her 
promise of the previous night, and he felt 


one, 


: - ; al 
a natural delicacy in urging her confi- 


dence. The young crescent moon, with a 
bright star just touching her horn, floated 


over the mimosa-trees, where a young 





mocking-bird tried his melodious notes. 
Linton that 
made an etfort to commence her story, 


fancied once or twice she 


for her breath came short at times, and 
then would end in a long painful sigh. 
At last he turned suddenly to her. 
‘Esther, what have you to reveal to 
me? Itcan be nothing but for which an 
easy solution can be found. Your imag 
ination has been excited, and has exag 
gverated whatever it 
matter. L wish to hear 


this instant. 


an alarming 
all about it 


is into 
now 
I can not see you so dis 
tressed, and feign indifference.” 

‘** You shall hear,” she said; ‘* but prom- 
to t 
, and then 
give me some explanation that may satis 


} 
} 


Listen he 


entreat you 


ise not to interrupt me. 
very, very end, ] 


fy me, or I shall die, I believe.” 

They were seated as usual on the ste ps 
the garden. 
was the undergrowth of 


of the veranda overlooking 
So thick vines 
and rose-bushes and honeysuckles that it 
The 
by 


appeared to stretch miles away. 


hidden from sight 


close hedges, and only here i d 


boundaries were 
there a 
mass of green caught the rays of the bright 
crescent light. 

‘You remember the years we passed in 
Europe,” 
were 


she commenced, ‘‘ the time you 


finishing your collegiate career, 
when our house and grounds were rented 
to Mr. Winstoun, while his were painting 
and repairing? Winny Winstoun and I 
had always been fast friends from the day 
the inti- 


macy continued unbroken for many years, 


, 
we entered school together, and 


for we shared our girlish pleasures too in 
after-life. 
our attractions being as different 


We had no jealousies then, 
as our 
characters. It is just five years since we 
made our début, and for a long time after 
our entrance into society there seemed to 
be no one among the young men who as- 
sociated with us who could be considered 
a favored lover for either. Then came a 
naval vessel to our port, and among her 


| officers one proved as attractive in society 
The twilight was melting into the deep | 


as he appeared to be among his friends. 
He was with us very often, and almost 
domesticated in Mr. Winstoun’s family, 
and little world soon decided that 
Winny’s bright face and manners 
had won him. I never could draw from 
her any serious avowal on the subject. 
She uneasy 


our 


gray 


seemed when. questioned, 


laughing as long as she could evade in- 


quiry by jesting, and then growing angry 
if pressed; but she always declared when 
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I appealed to her for confidence that he | 


did not know whom he wanted, and that 
whatever his game was, it was too deep 
for her penetration to fathom. She was 
an heiress, and my father’s affairs at that 
time were much embarrassed, so I had an 
advantage over her in never being suspi 
cious of the motives of my lovers. Then 
a coolness rrew up between us, and before 
I could resolve to ask explanations, my 
mother’s health became much affected, 
and we left for Europe. It was then that 
Mr. Winstoun took our house, and occu- 
pied it until his was added to and put in 
complete repair. He gave it up then to 


my brothers when they returned home } 


that winter. They were young and wild, 
free from all supervision, and they led a 
very gay life, and filled the old house 
with their noisy companions. Foremost 


among them in reckless daring was our 


young naval friend, who, after all, had | 


proved the shrewdness of Winny’s judg- 
ment by flying off with his wings un- 
singed, apparently fancy-free, never hav- 
ing enacted decidedly the réle of lover. 
For many months they lived their lively, 
careless life, until the terrible tragedy oc 
curred which threw a gloom over the 


whole city, and gave my brothers a shock | 


which sobered their life for many months. 
We were at Pau, watching my mother’s 
declining days, for she lived only a few 
weeks afterward, when, among the items 
in a long letter received from Winny, was 
a studiously careless account of the death 


of Captain Santerre” (her voice died away | 
to a faint whisper, and the pale cheeks and | 


lips waned even paler in the moonlight). 
‘*T remember,” Linton said, briefly: ‘‘a 


life thrown away recklessly; but it was | 


very sudden, and very awful.” 
‘* Awful indeed! You do not know the 
real circumstances of the case. The re- 


ports were false that said it was not acci- | 


dental. Why should a man choose such 
a death, if even he was tired of life? and 
why should he have been—” Again the 
sweet voice faltered and broke. 

‘*My youngest brother was his chosen 
friend,” she continued, ‘‘and he bears 


witness to the falsehood of the charges | 


made. In the full flush of health and 
strength, Captain Santerre insisted on 
making a bet that he could spring over 
the stone balustrade of the piazza on the 
west front, leading out from my bedroom 
(the one I now occupy), and that he could 
clear the iron fence that separates the gar- 


den from the yard, and reach the ground 
in safety. I can not tell you more; you 
know the rest.” 

‘* Hush,” he said, soothingly. ‘Do not 
force yourself to recount that horrible sto 
ry. Itisall past. Why dwell upon it ” 

Her mind still clung to her narrative. 
and she continued as if he had not spok 
en: ‘‘In the distraction of travel and the 
constant anxiety about the state of my 
mother’s health, as well as the necessity 
of preserving her mind from all agita- 
tion, and perhaps, also, by reason of our 
distance from the seene, I did not fee] 
with the acuteness you would suppose 
the horror of the tragedy that had oc 
| curred in our very house, amidst all our 
daily surroundings. Then my mother 
died, and with that great sorrow pressing 
| upon me, all reminiscences faded into the 
| background. We were then recalled 
home immediately to receive my grand 
' mother, who had been struck with paral 
| ysis at hearing of her daughter's death, 
and had become as helpless as she is now. 
As soon as we became settled, Winny 
came from the plantation to see me. She 
was as gay and thoughtless and noisy as 
ever, inquired why had we resolved to 
live again in such a gloomy, dreary old 
prison-house, and what rooms I had de 
termined to immure myself in. I told 
her that I had exchanged the former 
nursery, where I had remained before we 
left, to be near my mother, for a couple 
| of rooms on the western side. 
| ‘*Which two? she asked; ‘back or 
| front ?’ 
| “<The back ones, for the sake of the 
| westerly view of the river and ocean, and 
the comfort of the little piazza that led 
out of the chamber windows.’ 

‘**T should not like to sleep in either 
| of them,’ she said, lightly. ‘Captain San- 
terre, when he was picked up apparently 
lifeless, was taken into one of those rooms, 
and there laid upon the couch. For near- 
ly a week they watched him day and 
night, but he gave no sign of life except 
the loud sobbing, struggling of the breath 
to escape, and the hurrying beat, beat of 
| his heart. It could be heard even out- 
| side of the house, sounding like nothing 
|human. If I were you, Essie, I would 
change my rooms: you might hear him 
some night, and you would not easily for- 
get it all. You know he always had a 


| fancy for you, and could not make up 
| his mind to take me, even for the money 


v 
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that he needed so much. Indeed, people 


said 

‘But I turned away, and would listen 
more, and the light laue@h—not 
without bitterness—which followed me 
revealed then the reason of her coldness 
and captiousness in times past. But her 
remarks made little impression on my 
mind, as all my faculties had been dulled 
and my heart deadened by the loss of my 
mother, and the daily need I felt for her 
presence and companionship. 


to no 


“This conversation oceurred about a 
week after our return. It was then late 
1 the winter. I was very busy for some 


time getting the house re-arranged com- 
fortably, and distributing the many lux- 
iries we had brought home with us. My 
father had been specially solicitous that 
the bedrooms I occupied should be made 
as pretty and fresh as muslin and cretonne 
could make them, and there was no trace 
left of the heavy, old-fashioned look that 
they had worn for many years. I had 
never remembered Winny’s careless and 
cruel words, or her description of Captain 
Santerre’s death, and could feel no nerv- 
ousness living in the changed rooms 
where so sad a tragedy had been enacted, 


for there was not a sign of their former 


appearance left. 

‘* And now, Linton, I come—oh, so re- 
luctantly !—to the cause of my distress, or 
terror, I should say, for terror and horror 
worse than death have I borne for weeks. 


I know that Iam sane, and that my bod- 


ily health is good. I disbelieve entirely, 
as I have always asserted, in the existence 
of any phenomena contrary to the laws of 
nature. I am not a weak or a fanciful 
woman, or even a superstitious one, and 
that I have great control over myself I 
have shown by bearing for six weeks all 
the suffering that I will relate to you, as 


| of fire or murder. 


well as by trying in every way my mind | 


could suggest to elucidate the mystery. 
[ have failed. And now I want your 
help, and am more than relieved that you 
have persuaded me to rest part of my bur- 
den upon your shoulders. God grant 
that your investigations may lead to the 
elucidation of the mystery!” 

He gazed at her in speechless surprise. 
She was usually so calm and composed, 
so self-reliant and free from all feminine 
nervousness, that her violent agitation and 
convulsed voice stupefied him. 

‘**T never again thought of Winny’s sto- 





‘‘and all that winter and spring I oceu- 
pied my rooms contented and happy. 
Then my father and brothers left for their 
annual hunt to the lower part of the 
State, my grandmother, myself, and Mrs. 
Prynne, whom I had engaged on my own 
account as well as my grandmother’s (for 
she was an educated, efficient woman, on 
whom I could rar pend), alone occupying 
the house, the 


quarters of the servant 
My grand- 


mother became so helpless and so deaf 


men being over the stable. 
that a capable woman was a necessity for 
her, but when Mrs. Prynne was summon- 
ed away to her daughter, and wrote me 
that she would be unable to come back, I 
replaced her with Candis, a stupid negro 
girl, thinking I could supervise her du 
ties, as I preferred not getting a stranger 
to fill the office until my father’s return. 
‘“‘It was very quiet in the house before 
All our friends had left for 
a cooler atmosphere, but it was necessary 
for me to remain with grandmother, as 
she could not be moved, and I had no in- 
clination, I had been so long away, to 
The gloom of the 
high, wide passages and rooms had never 


you came. 


leave home again. 


depressed me, for we use so little light in 
the summer months at the South that the 
absence of gas was naturally unnoticed. 
‘*One night, a week after Mrs. Prynne’s 
departure, I awoke suddenly with a con- 
fused feeling of fright—wide-awake, with 
every sense alive, as we are when aroused 
in the dead of night by the unexpected ery 
I sat up in bed, listen 
ing intently in the deep silence around 
me, when there upon my ear a 
faint, oppressed, and smothered breathing, 
low and distinct. Quick as light Winny 
Winstoun’s careless speech came tome. [ 
pushed my hair back, and waited, motion- 
less; and then, regularly, steadily, com- 
mencing softly, as if half suppressed, then 
momently increasing in volume and ago- 


smote 


ny they came—those awful sounds. Gasp 
after gasp. They filled the room. They 


labored like a soul in mortal agony, ever 
crowing louder and louder, stronger and 
stronger, and between the suffocating sobs 
came the bewildering beat, beat, beat of the 
crushed and lacerated heart. The room, 
the air, the walls from which they re-echo- 
ed, everything around me, above me, below 
me, resounded with the ghastly tumult, 
and was burdened with the horrible regu- 
larity of the struggling breath that came 


ry, as I assured you,” she continued, | fluttering and sobbing and writhing in the 
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still night like a tortured spirit in torment, 
like an agonized body broken upon the 
wheel. I sat up in my bed, motionless, 
pulseless, breathless, but my senses ever 
keenly alive. I knew that I 

dreaming, and that my imagination had 


not conjured up that scene 


Was not 
» that there was 
no deception in the sounds I heard, and IJ 
forced myself to remain calm. 

‘**For three-quarters of an hour it lasted, 
neing low, then and lastly 
tumult of tones that 


to crush my hands into my 


comm 


rising’, 
culminating into a 
forced me 
ears, and then it died away as it had com 
menced, and I 
the last of the 
had ceased. 


ihe 


strained 


faint, far-away sobs that 
next morning I awoke late, for I 


exhaustion, and my first thought, under 
the brightness of the summer sun stream 
ing in the windows, was entire disbelief in 
the 


] 


possibility of the night’s occurrence. 
It was a feverish dream, and nothing more, 
and at the time, could I have summoned 
courage to have sprung out of bed, the 
nightmare would have been dispelled. Al 
day I busily occupied myself, and allowed 
but scant time for reflection upon super- 
natural phenomena. Even when night 
came, I gathered the late roses, and sitting 


where we now are, made bouquets for my 


vases, wondering when I should have you | 


with me to cheer my loneliness—for you 
were absent just then 
too dark for work, I thought of the com- 
ing pleasures for the winter, and what oc 
I thought of 
everything I could conjure up that was 


cupations I would make. 


amusing, and that could interest a girl's 


mind, 


chamber, said my prayers, went to bed, 
and dropped quietly to sleep almost im- 
mediately. The only difference made in 
my usual habits was the addition of a can- 
dle and box of matches at my bedside. 


same hour, again I awoke, for my ear as 
suddenly caught that faint 


gling gasp. 


first strug- 


and 
It was not 


but sprang out of bed, lit my candle, 
then I stood still and waited 
for long. 
stertorous heaving of the laboring chest, 
again filled all space, while the terrible 


monotone of the beat, beat, beat of the an- | 
guished heart never varied half a second. | of a past agony ? 


| he had sprung; 


stand, when once fallen asleep. 
had dropp d asleep near day dawn from | 


; nerve was strong. 


and when it grew | 
| hall—I would 


| turn to my rooms! 


| cried aloud. 
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no delusion of the senses, but an awfy] 
reality. Still, it could not be what I dared 
not think of. I quieted my nerves, a 
went mechanically around my chamber 
and sitting-room. I stepped out into the 
calm of the sweet-smelling summer night 


out on the piazza—that piazza from whi: 
but I shrank back, for t 
horror grew louder, the struggles stronger 
I wandered into the hall, and across it to 
the opposite room, and awoke my poor old 
grandmother. ‘Do you hear any one suf 


fering ? I screamed to her; but she shook 


her head silently, and was asleep almost 
my ears to hear | 


before my voice had died away. Candis 


L knew of old; there would be no use in 


trying to make her hear, much less under 
Her in 
tellects are dull atall times. Through th 
long hall, candle in hand, I returned to mj 
rooms, never for a moment losing those 
sounds, that had only become fainter as | 
went farther along the passage, and as | 


| neared my chamber filled the dark space, 


and beat the air with a regularity that was 
maddening. 

‘*T did not faint, Linton. 
like fainting. 


I did not feel 
I could only die once of 


| horror; but why did not either insensibili 
| ty or death come? On the contrary, every 


I did not, I could not, | 
would not, believe! 1 opened all my doors 
of closet and cabinet and dressing-room, 


| even the small one that closed my escri 


toire ; but I did again go into the 


have dared to re 
I pee red into the ob 


not 
never 


| scurity of the garden, for my ears were so 


filled with the ghastly horror that I di 
Was al 


not know where to seek it. It 


l 
l 


| around me, but it came louder and more 
‘**In this healthy mood I went up to my | 


shudderingly from that piazza, and I 
shrank back into a corner of the sofa. 
‘*But I am no coward. 


¢ 


I come Or a 


| race who never feared, and a passion of 
| anger at my helplessness flamed into my 
| brain, and set my blood boiling and the 
‘*Linton, in the dead of night, at the | 


heretofore still pulses beating to fever- 
heat, and in my sudden passion I called to 


him—to it—to whatever the horror might 
[ did not wait one moment, 


be that was blasting my life. I could no 


| longer endure the quiescence that accord 
| ed to such sotinds their aggravated terror. 
The gasps, the struggles, the | 


‘** Speak to me, Captain Santerre,’ | 
‘I am alone and suffering. 
Through what power are you here, and 
why this ghastly presentment to me alone 
If aught of the manli 


‘This was no freak of the imagination, | ness is left that was yours in life, cease 








s horrible travesty of vitality. Come 
. if come you must, in a more seem 
shape.’ My brain was throbbing, and 
wild addre SS,aS Vou May suppose, 
lon the air; but the tumult was again 
¢ away, and then came silence—still, 
id silence, like the calm of exhaustion. 
irdly a breath could be heard. 
Che first night that I was disturbed, 
ton, was the 2d of August. It is now 
middle of September ; so for six weeks 
ve lived with this nightly terror near 
Do you wonder that my cheeks are 


You look in 


dulously at me: why should you not ? 


und my eves hollow ? 
lieve me that I do not, even in the 
sence of this horrible experience, rely 
rely on the evidence of my own senses; 
it is, 1 can not realize those night scenes 
en the daylight comes, but at night— 
‘lips contracted, and she trembled all 
ugh her delicate frame. 
He had listened with surprise at first, 
with a kind of puzzled amusement, 
| lastly with infinite compassion. All 
tenderness of his love, and love con 
led almost beyond repression for years, 
is thrilling his nerves and throbbing at 
sheart. The narration itself influenced 
t little his masculine incredulity, but 
suffering she had evidently endured, 
d her unconscious appeal to him, to his 
we, his protection, sank into the very 
pths of his soul. Mingling, too, with 
this feeling rose a suspicion, gathering 
foree as it grew, that there was an added 
iorror she had not alluded to in her nar 
tion, nor could he ask any explanation ; 
ut he knew that the scenes she had de 
scribed were the death-bed scenes of the 
ian she had once loved, perhaps still 
nourned, and the only solution he could 
it that moment confusedly grasp at was 
that a dormant sympathy had been re 
\wakened in her heart by returning to the 
eighborhood of the surroundings of the 
terrible tragedy which had closed San 
terre’s life, and had conjured up the night 
y scenes she had borne with such secrecy 
nd courage, and had blown the embers 
of an almost forgotten fancy into flame. 
But how to meet the emergency push- 
ed more abstract feelings into the back 
ground. That she had suffered deeply 
vas evident from her hollow eyes and ex 
treme depression. Her story showed no 
signs of hypochondria. She had strug- 
¢led against illusions and deceptions, and 
had maintained a courage that few wom 
Vor. LX.—No. 356.—17 
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a 


en under similar circumstances could 
Here was no weak na 
ture to be laughed out of fanciful moods, 


or be scolded into common-sense 


have summoned. 


‘* Have you been reading lately any of 
Dale Owen’s books?” he said, carelessly 
‘*Been poring over Foot- Prints on the 
Borders of Another World, or Mrs. 
Crowe's Night Side of Nature ?” 

‘*T know of what you are thinking. I 
have not read books of that style for 
years. They make no impression upon 
me even at the time of reading them. 
There is not a single well-attested or well 
authenticated fact in them, and although 
[ can not doubt that I have absolutely 
heard for the last six weeks all I have re 
lated to you, still I do not believe in the 
possibility of its being of a supernatural 
W hat have | ever done lo him” 
(suddenly bursting into hysterical sobs 


nature. 


‘that he should come to me nightly to 
rend my heart with his awful agony 

Now that the excitement had taken the 
relief of tears, he did not disturb her, but 
let her weep it away. This outburst, the 
removal of the pressure of secrecy, and 
the comfort of unrestrained contidence, 
all tended to tranquillize her, so that she 
listened almost cheerfully to his explana 
tion of future plans for the elucidation of 
the mystery 

‘*You did not tell me if you were dis 
turbed last night,” he said. ‘‘ What an 
awful storm! I thought often of you, 
and wondered if you were alarmed. I 
did not then know” (tenderly taking her 
hand) *‘of the more serious horrors you 
had to contend with!” 

‘I was spared it all,” she said "In 
the turmoil of wind and rain, and the 
swaying and crashing of the old trees, I 
dreaded the added sounds ] had every 
reason to expect. None came, thank God! 
Not a groan, not a sob. Can it all be 
over? And if it is, what has it been 7” 

‘* Never mind what it has been, my Es 
ther, my dear Esther, my poor little Essié! 


If only it is all over, we can sooner or later 


And now 
listen to me, and be guided by my judg- 


find the key to the mystery. 
ment, 1 pray you. Who cares so much 
for you, and loves 

But not now. Surely not now, when 
her weakness, her trial, should call forth 
his forbearance, his tenderness. He stead 
ied his voice, and calmed his manner. 

‘Tt is past eleven o’clock,” he said. ‘I 
will go over home and tell them not to ex 
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258 
pect me there to-night, and then I will re 
turn, and we will go up to your fearful 
little piazza, and spend the night there. 
You can enjoy your European experiences 
over again by recounting them to me, and 
while you are so engaged, I will keep a 
sharp look-out for He glanced at her 
face, and did not finish his sentence. The 
her made 
In 
deed, his brave, bold nature could hardly 
be affected by her wild narration of the 
strange events she had sutfered from, par 
ticularly when enactment of 
them was impossible from his common 
sense point of view; 


Impression first 


upon him was already dying away 


story had at 


the actual 


but he saw she could 
not then endure any disbehef expressed 
by him on the subject 

‘That is what I should like,” she eager- 
ly assented. ‘* You can only elucidate the 
mystery (if it can be elucidated) by hear 
ing it for yourself. Come back to me as 
and, oh! do not 
me alone too long. 
another night.” 


Soon as possible: leave 


I could not bear it 


There was nothing further at present to 
be said, so he silently left. All subjects 
of former interest appeared to have been 
banished from her mind by her last six 
weeks’ experience, but her trouble had 
surely been his gain, and he returned, aft 
er a few minutes’ absence, hopeful, buoy- 
ant,and happy. What acharming ghost 
was this, he thought, who had frightened 
her so thoroughly that his care was an ab- 
solute necessity! He could hardly con- 
trol the expression of his gratification, 
and act with the solemnity which befitted 
the occasion. 

It was a lovely night that followed the 
storm. Esther was very still and com 
posed, but every nerve was quivering with 
suppre ssed expectancy, and even fear that 
the absence of that which she dreaded most 
might throw discredit upon her story, and 
make her appear the weak dupe of a nerv- 
ous delusion. He was too well satisfied 


with any cause that would draw them to- | 


gether to care what the nature of it might 
be. There but little conversation. 
Her small slim hands were folded tightly 
on her lap, and both tried to appear at 


was 


their ease, as if the circumstances that 
drew them together at that 
matters of usual occurrence. 


hour were 


They had 


left their nightly position on the stone | 


steps of the veranda about twelve o'clock, 
and taken their post of observation on the 
piazza leading from her bedroom. 
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Away to the west glided the tran, 
river, too much in shadow under its wo 
ed banks to add to the beauty of the se 
but beyond it gleamed a broad strete] 
silver sand, running out a long tong 
land separating the river from the oc 
Even during the heaviest Atlantic o 
the curve of the coast made this stret 
safe passage for small steamers and sel 
ers that coasted along its bend, thus ¢ 
caping rougher waves. It was called { 
inland passage, and although very distant 
almost too far to add to the view. a « 
ering, bright line of molten silver aly 
glittered there 
beams. 


under the sun or moon 

And gazing upon this peaceful sce 
they watched the night wear on, un 
turbed by any present attempt at elu 
dating the cause of their vigil. Now a 
then a word from him, and a murmured 
answer a slight sigh of relief from 
heart, which had fluttered s 
the dread of catching that first 
sob, fluttered still more wild 
ly for fear that it might not come t] 
night. It was nearly three in the mo 
ing when, glancing at him, she fancie 
detected the 
smile. 


or 
Her 
often with 
struggling 


her. 


she a fan 


dawning of 
‘*T know, Linton, what you are begi 
ning to doubt,” she commenced, when her 
voice sank away to a faint whisper, as a 
low, suppressed, gasping sob breathed 
lightly into the still air of the summe 
night, and then another, and another 
struggling, gasping, heaving, 
sighs, as if the soul beating against its 
earthly 


sobbing 


bars strove and fought 
writhed to be free, and yet suppressed 
restraining the sounds that they might 
not penetrate too far. Muffled as they 
were, they filled all the space around 
Above, below, wherever the ear met them 
their fullness swelled upon the tension 
and now, added to the anguish of the 
struggling soul, came with mechanical 
regularity the beat, beat, beat of thi 
throbbing heart, agonized beyond endur 
ance, 

They had both risen simultaneously 
She, lost to all surroundings, only awake 
to the excitement and dread of the hour, 
stood clasping his arm with her trembling 
fingers, her head hidden upon his breast 
He, with eyes, ears, senses, all alive, too 
startled to be conscious of even the sweet 
burden he bore, listening intently as his 
mind swept like lightning over all the as 















ts of the situation and its surroundings 

Even her vivid description of her fearful 

experience had not prepared him for what 
now heard. 

But this lasted only for some minutes, 

| then the tension of his face and figure 

ed as he put his arms around her 
ding form. 


Essie, my darling,” he said, ‘* I do not 
ider at the delusion vou have labored 
nder [ can well imagine vour feelings 


during this terrible trial. Wiainny’s fool 
speech, and the wonderful similarity 

of the sounds we hear to her description 
of the scenes of that awful death-bed, may 
have deceived you. Your terrors 

» quite natural, my poor girl; but can 

you imagine even now what has 

sed them ?” 

No,” she answered, quieted by his 
nposure, and conscious already that her 
uuble was over, and the solution clear to 

‘*Whatare they? From where do 
veome? Listen, they are dying away 
fainter and fainter.” 

They will be gone entirely in a few 
oments, Esther; quite as soon as Mr 

Winstoun’s little steamboat has rounded 

tongue of land and steamed out to sea. 
Your ghost, my dearest, is a modern ghost. 
[The sobs that struggled through the air 
vere the steam-throbs of her engine, mel 
owed by the distance; the agonized and 
oppressed heart-beats, the beat of her pad 
dle-wheels. The silence of night, the 
echo of the woods between us and the 
ocean, the situation of the house, and the 
strange peculiarities of the laws which 
govern acoustics have all combined to pro 
duce this delusion. When to these causes 
were added the mysticism of night, and 
the strong influence of the previous 
thoughts which had for a considerable 
time affected your mind, it is not strange 
that your senses, prepared asa medium for 
such impressions, should have succumbed 
to the result.” 

‘But the disturbances have occurred 
with such frightful regularity. They 
commence and die at exactly the same 
hour.” 

‘* Because the steamer makes her night- 
ly trips at the same hour. When she 
leaves the plantation wharf she is farthest 
from us. As she touches the edge of the 
wood of water-oaks, we catch the first pant 
of her engines and beat of her wheels. 
The sounds culminate as she nears the 
point, and as she rounds it and makes for 
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the open sea they die away till they are 
lost in the distance.” 
** And last night ? 
it?” 
‘Last night was too stormy for any 


Why did I not hear 


small vessel to leave port, particularly 
when she would have to put out to sea as 
soon as she got beyond the point. Your 
not hearing her during the storm helped 
me to my solution of the mystery. Bring 
me the night-glass, and I will show you 
vour ghost. He has but limited powers 
of progress, and can not have made much 
headway yet. Why, Essie, collect your 
faculties, and throw off this nightmare. 
Can you doubt the evidence of our com 
bined senses 7” 

‘* But why should I never have heard 
it until the 2d of August, the anniversary 
of the very night of his death ?” 


‘The corresponding date is the only 
strange part of the whole affair It has 
been simply a coincidence,” hesaid. ‘* Mr. 
Winstoun had before then used the out 
side ocean steamer for transit and freight 
for his cotton. She ceased running the 
Ist of August until business should revive 
in the fall, and so he was compelled to use 
his own little private steamer, which he 
had purchased in case of just such an emer 
gency. Bring me the night-glass, that you 
may see her before she steams out of sight.’ 

She brought it silently, and fixing the 
focus, he showed her the faint light and 
vapor of the little vessel beating and 
throbbing against wind and tide. He 
held the glass with one hand to steady it, 
but the other had sought a rest around 
her waist. It remained there, if noticed, 
at least unrebuked, while a long sigh of 
relief and satisfaction proved at last her 
faith in his solution of the mystery. 

‘* And now,” he said, after a long pause, 
‘‘ean not you let all other illusions die 
away with this one? I have seen and 
felt for twe years the depressing influence 
of that more important spectre which has 
stood between us like a wall of ice, and ] 
dared not before to-night venture in his 
presence to put my fate to the test; but 
may not a living, loving devotion that 
has stood the wear of time, coldness, and, 


worse, indifference, be worth the shadow 
of a fancy or a memory that I think was 
only called into being after the object had 
ceased to exist? It was Santerre’s terri 
ble death, in the prime of youth, strength, 
and health, added to the knowledge of his 
secret love for you, that has held your 
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260 
fancy, more than filled your heart, for so 
long You have civen a great deal in re 
turn, as the suffering of the last six weeks 
proves [Is not a warm human love an 
equivalent for this phantom romance ? 
Oh, my darling, my playmate from child 
hood, my earliest and only love, give me 
the 
always. Il want so little in return!” 
The of 


mance, more of brain than heart, vanish 


privile ge to protect and comfort you 


fading dream her girlish ro 
ed before the light of his strong human 
love, and as the last star of night melted 
into the dawning day, she laid her weary 
head upon his breast with a long sigh of 
relief and—consent; and in the quiet of a 
deep content they stood, while the pink 
flush of early morn blushed all over the 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THEN Roderick came home at night, | 
not without a certain masculine ap- 


\ 


prehensiv eness of domestic worry plainly 


written on his face, he found the house- | 
hold settled into surprising peace. 

In the first place, baby was not crying, 
but asleep, Janet's young sister being in 
stalled as temporary nurse-maid, and a 
very clever one; and baby’s mother, her 
vrand silk dress replaced by a soft wool 
the two women were 
nearly the same height—sat by the parlor 
fire. Idle certainly (Roderick remember- 
ed how Bella would sit for an hour at a 
time ‘‘ toasting her toes,” with her hands 
before her), but apparently quiet and con 


len one of Silence’s 


Ia 
|= eens 
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face of nature, and deepened and de 
ened until the sun, like the triump]) 
young god he is in Southern climes, ¢ 
ing with strength and fire, sprang u 
denly from his rest, and threw 
work of diamonds over 


ps 
his 
every blad 
grass, leaf, and flower. 

‘T must leave you now, Esther, | 
lay upon you my first command, y 
is, to rest as quietly-as you can. | 
not seek you before this evening 
usual hour of meeting ; and, Essie, bet 
I go make me a promise that as long 
you live you will never join in any « 
paragement of ghosts. J shall 
thize with them, believe in them, « 
adore them forever. Long live the ¢ 
of the nineteenth century !” 


SVIi 


JARDINE. 

tent. He went up and kissed her 
brotherly affection, 
about his pleasure in having her in 


saying somet!] 
house. 

‘Then you'll not send me 
mine ? 


back 
You did not telegraph to man 
ma as you said you would ?” 

“No,” 

‘Nor write 2” 

‘How could I write to my mother 
said Roderick, with a mixture of pride 
and “No; 
you must do it, not I. 
after dinner.” 


whatever 
We will talk of it 
For he saw that 
had given herself the unwonted trouble 
of late dinner, just to make Bella feel 
things ‘‘more like her own ways.” It 
a little matter, but it touched the 
young husband’s heart. While he 
talking to his sister his eyes were perpet 


sadness. is done 


Sil 


rence 


was 


Sat 


| ually following the flitting figure of one 


who still—never knew what 
idleness was till she had done everything 


for everybody. 


never sat 


‘*That wife of yours makes me so com 
fortable,” said Bella, benignly. ** And 
she is so clever, so inventive, really quite 
treasure in small household. In 
mine, now, I never could do anything 
myself, as she does. It must 
pleasant.” ~ 

‘*Only, perhaps, rather fatiguing. My 
wife, come here and rest, just for five 
minutes.” And as he kissed the tired 
he felt sure that the 
which Bella so enjoyed had cost Silence 
something. 


a a 


be very 


face, ‘*eomfort 











Dinner passed, and the half hour after- 
id. during which Roderick tried hard 
admire his new niece, and to make 
es as easy and cheerful as possible 
th his sister. When Silence—always 
Silence had put baby to bed, the three 
ered round the cozy fire, listening to 
howl of the wind and the patter of 
rain outside, which only made most 
eaceful the deep peace within. 
What a quiet, pleasant life you must 
here, you two!” said Bella, with a 


They looked at one another, and smiled. 
And are you so very poor? What 
ou live upon ?” 

First, there is Blackhall. Then, my 

» has her income which Cousin Silence 

her, and [ earn mine. We put the 
two together—marriage should be a fair 
partnership.” 

- “But it is not,” broke in Bella; “it is 
ere Slavery, unbearable slavery. Oh, 
it mine was ended! Oh, that I were 
Roderick took a hand of wife and sis 

‘* Let us have a little talk together, 
nd face our position, which is not an 
easy one. Bella, what do you mean to 

I don’t know.” 

‘Then what do you wish me to do 2” 

‘*T haven't the slightest idea. But oh, 
tody, why bother me, when Iam so com- 
fortable ?” 

Just the old Bella—easy, pleasure-lov- 
ing—dwelling only in the present mo- 
ment, acting entirely on her impulses, of 
which both the good and the bad ones 
were equally shallow, equally transitory. 
There are many such women, who please a 
great many men—as she had done; who 
generally find some one or other to bear 
their burdens for them, and go through 
life, as she expressed it, quite ** ecomfort- 
ably.” But, as Roderick looked from 
one to the other of the two beside him, he 
thought—no, he loyally refused to think 

but he instinctively clasped his wife’s 
hand tighter in his own. Small as it was, 
and tender, that was the hand for a man 
to cling to, ay, and lean on—as, soon or 
late, men must lean on women when trou- 
ble comes, 

‘* Bella,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘do you at 
all understand—” 

‘I understand that I am henceforth 
what is called a ‘ grass widow,’ ” interrupt- 
ed she, with her reckless laugh. ‘*‘ Mam- 
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ma must keep me, or give me my money 
and let me keep myself. My husband 
will never give me a halfpenny. And 
Silence says I ought not to ask him. She 
has the very oddest notions, that wife of 
yours.” 

Roderick pressed the hand he held. 
‘*Have you two been talking together ? 

‘* A little.” 

** And you have told her everything ?” 

** Everything—made a clean breast of 
it. <A pretty story, isn’tit, Silence? But 
it’s at an end now, thank God!” said Bella, 
setting her teeth together. ‘* Even a worm 
will turn at last.” 

‘Shall you not go back to your hus 
band? that is, if he will take you back ?” 

‘Trust him for that! He knows on 
which side his bread is buttered; all the 
Thomsons do. They were glad enough 
to catch me, a bright, clever, pretty girl 
yes, I was both clever and pretty once, 
my dear—to be a sort of care-taker or 
keeper over him: he needs a keeper when 
he is drunk. And a wife is the best sort 
of one—saves appearances. Thomsons as 
well as Jardines would do anything in 
the world to save appearances.” 

Roderick made no answer. He knew 
it was true. The sight of his sister had 
brought back the memory of many a boy 
ish struggle, Quixotic as vain, against the 
predominant spirit of the family—a fam- 
ily in which the first question that arose 
was never “Is it right?” or “‘Is it wrong?” 
but only ‘‘Is it expedient ?” 

This law of expediency, not righteous 
prudence, but petty, worldly wisdom, had 
been at the root of Bella’s marriage. 
Those who had had the making of it, 
would they not on the same principle do 
their best to prevent its being unmade? 
He felt sure his mother would. Any- 
thing, everything, she would sacrifice 
rather than be ‘‘talked about,” as the 
world would talk, if there was a public 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. Alexan 
der Thomson—two people who, in their 
own opinion, and that of their respective 
families, held such a very important place 
in society. 

He knew his mother and the rest would 
view this catastrophe, as they had viewed 
the marriage which resulted in it, solely 
from the stand-point of society. No high- 
er law than what the world. would think 
and say ever actuated or guided them. 
In old times he had dimly guessed this 
secondarily and chiefly by its effect on 
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his silent, patient father; but now, when 
he himself came to raan’s estate, and view 
ed things with his own eyes, he saw it 
clearly. 

Still, this affair was, as all such cases 
are, most complicated and difficult; and 
in it Roderick’s own position was not the 
least painful. To act a brother's part to- 
ward his poor sister he did not shrink 
from; but to aid and abet a runaway wife 
in concealing herself from her husband 
was most galling, not only to his pride, 
Yet to thrust 
her from him into hopeless misery was 


but to his sense of honor. 


worse than cruel, dangerous, knowing 
her temperament, which was to escape 
from present pain as foolishly as a child 
does, at any future risk and cost. The 
medium course, to come boldly forward, 
and insist upon the separation she desired, 
was equally difficult and responsible for 
any brother, being himself a man and a 
husband. 

Roderick looked at his own wife, grow- 
ing closer to him every day, in the mutual 
dependence which so gently and natural 
ly replaces passion, and gives to both that 
sense of ineffable rest, of unseparated joys, 
and divided cares. 

‘* Bella,” he said, in a moved voice, ‘* do 
you know, my dear, exactly what you are 
doing, or wishing to do? Remember | 
what your Bible says: ‘What God hath | 
joined, let no man put asunder.’ ” 

‘But God did not join us; it was the 
devil, I think,” she answered, with a bit 
ter laugh. ‘‘ And if all other help fails, 
the devil shall help me to get rid of 
him.” 


‘What do you mean ?” 

‘‘Never mind. Wait till ’'m driven 
desperate. I am nearly, already. If 
only I could tear off this.” She took hold 
of her marriage ring, and made as though | 
she would throw it into the fire. ‘‘If at | 
any price, at any cost, I could be Bella | 
Jardine again, and never more set eyes 
upon that brute, that fool, that 

‘* Hush!” said Silence. 
father.” 

‘‘Ah, that’s it—that’s the misery. I 
don’t hate my child. I did at first, but 
not now: it’s nature, I suppose. Besides, 
she is my child, all I have of my own; 
and even that is half his, if he chose to 
claim her. Oh, Rody, what must I do ? 
what can I do?” 

It was, indeed, a piteous strait. The 
one false step, marriage unconsecrated by 


‘He is baby’s 


love, almost as great a sin as love un; 
secrated by marriage, had brought its ; 
punishment with it. The young pair 
whom these things appeared as a gh: 


ist 
Ly 


nightmare, scarcely comprehensible as 4 
daylight reality, instinctively drew closer 
together, while they regarded the hapless 
woman, who had, as she truly said, no fy 
ture. A loathing wife, an unthankfy] 
mother, what future could she have. ej 
ther in herself or in ‘‘the world,” for 
which she had sacrificed so much 
gained so little ? 

What could she do? As she put t! 
question, her despairing eyes supplied thi 
answer. Nothing! 

‘** | know very little about these things 
said Roderick, sadly; ‘* but I believe th 


nad 
and 


are two ways of parting man and wif 
by divorcee, enabling both to marry again 
and by judicial separation. But, oh, the 
pain, the scandal of it! Think of your 
child! think, too, of your mother!” 

While using this argument he knew its 
futility. Whether from disposition o 
circumstances, Bella had always been that 
rather rare character among women, a 
woman who thinks only of herself. With 
a perplexed longing for help, for counsel, 
her brother turned to the other woman 
beside him. 


‘* What does my wife say ?” 
‘I don’t care what she says—what 


| anybody says,” cried Bella, violently. ‘'] 


will get rid of my husband somehow. | 
have no love for him; I never had. It is 
a simple question of money. If I run 
away, how am I to keep myself and the 
child? 


there— 


that voice of wisdom 
that if I leave him, I ought not to 
accept a halfpenny from him. Very well. 
get mamma to maintain me, or else I'll 
maintain myself.” 

‘* How ?” 

‘I don’t know, or care. 
for long. 


She says 


It may not be 
He will drink himself to death 
one of these days.” 

Roderick turned away in horror, but 

Silence laid a firm, stern hand on her sis 
| ter-in-law’s arm. 
| ‘*One word more such as that, and we 
will neither of us help you.” 

Bella shrank into submission, even a 
| little shame, then burst into piteous en- 
| treaties. 

‘*Oh, Rody, do not be hard upon me 
I have nobody in the world to come to 
but you. Howam I to get rid of my hus- 
| band? Not harming him—Ill not harm 





























to 
1S 


Ih 


m—only let me escape from him. I will 

t, and I’m right: your wife says so.” 
Roderick started. 

‘Yes, she is quite right,” said Silence, 
it lifting her eyes, but speaking, as her 
isband knew she could speak sometimes, 
th unmistakable decision. 

My wife is a daring woman to say 
ich a thing.” 
‘Am I?” 

She looked up a minute with a quiver 

lip, and did not attempt to put back 
er hand, which he had let go, but folded 

r fingers together, after a way she had, 
is if to give herself strength, when she 
iad any difficult or painful thing to do. 

‘This is very strange advice for my 
[hope a happy wife—to give to my 

r. Your reasons ?” 
‘They are not easy to explain, but I 
lltry.” She stopped, then with a firm, 
wv voice went on again. ‘‘If Bella 

id only herself to sacrifice, she might 


do it, though I am not sure. It is a sin 


cainst Heaven to condone sin, even in 
me's own husband. But in this and sim 
lar cases a Woman does not sacrifice her 
self alone. There are others upon whom 
the sins of the father may descend, gener- 
ition after generation. She must think 
of them. She is responsible to God for 
them. If I were in Bella’s place”—her 
voice sank almost to a whisper; she turn 
ed deadly pale, and then flushed crimson 
all over her face—** if I were in your sis 
ter’s place, 1 would die rather than be 
mother to a drunkard’s children.” 

There was a total silence. Bella, ac- 
customed to make self the stand-point of 
ill her opinions and acts, perhaps could 
scarcely understand; but Roderick did. 
Startled he might be, yet there was some- 
thing in his wife’s stern righteousness 
which he could not gainsay. As he look- 
ed on that small sweet face, so sweet yet 
so strong, he saw in her, for the first time, 
not merely his wife, but the woman, the 
conjoint and yet separate existence, in- 
trusted by God and nature with far more 
than her own petty life, inheriting—and 
conscious that she inherited—the des- 
tiny which came to her from sacred Eve, 
‘mother of all living.” 

Man as he was, with a man’s natural 
leaning to the masculine side, with a 
man’s natural blindness to much that 
women see by instinct, still his wife’s 
words smote him with a certain respect, 


even awe. That she had strength to say | 
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them at all, she so timid, so shy, so reti- 
cent, proved how deeply she must have 
thought and felt on the matter. 

‘* Dear,” he said, holding out his hand, 
‘if all women were like you—especially 
if all sons had mothers like you—there 
would be fewer bad men in this world.” 

She answered nothing; but her whole 
face brightened in recognition of what is 
to women like her as sweet as being loved 

honored. And so without more argu- 
ments all three seemed tacitly to accept 
the position which poor Bella had so 
fiercely insisted upon—that, for her, mar- 
ried life, or rather that unholy travesty 
of marriage which had been her self-in- 
flicted doom, was over and done forever. 

‘* Let her live as a widow,” Silence said. 
‘* Her life is lost—I know that—but let the 
sacrifice end here. Let her not submit to 
be the ruin of other lives.” 

‘But she may be the ruin of her hus 
band’s, whom she took ‘for better, for 
worse.’ How do you answer that 2’ 

Silence shrank back, full of pain. ‘Oh, 
it is difficult, so difficult, to see the right; 
worse, perhaps, to do it. Still, still 
No:” and again the strong, clear Abdiel 
look came into her eyes. ‘‘ No, there 
can be but one right and one wrong, alike 
for men and for women. She must leave 
him. Think, Roderick, if the case was 
reversed—if you, or any other husband, 


were expected to keep as mistress of your 


house, as mother of your children, a 
drunken woman!” 

‘* God forbid!” 

“Then men ought to forbid it too. 
Drunkenness, dissoluteness, anything by 
which a man degrades himself and de 
stroys his children, gives his wife the 
right to save them and herself from him, 
to cut him adrift, like a burning ship, and 
be free. Poverty, contumely, loneliness 

let her endure all. Pity her lot if you 
will, but to ignore it, to accept it and sub 
mit to it, above all, to let the innocent 
suffer from it—never! Bella tells me 
that the law gives her possession of her 
child for seven years. My advice is, let 
her take it in her arms and fly—any- 
where, so that her husband can not get 
her back, or make the law follow her. 
Nay, if I were she, I would defy the law; 
[ would hide myself at the world’s end, 
change my name, earn my bread as a 
common working-woman, but I would 
| save my child, and go.” 

As Silence stood, holding close to her 
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breast the poor babe—she had fetched it, 
and was walking up and down the room 
with it, for no one else seemed to have 
patience with the miserable, sickly, 
ing creature 


wail 
she looked the very incar 
ration of womanhood in its highest form 
motherhood; absolutely calm, absolutely 
fearless, as mothers ought to be. 

Roderick, touched with many new 
thoughts which come crowding to a man 
when he has ceased to be merely a young 
man, absorbed in himself alone, and be 
cun to look into the far future, the future 
of those who may yet bless or curse him 
for his part therein-—Roderick caught her 
arm as she passed, and drew her to his 
side 

‘Perhaps you are right—I do not quite 
know. We take time to think. 
But just at this moment you must give 


must 


baby to its own mother, and come and 


sit down by me. Remember, you are 
mine!” 

hea.” 

She obeyed, apparently without a 
thought of disobeying, for the authority 
was that of love, and the voice, though 
decisive, was thrilled with unspeakable 
** Mine!” 


pe SSESSLION 


tenderness. Ay, she acknowl 
edged the the subjection. 
You could see by her look that she would 
have served him like a slave; but only 
him, her just and righteous lord. Never 
for one moment would she have submit- 
ted to unrighteousness or to tyranny. 
‘*What a fierce litthe woman this is!” 
he whispered, with a smile. 
could have believed it of her.” 
‘Oh, forgive me! It 
so happy 


‘*T never 


is because I am 
so happy !—that I can under 
stand what it must be to be miserable.” 

But Bella’s misery, however deeply it 
had moved her sister-in-law, did not seem 
to have overwhelmed herself. She be- 
gan talking over all her affairs, volubly 
and freely: silent endurance was not her 
cift. Onee having got her brother to 
agree with her in the opinion which, at 
any rate, she held to-day, though it might 
change to-morrow, she became quite 
cheerful, and planned her future life as 
a ‘‘ widow bewitched” with an eagerness 
that a little astonished Silence. 

‘Tf mamma would only give me some 
money, I could spend the summer in 
Switzerland, the winter in Paris. 
ways wanted to travel abroad for a while; 
and to be travelling without him, able to 
zo where I liked, and do what I wanted. 


| Oh!’—a sigh of intense relief—‘: R 


wn 
you must try and persuade mamma 
give me plenty of money.” 
‘* You forget 
‘*Dear me, 
about it. 


i he began, gravely, 
yes! I had forgotten 
But never mind, Rody dea 
in a coaxing tone; ‘‘can’t you put y 
wrongs in your pocket, and write to hi 
for me? You always wrote such cay 
letters; and she would listen to you w 
Her o 
son, worth all her daughters put togeth 

at least she thought so. 


she listened to nobody else. 


Come—do 
This morning I objected to her being t: 
where I was, but now I see it must 
You'll save me the trouble of it by 
ing to her yourself.” 


Poor Bella! she was always ready to 
lay her burdens upon anybody who 
willing to bear them. He knew that 
yet when he looked at her, and heard |i 
familiar caressing voice, the good broth 
felt again like the little boy who had ea 
ried his big sister’s parcels, flowers, gar 
den tools, even her doll sometimes when 
she got tired of it. 

‘I can not write to my mother,” hi 
said, with a sad earnestness; ‘* but I w 
telegraph to her in your name, saying 
where you are, and that you wish to stay 
with me—you really do 
something can be settled between vi 
and your husband—reconciliation or, if it 
must be, separation.” 

‘*Separation—only that: she says so, 
cried Bella, always ready (another pecul 
iarity—how strangely, cruelly clear the) 
all came out now!)—ready and eager to 
lay the responsibility of her doings and 
opinions upon somebody else. 

‘“What I Silence answered, 
‘that if your husband is as bad as you 
aver, and if you have that hatred to him 
which you profess to have, there is no 
righteous course for you but separation 
3ut you must not wander about the world 
as you propose. Live simply and quietly. 
Be a real mother, and take care of your 
child. You can never be quite desolat: 
with a child.” 

3ella shrugged her shoulders. 


wish it ?—till 


say 1S, 


| have the most extraordinary ideas! But 


I al-| 


you are a yvood woman—a very good 
woman. I shall tell mamma so. _ It 
shall not be the worse for you to have 


been kind to me, my dear,” she added, 


with a certain touch of feeling, and then 
plunged back into her own affairs, which 
absorbed her so entirely, and which she 

















pected every one else to be absorbed in 
Far into the night they talked, for Mrs. 
x under Thomson, who never rose ear 
was accustomed to sit up late; and, 
sides. she seemed to take a certain sat 
tion in discussing her misfortunes. 

is like a person with an ugly wound, 
remarkably severe illness, who at 

t comes even to take a sort of pride in 
same The self respect, the reticence. 
silence of a broken heart, was not hers 
il, though unquestionably she had 
Taking 
untage of her folly, worldliness, and 


,a cruelly wronged woman. 


of wealth and position, her husband's 
ily had married him to her, just to 
ft from themselves the burden of him 
‘wanted 
She had 
ked into the snare open-eyed, but it 


man who, as she truly said, 


eeper’ rather than a wife. 


had been a snare nevertheless: and Rod 
erick, as he heard her revelations, felt his 
ood boil with that righteous indigna 


hat instinctive chivalry in defense 

the injured and the weak, which if ev 

strong man felt as he ought to feel, 

‘e would be no need for feeble women 

to vex the world with clamors about their 

hts or their wrongs. The truly noble 

either sex never care to put forward 
either the one or the other. 

While Bella talked, Roderick and his 

fe were almost entirely silent; and 


when, afterward, day after day passed by, 
and no answer came to the telegram, or to 
1. second, which, weary of waiting, she 
sent after it, still they made as few com- 


men 


ts as possible on what now began se- 
riously to perplex them both. 

Mrs. Thomson did not seem in the least 
perplexed. She made herself extremely 
comfortable, without much regarding the 
comfort of other people, exacted a great 
deal of attendance, and amused herself 
with suggesting many luxuries hitherto 
inknown at Blackhall. 

‘No, there’s no fear of my husband's 
coming to fetch me,” she said one day, in 
answer to a question of Roderick’s. ‘‘ He 
s a Richerden man all over—hates the 
country; would never face a Highland 
pass in winter; and if he came, he would 
runaway again. Youhaven’'t big enough 
rooms or grand enough dinners for him. 
By-the-bye, Blackhall is a rather cold 
house, Silence; and a little gloomy, you'll 
allow. You ought to keep up good fires; 
and, I think, if I were you, I would have 
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entire ly new curtains and carpets before 
next winter.” 
Silence smiled. It was one of the nu 
merous little remarks which she had al 
ready learned quietly to smile at without 
showing offense, even if she feltamy. As 
days sped on, the constant presence of an 
idle woman in a busy house, a luxurious 
woman in a not rich house, had, to say 
the least, its difficulties. The master did 
not feel them—his wife took care of that; 
but the mistress did. Many a time would 
Roderick notice how tired she looked; and 
Had she not Bella to help 
her? women were always company for 


why was it so? 


one another at home while the men were 
away. His wife’s only answer was that 
silent smile The fact that her guest was 
his sister tied her tongue, even with her 
own husband 

** It is not for very long,” she said every 
morning to herself, and went through the 
At night 
she would often creep away, leaving the 


day’s work as well as she could. 


brother and sister together, and mount to 
the attic (which Bella had insisted should 
be made into a nursery, ** because there 
one can't hear the little wretch crying’), 
to sit with the child on her lap—the ugly, 
elfish, troublesome child, doomed to dis 
ease and weakness from its cradle—and 
wonder with an agony of pity how it 
would fight through life, or whether, afte 
all, God’s merey might not be best shown 
by taking it back again out of a world 
where nobody wanted it, and into which 
it had never asked to be born. A great 
mystery which none can solve. 

She and Bella were always friendly, 
even affectionate, in a sort of way; but 
nevertheless she often felt weary, so wea 
ry: like a person who had to speak all 
day lone in a fore ign tongue. At least 
such was the moral effect of her sister's 
The two women might 
have been brought up in two hemispheres. 


companionship. 


Their views of life were so altogether dif 
ferent that they could not understand one 
Still, this must 
be borne; and it was borne. Things 
might have been a great deal worse. 
Only when she heard her husband's 
restless call for her all over the house, 


another's language at all. 


and noticed a nervous irritation in him 
whenever he was left long alone with his 
sister, Silence began to wish.for some sign 
Evidently 
both mother and husband had discarded 
the run-away wife, either on her own ac- 


of their suspense being over. 
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count or that of the brother with whom 
she had taken refuge. 
‘We 


Bella said one morning, when the seventh 


row in the same boat now, Rody,” 


day’s post had gone by. 


do you ¢ 


‘I don’t care; 
Clearly, you will have to adopt 
waifs and strays, both 
Pll call it 
or perhaps 
“No 


ly. [ beg your pardon, but there can 


us as me and the 


child. after you, * Roderica,’ 
‘Silence.’ ” 


not Silence,” he answered, hasti 


De only one 


o | . 
taking 


Silence in the world for me,” 
‘* Ad 


be sure to 


aly his wife’s hand. 


her, Be will 
suggest the wisest and best thing.” 

But when the talked 
things over, which they had full oppor 
tunity of doing, for a deep fall of Christ 
snow shut them in, and made Black 
impregnable even to coura- 

and than Mr. 
Alexander Thomson, they came to no sat 


lovin 


vise with lla; she 


sisters-in-law 


mas 


hall 


fYeous 


more 
less Juxurious folk 
isfactory conclusions. Though strong on 
the question of her wrongs and her cor 
responding rights, Mrs. Thomson seemed 
to have a very feeble idea of her duties. 
To any course which involved the slight 
est trouble, or exertion, or self-denial, she 
alwavs offered innumerable mild but in 
surmountable objections. 


all fine to tell me that if I 
eut my husband adrift, and refuse to live 


ag bs very 
with him, I can’t expect him to maintain 
how can 


genteel 


me, and must maintain myself 
I maintain myself? It 


isn’t for 
women to work, and it isn’t pleasant ei 
ther. You talk of independence, and all 
that, and the comfort my child will be to 
me; but I don't [m 
sure, Silence, I shall never enjoy being 
You 


like children; and 


round 
the old-fashioned room, and helped her 


poor. know’—she glanced 


self with an air of exemplary condescen 
sion to the best dish of that 
had 


meal which 
dinner, but which 
she always called lunch—** you, my dear, 
who have always been accustomed to that 
thing, may find it but I 
should not.” 


been considered 


sort of easy. 
She was 
not of herself, but of her hus- 


‘* No,” said Silence, absently. 
thinking, 
band—of his long hard-working days 
spent at the mill, amidst surroundings 
not too pleasant, and with the perpetual 
whir of machinery in his ears; and to 
sensitive organizations incessant noise is 
of itself a torment almost indescribable, 
though unexplainable to those who do 
not understand this. He did, and felt it 
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too, vet he never complained. Even nh 
as Silence watched him come up the hn 
with somewhat lagging steps, she kn 
he would enter with a cheerful face. ; 
when he had ** put off the mechanic 

put on the gentleman,” as he said, lau 
ing, one day to Bella, be his own ten 
self to both of them. For the comn 
notion that a man may justifiably vy. 
all wom 
kind at home did not seem as yet to hi; 
occurred Roderick Jardine. W) 
ever vexed him out-of-doors, in-doors 
was always the kind, 
and husband 


his business worries on his 


to 


pleasant mas 
always, under all cir 
stances, the gentleman. 

‘*Yes, I like my work,” he answer 
when his sister inquired about it, whi 
she rarely did, evidently considering it 
topic which had better be ignored. ‘* A 
[ like working. Once, Bell, I was a er 
idler, but she has cured me of that. If | 
had ten thousand a year even, I could 
never be idle any more.” 

Sitting down beside his wife, he leaned 
his head against her—a tired head it 

and laid of his brow 
hands, not such handsome hands as thi 
used to be when they did nothing. §$ 
clasped it fondly, though she said hot 
word: 


on hers one 


she too was not given to complail 
ing. Besides, hard as things were both 
for him and for her, to see him thus, doing 
cheerfully what he did not like (throug 
all his tender fictions she knew he could 
not like the mill very much); fighting 
with hardships, submitting to poverty, and 
proudly conquering any false shame abou 
either; taking up his daily burden and 
carrying it without a murmur 
she felt—yes, amidst all her pain 
she felt something as the medizeval won 
en must have done 


or re 
proach 


the noble ladies who 
buckled on their good knights’ armor and 
sent them forth to battle—to live or die, 
as God willed, but never to be conquered, 
never ceasing to fight, like true knights 
to their last breath. 

But Bella could understand this 
sort of thing at all. She shrugged he: 
shoulders and raised her brows. 

‘It's an odd taste, Rody, but you al 
ways were S80 odd. To be out at work al! 
day, and come home tired and dirty, hun 
gry and cold, and then say you * like’ it!—I 
wouldn’t be you for the world, nor Silence 
either—shut up in this lonely place all the 
year round. No wonder mamma would 
not come to Blackhall; it would 


not 


never 
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ive suited her at all,” and Bella laughed 

the bare idea. ‘**But I ought not to 

d fault with the poor old house, for I 

iv have to come down to it, after all 
No telegram or letter ?” 

‘ Nothing.” 

‘Well. don’t look so grave about it. 

iinly they have all cut me, left me to 
back upon you. Will you take me 

Rody? Tl sell my jewels—I brought 
ot with me, you know—and pay you 
my keep. When it’s all gone, you 
turn me out to starve, only it wouldn't 
creditable to either Thomsons or Jar 
es if Mrs. Alexander Thomson and her 
»y had to starve.” 

What nonsense you talk!” said Rod 

k, turning away, and changing the 

versation at once. 

But that night, when the household was 
gone to bed, and they three sat over 
fire, listening to the wind howling and 
sleet pattering against the panes, he 

sumed the subject, and, somewhat to Si 

ice’s surprise, began very tenderly, but 
th unmistakable decision, to arrange 
at his sister should do. His arrange 
nent it was—not his wife’s—as he plainly 
iid, thereby taking from her the weight 
fa difficult and painful thing. 
[ will not promise to keep you always, 
lla, for I think husband and wife are 
etter left alone together; but we shall 
ot turn you out, my poor girl, whatever 
omes,” said he, laying a brotherly hand 
m Bella’s shoulder. ‘* The little we have 
you see how little it is—you shall share 

ll something can be arranged between 
you and your husband. Then, with what 
you have of your own—my mother will 
surely pay it over to you—we will find 
you a home close by us, in the manse, 
erhaps, where I heard to-day there are 
wo vacant rooms.” 

‘“What! to be shut up in a miserable 
ountry lodging, with only baby and 
nurse! Dreadful.” 

‘Not quite so dreadful as your other al 
ternative—starving. And, Bella, we must 
look things in the face. If you have no 
marriage settlement, and my mother keeps 
her money in her own hands during her 
lifetime, and both she and your husband 
cast you off, you have only your brother 
to fall back upon. I am not rich now, 
vou know that; but you know also that, 
rich or poor, I should never let my sister 
‘starve.’” 

‘No, a thousand times, no!” cried Si 
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lence, taking her hand—for Bella, seeing 
this was no joking matter, had suddenly 
taken fright, and, as usual, burst into tears 
‘It may not come to that; but if it does 
believe me poverty is not so bad as it 
seems. You shall never want for love. 
You will live close beside us: our home 
will be open to you; and the child—the 
children” (in a timid whisper) ** shall grow 
up together. Oh, we shall be very happy, 
never fear.” 

**No, no; I should be miserable.” And 
she sobbed and moaned, and talked of 
‘cruelty,’ ‘hard usage,” wished she was 
‘dead and out of the way’’—the usual bit 
ter outeries against fate of those who, hay 
ing made their own fate what it is, have 
not the strength to bear it. 

Deeply grieved, and not a little wound 
ed, Roderick sat beside his sister, his wife 
not interfering—who could interfere ? 
till her misery had a little subsided, and 
then said, quietly: 

‘Now, we will speak no more to-night; 
but to-morrow I will consult a lawyer, and 
find out the right and wrong of the case, 
and your exact position with regard to 
your husband. Will that do?” 

‘*No, no,” she said. ‘* Don’t be in such 
ahurry. Wait till I make up my mind. 
It’s so difficult to make up one’s mind al 
ways. Money isn’t everything, as Silence 
says, but I never had her enthusiasm for 
poverty. And the drink—which to her 
is such a horror—why, we're used to it at 
Richerden. Alexander Thomson isn’t the 
only drunkard in Scotland. If I could 
but put up with him a little longer!” 

Both Roderick and his wife looked ex- 
ceeding surprised. They made no re- 
mark—they always had carefully avoided 
making any remarks to Bella about her 
husband. But when she was gone, and 
they stood alone together over the dying 
fire, they spoke of her with a pity deeper 
than either had ever yet expressed. 

‘*Mark my words—she will go back to 
him yet. Do you think, my wife, she 
would be right, or wrong ?” 

‘“Wrong!’ was the answer. clear and 
firm. 

“Why ?” 

‘ Because she will do it neither for love, 
nor duty, nor even pity, but only for ex- 
pediency. Think! the horror of a mar- 
ried life begun and continued for the sake 
of expediency !” 

Silence looked up in her husband's face 

her husband whom she was ready to live 
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for, however hard a life, ready to die for, 
and he knew it. 

‘You are right,” he said. 
both « rred 


‘And yet 
both ought to sutfer.” 

‘But not more than they And the 

ns of the parents shall be visited on the 
children even unto the third and fourth 
generation.” She spoke in a low, solemn 
voice ‘*] told her once, and I shall tell 
her again, if she asks me, that she who 
makes a bad man the father of her chil 
dren is little better than a murderess.”’ 

‘*Poor Bella—poor Bella!” said the 
brother, mournfully; but he did not gain 
say a single word. 

Bella, however, did not seem at all to 
deserve or to desire the epithet “poor.” 
She appeared at breakfast next morning 
in the best of spirits, nor did she fall into 
her usual half hour of despondency after 
the post went by. She watched the weath 
er with a slight anxiety, but that was all. 
She even began to take an interest in 
Blackhall affairs, and especially in an in 
vitation for New-Year’s Eve at Syming 
ton, which her brother and sister were 
discussing together. 

‘Of course you will go,and take me 
with you? I had no idea, Silence, that 
you had such grand friends! Do you 
often see them ?” 

‘* Not very often. 
walk, and besides 

‘Walk! You don’t mean to say your 
husband lets you walk ?” 


It is a good way to 


A sharp quiver of pain passed over 
Roderick’s face. ‘I let her, as I am 
obliged to let her do many things which 
cut me to the heart, but we bear them. 
Bella, when you and I were children, we 
had no need to think of money; now we 
have—at least I have. If I hired a car- 
riage, and took my wife and you to Sy- 
mington, it would cost me fifteen shil- 
lings, and my earnings are just two 
pounds a week. Now, you see? Let us 
say no more.” 

They did not, for Bella afterward own- 
ed to being ‘‘ quite frightened” by her 
brother’s manner; but several times that 
morning she fell into brown-studies, as if 
something was secretly vexing her, and 
in the afternoon was suddenly missing for 
an hour, having gone herself—‘‘for the 
good of her health,” she said—to the vil- 
lage, and, as by mere chance they after- 
ward discovered, to the post-office. 

Had she, after refusing so often, at last 


written to her mother? They did not like | 


to ask, and she did not tell; but being ; 
at all of a reticent nature, she soon bet) 


ed that something was on her mind. Fo) 
three days after that she was in a restli 
slightly irritable condition, very diffi 
to please, in trifles, and noticing more t] 
ever, in that annoyingly condescend 
way she had, the weak points of the est 
lishment 

**And so Cousin Silence left you 
house just as it stands, my dear? as 
must have been in papa’s time, of cours: 
Well, no wonder mamma did not ear 
it. Such poky rooms, such shabby 
furniture! In your place I would ha 
turned out every stick of it, and refurnis] 
ed it from top to bottom. But you can do 
this by-and-by, if you stay here.” 

‘*T have no wish to go.” 

** Probably not, a quiet soul like you 
suits you exactly. But my brother, y« 
surely would not keep him shut up all his 
days at Blackhall, he who would be an or 
Do think bette 
of it. Poke him up, make him push him 
self forward in the world and get rich 
there’s nothing like money, after all. If 


mamma saw him well off, so that he could 


nament in any society ? 


come back to Richerden, and live in good 
Richerden style, such as we have all of us 
been brought up to, she might forgiv: 
him; who knows ?” 

‘“Who knows?” repeated Silence, as 
senting. She would have been amused, 
but for the sting which Bella’s most good 
natured words often carried. She did not 
mean it; it was simply that she could not 
understand. 

** Just think of what I say,” continued 
Mrs. Thomson, as she gazed lazily out of 
the window, down the winding glen, at 
the end of which curled upward, in a 
fairy-like pillar, the smoke of the mill 
‘*T wonder vou can endure the sight of it 

that horrid place where Rody works all 
day, Rody that used to be such a gentle 
man.” 

‘‘He is a gentleman!” said the young 
wife, with a flash of the eye. ‘* And Ido 
not dislike—I like the mill. It has help 
ed to make him what he is, and show him 
what he could do; and he does it, does it 
cheerfully, for me. Bella, if I die—and | 


| may die, who can tell ? this spring”—with 


a sudden appeal from her eyes to this 
woman, so unlike herself, but yet a wom 


| an—‘‘if I die, remember we were perfect 


We never 


ly happy, my husband and I. 


have regretted anything, never shall re 
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mothner— 


Her voice broke with emotion, but. it 


Bel 


scarcely heard what her sister-in-law 


is an emotion quite thrown away. 


| always feel so for mothers.” 


269 


and two liveried footmen behind, coming 
slowly up to the door. 
“Tt is! it 


has come 


Perhaps she 
! lI 


wrote to 


is our carriage ! 


herself, poor dear mamma 


] 


did not tell you, my dear, but | 
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SS} WONDER YOU CAN ENDURE THE SIGHT OF IT.” 


was saying. She sat listening, as she had 
listened a good many times the last few 
days, to any sound outside. 


“Hark! What that ? 


wheels 2?” 


is Carriage 


‘Possibly. 
even 


We do have visitors some 


times, here,” with 


said Silence, a 
smile. 

But Bella heeded her not. She ran to 
the window, and watched, in a tremor of 
anxiety, the arrival: a large handsome 
carriage, with post-horses and postilion, 


mamma, and said, 


if she 


lL would come home. 


ht it 


And |] suppose she 


thoug 


has sent for me. Look there! 
No, it mamma 


it is my husband.” 


look there! 
is not oh, God help me! 

Horror, disgust, despair, were written 
on every feature of her face, as she watch 
ed Mr. Alexander Thomson descend, lean 
ing on his two footmen, and in a loud, 
imperious voice inquire ‘if Mrs, Thomson 
were here.” Howshe shuddered, the mis 
erable woman who had not | 


Daa 


treneth 
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And Mrs. Ti 
son tells me you have been so kin 
her worldly upbringing, her love of ease | it and to her, Mrs. Jardine. 
and luxury, and a certain pride to preserve 


to free herself from her misery. But this ‘*Nice little thing! 
ist outery In another minute 


Accept 
thanks—my very best thanks. It 
appearances, asserted their sway. quite a good idea of my wife’s, this 
Yes, that is our carriage; isn’t it a | coming to you for change of air.” 
sone? And he has brought it to fetch * Yes, Blackhall 

Well, he is not so bad, after all. I 
suppose he 


is an exceedii 
healthy place,” said Bella, with a laug 
her old careless laugh. If there wa 
for the New-Year: the Thomsons always | ring of mockery, even contempt, in it 
have a grand family gathering at the | man was too dull to find it out. He 
New-Year. They are a highly respect-| her with extreme respect—nay, adn 
able family, and in an exceedingly good | tion—and put his arm round her w 
position, [ assure you, my dear,” added | with a pompous demonstrativeness, as 
she, with a mixture of haughtiness and | to prove to all the world what an exce 
deprecation, as if she thought her sister | ingly happy couple they were. 
would blame her. But Silence merely The tragedy had melted into gent 
said, comedy, nay, almost into broad farce 
were it not for the slender line that s 
often is drawn between the ludicrous a 
No; perhaps I had better do it | the ghastly. 
myself. Send him in here; I'll manage 
my own affairs.” 


wants to get me back in time 


ey 





‘**T suppose we had better leave at onc 
By changing horses we shall post { 
And she did manage them—how was | enough to reach home to-night, and go t 
never accurately known. But half an | your father’s on New-Year’s Eve,” sa 
hour afterward Mr. and Mrs. Alexander | Bella, hurriedly. 
mT 


‘**So, my dear Silence 
Thomson were seen 


sitting together on | we won't wait till my brother cor 
the drawing-room sofa, as comfortable as | home. Mr. Thomson is decent enoug 
if they had never been separated. now,” she added, in a whisper, ‘* but by 


And most likely half the world would | and-by, after dinner—I don’t want Rody 


say the wife was quite right in thus ful-| to see him after dinner. We shall pos 


filling to the letter her marriage vow, | all the way,” she said aloud, ‘‘and by 
condoning everything, shutting her eyes | midnight we shall be at home.” 
to everything, making believe that wrong | ‘* Where I hope soon to have the plea 
was right, and going back in the most re- | sure of seeing Mrs. Jardine,” continu 
spectable manner to her husband’s house, | Mr. Thomson, with ponderous politeness 
here to sustain the character of a blame- | ‘‘ Assure your husband that he will be a 
less British matron. She did it ‘‘for the | ways welcome at our place, and [ll giv: 
best,” as many women would argue, or | him the best glass of wine, or whiskey i 
‘for the sake of the child,” which is the | he likes it, to be found in all Scotland 
argument of hundreds more, who deliber- | And—and—” 
ately continue in wealthy dishonor; for | ‘*Come away, Silence. I'll get my 
what dishonor can be worse than mar- | things ready, and the child’s, in ten min 
riage without respect and without love? | utes. Make haste.” 

But, as the proverb says, Bella had Sut 
‘*made her bed, and must lie on it.” No 
body had a right to interfere or advise. 


Silence never attempted to do either. 


] 


even when the two sisters wer 
alone together, both carefully avoided 
any confidential word. Bella made no 
She | explanation, and never named her hus 
sat with the child in her lap, the poor pit- | band but once, when Silence proposed to 
iful little creature whom she had grown | go down and give him some refresh: 
fond of, and was almost sorry to lose, till | ment. 
she was sent for into the drawing-room, | 
and then, to make things less difficult, she 
entered with baby in her arms. | takes care of himself. . Why, my dear, if 

Its father civilly noticed it and her, | there is one creature in the world whom 
and there was a slight gleam of pleasure | that man never forgets, it is Alexander 


A 


‘*Oh, he has taken care of himself al 
| ready; trust him for that. He always 


in his dull fishy eves, as if he were proud, | Thomson.” 
after a fashion, of his good-looking, clever | 


No answer. None was possible. And 
wife, and of his new paternal dignity. 


Bella kept up her hard, gay, reckless man 
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neither shedding a tear nor uttering | the ‘‘grand air” which had now wholly 
erateful or regretful word all the time | returned to Mrs. Al 


exander Thomsor 
nee was dressing baby. Only at the 


‘*God bless you, and give you on of 


re i{ ro 
ail 





i? 
t 
' 





very last minute, when she saw its aunt | your own!” said she, pressing her sister’s 


press a last tender kiss on the poor little hand. ‘* You have been very kind to me 
pinched-up face, the woman in her could | and mine, and al 


always would have been; I 
not help showing itself, even through | know that. But it’s better as it is. I 
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couldn't stand poverty. I always did en- 
joy life, He in 


very good circumstances, and he promises 


and | always must. is 
me I shall have everything I can wish for. 


So crood by Silence: 


I suppose nobody is 


ever very happy, except you. 

Bella went down stairs, the other fol- | 
lowing and accepting mutely her volumi 
nous publie thanks for the ‘‘ great kind 
ness” she had received, and how she hoped 
to come again soon to Blackhall. 


‘And, my dear, mind you clear out by 


then all Cousin Silence’s old sticks, and 
have the house thoroughly done up, mod 
Richer 
will do it well; Rody knows him. 
By-the bye, tell 
and 


‘NT 
INO, 


ern fashion. There is 
den W 


aman at 


ho 
turned 
her lip quivered for a 
tell nothing; he 
He will be only too glad to 
empty, and have his wife 
himself husbands 
Mr. Thomson”—she always called 
Mr. Thomson—"‘if don’t 
shall benighted, and you 
have to dine in horrid road- 
side inn, which you know you couldn't 
stand Good-by, Si- 
lence; a thousand thanks, and a happy 
New - Ye: hand now. I 
shall dance the old year out 
at the 
cood by!” 


Rody” —she a 
shade paler, 
moment. him 
wont care! 
find his ] 
ill to 


ome, 


louse 


SOLLLE 


are. 


1: ; 
hm we make | 
haste, we be 


will some 


upon any account. 


ul It's close at 
| 


hew 


suppose 
in, as usual, 
Ta-ta! 

She kissed her hand out 
window, and thus, in the common 
lace and cheerful manner, departed with 
if had 
d between them, and as if he were 
the Not a 
poetical or dramatic dénouement certain 
ly, but to her. 
was have, and 
have, their good things in this life. 
found them 


and the year 


Thomsons’ house. 
of the carriage 
most 


} 
+ 


| 
i there 


husband, 
a clou 


, 
be 


ier as never come 


the st husband in world. 


searcely unnatural She 


one of those who must 
She 
her, and 
ossibly they satisfied her; at any rate 
could not do without them. 

But young Mrs. Jardine, poor all her 


days, a poor man’s wife this day, with lit- | 


once more about 


hea 
sive 


tle prospect of ever being anything else, | 
as she saw that splendid carriage drive | 
away, felt almost as sad at heart as if she 
had been watching her sister-in-law’s fu 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHEN Roderick found his sister had 
gone, gone without even waiting to say 
to him, } 


‘Good-by, and thank you,” he 


looked grieved, but neither surprised 
angry. 

‘We will not judge her,” was al 
said, ‘We ought not—we that 
happy.” 


are 
But there is something beyond 
happiness and misery—the questio) 
right and wrong.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I still say, ‘Jude 
that ye be not judged,’ especially j 
question of husband and wife. Each 
dividual its different asp 
which no outsider can quite understa: 
My darling, let us say no more abo 
iG? 

And she knew by his manner that 


case has 


was determined to say no more about 
so, being a wise woman, she also held | 
tongue. 

But all that evening they seemed 
breathe freer—certainly he did—tho 
oughly enjoying the empty house and t 
quiet fireside, where there was no need 
to make conversation, but the two sat 
wether in the sweet unreserve and co 
plete rest of married life, as free as bei 
alone, and yet without any of the dre: 
ness of solitude. 

‘* Nevertheless, I mean you to go o 
into *the world’ to-morrow 


Silence. 


night,” s 
‘*Have you forgotten the « 
ner at Symington ?” 

This the New-Year’s Eve party 
which they had discussed before Bella, 
and which Silence had urged him to « 
cept, as it was half pleasure, half business 
A certain ‘‘ man of letters” (good old-fash 
ioned words, and very appropriate in this 
case, as contradistinguished from 
of genius”) who had talked much with 
Roderick at the first dinner had been rash 
enough to express a wish to see the 1 
jected novel—now lying, forlorn 
dust-enshrouded, on the top shelf of the 
old oaken press. Silence made her hus 
band lift it down, and watched his eye 
brighten as he turned it over. 

‘** Nothing venture, nothing win,’ ” said 
she, as she re-arranged it tenderly and tied 
it up afresh. ‘‘As you say in this very 
book, dear, ‘Take the world at its best, 
and it will not give you its worst; believ« 


Was 


“man 


] 
and 


| in it, and it*will believe in you.’” 


‘*To convict me out of my own mouth, 
you traitor,” said he, laughing. He had 
been half inclined to hide his head at 
home, having grown very weary of late, 
in body and mind, but the light in his 
wife’s eyes lit up his own courage once 











ooo — 


more—he consented to do as she wished. 

But you, my darling ?” 

‘‘T shall be glad to get rid of you. I 
have plenty to do at home.” 

“Only too much,” said he, sighing. 

Tell me honestly, was your visitor a 
trouble to you ?” 

‘“Yes; in some ways. But she could 
not help it, and I did not mind.” 

‘‘Why did you not tell me?” 


She smiled in his face, with that half 


playful, half tender, yet wholly deter 
mined look she had at times. ‘‘ Roder- 
ick, if you think I shall inform you of all 
ny little household affairs—you, a man, 
ith quite enough cares of your own 
vou are greatly mistaken; I never shall. 
We will have fair division of labor: you 
the bread-winner, I the bread-dispenser. 
Did you not once tell me ‘ lady’ was a Sax- 
on word, and meant ‘loaf-giver’? which 


ae a | 
mplies that the wife should manage the 
house and take care of the money. I in- 


tend to do it. I can’t do your work, but 


[ should be ashamed of myself if I could 
do my own, without laying the bur- 
den of it upon you, who are—slightly in- | 


( apable.” 


Roderick laughed outright. ** My 


een! 
beginning to govern in good earnest. 
But your husband is not afraid.” 


‘*He need not be,” she said, softly, tak- 
ing his hand and kissing it. ‘* He will 
always be stronger and wiser than I, in 
hisown way. And now go to your grand 


dinner at Symington.” 


Though he had not liked going, when 
he really was there Roderick found he 
liked it very much. He had always been | 
that best type of his sex—a man whom | 
men appreciate, even as the woman whom 
women are fond of is certainly the noblest 
kind of woman. And now that, his fate 
settled, his wife chosen, his home made, 
he took his place among men as a man 
and a citizen, ready to help on in the 
world’s work, without doubts or draw- 
backs, he found his position both pleasant 
and honorable. Sure of it and of him- 
self, and finding himself among people 
who evidently neither knew nor cared 
how much he had a year, and whether he 
kept two servants or twenty, the young 
man’s spirits rose, and he enjoyed himself 
heartily—so heartily that it was not until 
Lady Symington said something to him 
about a New-Year’s gift to his wife that he 
remembered what night it was, and how 
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| Silence was sitting alone at home. All 
| the party were to wait up together, Scoteh 
| fashion, to see ‘* the old year out and the 
new year in,” but he hastily made his 
adieux, and walked off, rather vexed with 
himself, and yet not much, since he had 
good news to bring home. And he knew 
his wife was not one of those foolish 
women who exact endless outside observ- 


ances; she was content to lie safe in his 
heart, knowing that she was as complete- 
|ly a part of himself as that true heart 
which went on silently beating, keeping 
fresh all the springs of life, whether he 
| ever noticed it or not. 

Walking rapidly through the star-lit 
| night, strangely mild and still, as often 
happens on New-Year’s Eye, just as though 
nature took a pleasure in this motionless 
| watch over the old year that ‘‘lies a-dy- 
| ing,” Roderick felt a softness almost like 
spring in the air. It seemed to stir all 
his young blood—he, with life all before 
him to will and to do. And some of the 
talk that night had given him a renewed 
| impulse both as to will and deed. 

‘*T must tell her at once. I know she 
will approve of it,” said he to himself. 

‘* It” was an idea started by the kindly 
‘*“man of letters’—that did Mr. Jardine’s 
imaginative writing fail, there was a sub 
ject very popular just now, and likely 
to attract attention, which, with a little 
pains, he might examine, read up for, 
and write about, so as to make an excel- 
lent quarterly article, sure of at least a 
| moderate audience. The first step on the 
| ladder, which if taken cautiously and 
firmly, might lead him, either by litera- 
ture or politics, or both, to the very top. 


Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.’ 


Only she will never say to me, 


| ‘If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.’ 


She would keep my heart up so that I 
could not fall. Bless her! lam sure of 
that.” 
| So thinking, he came to his own door, 
stepping lightly across the grassy lawn, 
half in boyish mischief to look in at the 
parlor window—she liked to keep her 
| light visible—and see what his wife was 
| doing now the household had all gone to 
bed. 
| Sitting quietly and alone, beside her a 
pretty box of sandal-wood, which looked 
like a present, for it had a Christmas card 
on the top, she was emptying it, layer aft- 
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her lap. Only little clothes—the ‘‘ little 
clothes” that women and mothers think 
the prettiest in all the world. One after 
the other she unfolded them, putting her 


fingers through the tiny empty sleeves, 


looking at them admiringly, smilingly, 
and yet again with astrange sadness. All 
at once Roderick called to mind what Lady 
Symington had said to him, and her tone 
of saying it; he had been full of his own 
affairs just then, and not noticed much 
else: but now, as he slipped quietly in 
doors, al d kneeling dow hn beside his wife, 
helped her to examine her New-Year’s 
cift—man as he was—it touched him 


deeply. 
‘And the little fellow only lived seven 


years, vet his mother has remembered | 


him all this while! 
ton!” 


Poor Lady Syming 


He said it with a curious awe, as with 
his slightly awkward fingers he helped 
his wife to refold the wonderful little 
garments, and replace them, as they had 
ain, untouched, for nearly forty years. 
Then they put the box away and sat down 


alt 


| ly the belt of trees round the lawn, and 


by the fire, hand in hand; and he told | 


her of all his new hopes, new ambitions 

the life that somehow seemed opening 
before him, if only he had strength to 
carry it out. 

‘I shall do nothing rashly. 
ship,’ they say, ‘is a capital staff, but a 
very bad crutch.’ I shall stick to the 
mill at present. But you were right to 
send me away to night. It does me cood 
to have something beyond the mill, to 
mix with men and feel myself one of 
them, with life all before me, and power 
to do my work in it, with what poor old 
Tommy Moore calls, conceitedly, 

‘The mind that 1} 
And purt 


urns within me 


thee at home. 


smiles from 


That quiet home smile, serene and pure, 


‘ Author- | 


er layer, and spreading its contents on | They never cared for me much; TI was 


mere boy when they married. Still. to 
have quite forsaken me! Well, well. ] 
wish them all a happy New-Year—my 
‘ain folk,’ as we say in Scotland.” . 

Silence had no ‘‘ain folk”—only 
far-away graves—but she had her } 
band. He and she walked up and do 
in front of the hall door, talking of this 
and that, and especially of his work 
the future, which seemed already to h 
taken a strong hold on his imaginat 
till in the dead stillness the distant stal 
clock at Symington was heard beginning 
to strike twelve. 

Until then there had not been a breath 
stirring, the night was so wonderfull 
ealm and mild, and dusk rather than 


dark; the half-moon, slowly sloping west 
ward behind the house, still showed faint 


even the dim outline of the distant hills 
Above, the sky was parsemé—no English 
word expresses it—with myriads of sta 
When the last stroke of the clock ceased 
there seemed to descend from it, richt 
down from these mysterious stars, a soug! 
of wind, equally mysterious. It rustled 
through the tree-tops, wandered row 
the house, and then passed away into 
stillness, almost like a living thing. 

** Listen, listen, Roderick!” 

“Tt is the sough of the air—the old 
year’s last breath. I have often notic 
it, and heard other people notice it too 
And now 


our new year is begun. May 
it be a very happy one to you 
darling!” 

He kissed her, and then seeing how 
mute and passive she was, made a little 
innocent joke about not being able to add 


to us—my 


| the usual Scotch wish of ‘ta happy new 


year, and a man afore the end on’t,” be 


| cause she had already got her ‘‘ man,” and 


it beamed upon him now; and his whole | 


heart was satisfied. 

‘This is the first New-Year we ever 
spent together, my wife. 
outside and greet it in the open air, as is 
our Seotch fashion? My father always 
and my mother too—my poor 
mother!” he sighed. ‘* I wonder wheth- 
er Bella’s being with us will do good or 
harm—whether they will be thinking of 
me just now? We always had a grand 
family gathering at Hogmanay—my two 
elder sisters, their husbands and children. 


did sO 


Shall we go | 


must make the best of him, bad as he was, 
to the end of the chapter. 

**Which is such a long way off, my 
love. Quite alarming. Only to think 
that thirty, forty, even fifty years hence, 
you and I may be standing—two old pe 
ple, old and gray-headed—under these 
very stars. I remember looking up at 
them this fime last year, and thinking of 


| you, and wondering if we should ever be 


|say. I shall love you, 


married.” 

** You were ‘in love’ with me then; you 
love me now; and you will love me even 
when I am ‘old and gray-headed’ as you 


Roderick, even 
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you are an elderly gentleman, “As 
not handsome at all. Nothing So the cold 
th could ever part us nothing—noth anda long frost and snow shut up Silence 
” entirely within her own peaceful home 
‘What is wrong, dear? Are ‘old? | A dull time to most people; but nothing 
| go in.” ever seemed to make her dull. Not even 
just » minute.” when, for some weeks after Bella’s de 


J 
oy ages r closely in his plaid, and | parture, her hus! 
} 


wait 
\ and was restless and 
tled in his arms; but still kept gaz- | troubled, evidently expecting some news 
ir up, into that my stie floor of | Which never came. One formal letter of 
which, though we see it every | thanks, announcing her safe arrival, a 
of our lives. never loses its won month after date, but <a nothing 
and beauty. further, was all Mrs. Alexander Thomson 
should like to live » an ol vouchsafed to her brother and sister. She 
l should like us both to » old, never mentioned her mother at all. 
love one another as arly a ** Evide ntly Blackhall is tabooed,” said 
were young. It makes ie fe he, with a bitter lauch. ‘**Never mind, 
, this love: I should like, as yo my darling. Let us give it up, and not 
years hence, to stand with vi vex ourselves about the inevitable.” 
stars feeling that nothing And by th she knew how, until this 
ll our love rus. ut, if thing noment, he had not given it up: had 
be different: if, this time xt | never ceased to hope and crave for some 
not here, but away eyout thing—the one blessing which no man 
rs! gets twice in a lifetime. He may have as 
hat do you mean e” many wives and children as fate allows 
‘turned upon him those eyes of hers | he never can have two mothers. 
avenly eyes” he had called then But—and some mothers would do well 
day he first saw them o he | to remember thi when a man has his 
se at Berne. vife and his chit Sila interests and his 
may die this spring. Sometimes, | work, he does not mourn eternally; as 
Low, Women do.” Roderick said, he ‘‘accepts the inevits 
shivered, but violently controlled | ble,” and turns his mind to other th ings 
iself. Though the young Jardines had a shut 
¥ I know that; but—you are not | up and rather lonely life, it was anything 
‘raid 2” but an idle one. The MS. novel came 
‘No, I am afraid of nothing—neither | back once more—alas! historical novels 
‘e nor death how. And |] would have airway do eome_ back nowadays but 


f f mi 


e bee hh 


‘ht have chosen—died gladly! | the ‘‘ solid” article did not, until it had 


for this one year—this one beeome transmuted into a bundle of those 


year—my Roderick’s wife, and delightful proof-sheets which raise into 


his chil l’s mother.” the seventh heaven of happiness young 


‘here was such a rapture in her face, | authors, and which even old authors can 
} 


+ 


that whatever dread her words might have | hardly see without a certain thrill of 
woused in him sank down. It was one | pleasure, a faint reflection of the time 
of those supreme moments when two who | when, as now with Roderick, 
are wholly united, as these were, feel that om i 11} : 
0 real parting is possible, that ‘‘ what — t agie dD niga ee bee tocheee, 
ever happens” (as people Say), they are 
one through all eternity. And both reason and Providence seemed 
‘Hush!’ Roderick said at last, in a} to have taken in charge this young au 
broken voice. ‘*God knows best. Let | thor. Roderick had ‘*‘ no nonsense abou 
s leave it all.” him.” He did not start in literature with 
And then taking her in-doors, he de- | a picturesque and imaginative view of his 
lared that the ist of January was no} own deservings, and how they were to be 
for moonlight rambles, and that he | appreciated; he worked heartily at what 
should abolish them altogether till the | ever came to his hand to do, and conse 
summer nights came. quently he did good work. It might not 
Which seemed a long way off now; | have been the highest work, or the utmost 
ir, not unusual in the North, | he was capable of doing—Silence often 


ison their guard, and Providence their gfulae, 


+ 


Srey on stot eta et ee 


2 ie 


ealnlenbirapitilt acreneatl 
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thought so. But she copied his MSS., 
taught herself to criticise them fairly, to 
ee all the faults she could, ‘‘ in order to 
3 prevent the world from seeing them,” as 
md she one day s uid. 
: “You see, dear, if you had to be killed, 
I would much rather kill you myself than 
let another person do it.” 
At which he laughed heartily, and sub 
; mitted to all fault-finding and subsequent 
correction with the best grace in the world, 
‘“Who knows! Such a severe domes 
te tic critic ought to make me a celebrated 
author in no time. I think I will be 
gin another magnum opus—not a novel, 
: though; and by working at all leisure 
; moments, I may finish it before the year 
. is out.” 
‘Before the year is out,” repeated Si 
lence, softly. ‘‘ Yes, yes; but will you 
not begin it now ?” 
And she not only got him to begin it, 
an but she kept him steadily at it, copying 
x cl in the mornings what he wrote over 
i night, and arranging all that he had to 
‘read up,” according to his literary 
friend’s orders, so as to give him the least 
; trouble possible. It was hard work, but 
; the mill work happened to be slack just 
‘ then, and Mr. Black was very kind and 
1. friendly—touchingly so. And thus, from | 
day to day, Roderick’s time was kept full, 
and his mind also, 
a RE He never spoke of his mother at all 
7 ; now; yet he was neither dull nor melan 
choly. It is a remarkable fact, which 
people who desire to punish other people, 
deservedly or undeservedly, would do | 
well to remember, that the sharpest pain 
: can not last forever, and that a young | 
couple thoroughly happy in each other 
will remain happy in spite of all their 
i affectionate relatives, who think they 
P ought to be miserable. Ay, and in spite 
time of many outside things that might have 
ad been hard in later years; but youth is the 
ey time to fight with fate—youth, with its 
} infinite courage, its eternal hope. 
} Working at the mill all day, writing 
- his book at night, with little society 
bf for the Symingtons had gone into Edin- 
ne burgh—with no relaxation except the dai- 
4 ly walk ‘‘ between the lights,” which his | 
. Y wife insisted upon, Roderick had yet, he | 
iat declared, never spent a happier three 
months. And he looked so well, too, for 
é it is not work that kills, but ‘‘ worry:” 
i foolish ambitions, unsatisfied cravings, 
jarring tempers, stinging remorse, or un 
' 
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Not mere sorrow: that. an 
Both of these had known go) 
row, she especially; but there was a ho] 
serenity in her face now, even when 0), 
day she spoke of that grave at Neucha} 
‘Sophie Reynier sent me these violet 
from it. 


| repented sin. 
be borne. 


She says they are having sy 
|a lovely spring. And so are we. Jus 
| look at those primroses, and the daffodils 
}all in bud already. And only listen 
Roderick, how that mavis is singing! 
They were walking up and doy 
sheltered 
it 
all old-fas 
ioned perennials, which sprung up yea 
by year, not disdaining the neighbor) 
of the vegetables, but growing tog 
after its kind, in happy unio 
Like you and your poor folk,” Roderi: 
once said, noticing how everybody loy 
her, and did 


kitchen-garden—lovely th 
was a kitchen-garden, with its walks 
border« d by flow ers, sweet 


1 
Cacil 


her honor; maid-servants, 
mill-girls, all the people about the place. 

‘*They are so kind! 
py life!” 


swered. 


I have such a li p 
was all the young mistress a 
And her fair pale face ben 
down over her flowers, and up again t 
her budding apple blossoms, and her 


full 


| forest trees, now growing 
building birds. 

‘*That mavis, I have watched him th 
| week past. I am sure he has a young 
| family somewhere near. And he sings 
| how he does sing! in the top of that syca 
He began the very day they plant 
| ed out the hyacinths in my garden und 

my window.” 


of nest 


more, 


This too was a labor of love, arranged 
| surreptitiously between Mr. Black and his 
old gardener—a little mathematical di: 

gram of beds, with grass lawn between, in 
| the which had sprung up, as if by magic, 
| successions of spring flowers, snow-drops, 
crocuses, hepaticas. Now, April being 
come, even in the dour Scotch climate, 
| the sunshine was strengthening 


| and th 
| garden brightening every week. 

| ‘‘Ishall have a quite beautiful nosegay 
| presently,” she said; ‘‘ just in time for my 
| wedding day.” 

| He had almost forgotten it—the villain! 
| He could hardly believe he had been mar 
ried a year. And yet it felt sometimes as 
| if they had been married all their lives, so 
completely had they grown into one an 
other. It was only by an effort that ei 


ther could recall their old selves, in the 
days when they were apart. 
‘That sunset” (they were watching it 











she had—a summer 
ng the south 
winding glen 
urd the mill, which, hidden by trees, 


ly presented a few chimney-tops, and 


a favorite seat 
ise, warm and dry, faci 


est. and looking down the 


it fairy-like column of white smoke, 


sbiectionable to even the most wsthetie 


‘*that sunset,” she said, ‘‘ it makes 


vhole sky ‘ colorisé,’ 


as we used to say 

itzerland. Do you remember the 
nefrau and the Wetterhorn that day 
2? and the Alpes Bernoises from 
O my land! it is a heavenly 
I can never forget it. But this is 


erne 
uwnne ¢ 


nome. 
She had been speaking French, for a 
mder; they had dropped almost entirely 
to English 
it she said ‘** home” 
ich with 
intonation inexpressible but unmistak 
All her heart had settled 
sband’s country. 


now, even when together, 
that one dear word 
we Britons specially have 
into her 
**Thy people shall 
my people, and thy God my God.” 
Never, though Roderick Jardine may 
ive to see thousands of sunsets, will he 
nor his wife’s face as she 
looked at it, watching it till the very last 
rw had died away. 
‘‘ Now let us go in, dear.” 
‘Are you tired ?” 
‘I think so.” 


went 


forget this one, 


Then she rose. 


Leaning heavily on his 
in-doors; but up 
wing till her usual time, and rose as 
al when, at a specially early hour 

happened to have a long and busy day 
efore him—he went off to the mill. 

He was sitting in his little dingy office 
there, quite late in the afternoon, for he 
had some difficult accounts to make up, 
which he hated, poor fellow! not having 
been blessed by nature with a talent for 


s+] 
it 


arithmetic; but it was 


‘mM, she 


she sat 


su for 


haf 


toderick’s pecul- 

rity that what he did worst he always 
worked hardest at, and what he particu- 

ly hated he always forced himself to do 
His head swam, and his eyes 
ere dazed, yet still he stuck bravely to 
1ose mountains of figures, Alp after Alp 
arising before his troubled brains, when 
he was startled by a little knock, and old 
Black, who he thought had gone home 
two hours ago, presented himself with a 
beaming countenance. 

‘Busy? Ye’re always busy! And so 
[ thought, Sir, I'd just come mysel’ and 
be the first to give ye the good news. 
Laddie, laddie,” with a slap on the back 
which contrasted oddly with the respect- 


once, 


| ful 


| himself not merely 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


*Sir,” and 
Your 


ve got a bairn.”’ 


“Go your ways, man, 

thank the Lord for all His mercies. 

wife’s doing well; and ye’ 
“My wife!” 


a shot. 


Roderick sprang up like 


**Ou, ay, she’s f and it’s a lad-bairn. 
ne and tell ye. She 
fashed about it till all was 


My certie! but she’s a brave wom- 


$ ine: 
She bade Janet cor 
wadna hae ve 
over. 
an—a woman in a thousand, is 
Mrs. Jardine.” 
The old fellow 
took several and blew his nose 
with great violence, deliberately turning 


young 


drew out his snutf-box, 
pinches, 


his bac} upon the young man, as perhaps 
was best. 

‘Thank God!” Roderick 
quietly and gravely. 
a daughter ? I 
hear.” 

‘A son, Sir. 
hall. 


house 


said at la 
** Have I a son, or 
forget. I did not quite 
Another Jardine of Black 
They tell me 
that such a 
bairn, that his mother is so proud of him.” 
‘* His mother 


I've been up at the 


mysel’ he’s errand 


my son—how strange it 
sounds!” 

Roderick put his hand over his eyes, 
vainly try ing to realize that great change 
in a young man’s life when he has actual- 
ly 


‘given hostages to fortune,” and sees 


as himself, but as the 
father of a race 


down his hame, 


to come, who will carry 
laden with curses or bless- 
ings, to remote 


posterity. <A certain mo- 


mentary terror—or less terror than awe 
came overhim. Then, as if accepting the 
responsibility which no good man need 
fear, and which most men in their secret 
hearts are rather proud of, he shook hands 
with Mr. Black, put 
aside—luckily they were nearly finished 
and prepared to go home at once, 


his account books 


It was a wet night, had been pelting 
with ll day; the small Jar 
dine of Blackhall got but a weeping wel- 
into this earifu’ warld.” But 
the young father never noticed it. He 
fully and overpoweringly happy. 
The fear which half unconsciously had 
hung over him like a cloud for weeks 
was now all changed into delicious hope 
and joy. 

Bidding a cheery good-night to Mr. 
Black (‘‘ By-the-bye, I had a line from 
your wife yesterday, but that’s no matter 
now,” said he, as they parted), 
walked rapidly up the brae 
walk, 


rain a truly 


come 


was 


toderick 
the familiar 
vith the light in the parlor win- 


dow shining ahead all the way. It was 
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dark now, but there was a faint glimmer 
from the room up stairs, his wife’s room. 


His heart 


he looked ¢ 


swelled almost to bursting as 


ar 
“My son, our son. 
J ] 


Another Henry 
If my father had only known! 
ll J to 
No!” 


Choking down the pain that would rise, 


urdine 
And my 


mother ¢ 


mother—sha write 


Perhaps ? 


my 


turning resolutely from the ever-lurking 
which 
banish 
oh the 
ithf 


shadow no sunshine of joy could 


quite young man_ passed 
th arden to the hall door. 
ul Janet was tlie 


All was safe 


anxious day 


d irk i” 
re to open it; 
now, but it had 
The house felt 
its master thought, 
They 
but 
lay asleep, like 


she. 

an anx 
painfully qui 
went into the « 

ild not let hi 


nyt 
t 


y parlor. 
him s to his wife, 
a 
but 
her mouth; 
was extended outside 


reyes were closed, 

itted about 

and 

‘let, over a small heap, a little 
W hat a slender soft 
the wedding ring 
yet he it 
essentially a 


ant 

e eX 
lple SS Somme thing. 
ind it 


hininoe . *4 
SHiInINn® upon ll, 


th 
hi 
h: 


seemed, with 


and ww strong 


and 
r’s hand. 

» young husband’s eyes were 
» had 


orders and kee p ( 


, 
was !—strong tender 


dim, 


self-control enough to obey 


juietly do Lirs, not 
e his little son; 
lly thought of him at 
the 


,and 


wh st 
in truth, 
all 


moth 


even asking to s 


y 
n 


ist then he hare 
: 


a hu 


? a : 
nan entity, but only of 


er, the precious life imperilled saved, 
And he had known nothing—nothing all 
With what silent courage had 
sent him aw 


this time. 
ay at breakfast-time, and 
kept him ignorantly content at his work, 

| - : 
iat long day that terrible day 
like her. She 


My 


she 


never thinks of 
darling! my 


ss 
awoke, 


and he was al 
thout speaking; 


\ \ ] 


in 
deed, she made no attempt to speak, only 
iled—her own ineffably peaceful smile. 
ien he led himself in the parlor, 
which d frightfully empty—all the 
nore so that so many of 
her 
had taken off when she came 
her work-box, her 
carefully left open, with a 
f addressed envelopes placed on the 
top of 1 
] 


sett 


looke 


r about garden shawl and hat, 


she 
he evening before, 
lack 


( SK 


heap 0 


1 
ty i! 
LrPOUD 


There were even the foreign 
stamps ready affixed to the Neuchatel 


her things were | 


little | 


t, so as to save him all possible | 


letters. No one at home had been for 
gotten; neither Mrs. Grierson nor Lady 
Symington — not Mrs. Alexander 
Thomson. At which Roderick i 
muttered, ‘‘ Just like ler.” But there 
was no letter—how could there be ? 
dressed to Mrs. Jardine. 

‘** Best not,” he said, with a thrill of an 
ger, the sharpest he had ever yet felt 


even 


‘*we bore all our sorrows alone—we w 
It 


nothing to her; and she is nothing to 


not make her a sharer in our joy. 
now.” 

But even while he said it, Roderick’ 
heart melted. It seemed as if, now he 
was a father himself, he felt all the mor 
yearning toward his mother—the moi] 


Nothing could alter that 


D 


who bore him. 
fact. 

With a great sigh, he down to his 
solitary supper, and prepared for an equal 


Sat 
ly solitary evening. 

He was slightly occupied, however, by 
the letters he had to write 
English—letters to those whom his wif 
loved, and who loved her, and 
sympathize with her to the uttermost, he 

Faithfully he fulfilled all her 
wishes—even writing a line to his sist 
Bella. But this, unlike the others, w: 
brief and cold. As he did it, hot indi¢ 
nation, righteous indignation, flamed up 
in the young man’s heart 
have been a 


in French or 
Wo ild 


] , 
Knew, 


he would not 
true man else; a wrathful 
sense of all his darling had been made to 
endure—his innocent darling, whom his 
mother had never known, nor taken an) 
pains to know, and whom his sisters, fol 
lowing her lead, had as completely ig 
nored as if she were no wife at all. But 
the storm did not last long: he was of 
too gentle a nature; and then he was so 
happy, so very happy. From his calm 
height of content that night he felt as if 
he could afford to look with placable 
even compassionate eye on his whole fan 

ily—on the whole world. 

Until near morning he sat writing; and 
then, finding that all was well in the si 
lent room up stairs, he went to bed, just 
looking out first upon the dim dawn 
only one long yellow streak in the hori 
zon—and thinking, if to-morrow happen 
ed to be a fine day, how pleasant all would 
be in his wife’s room, where the sun shon 
almost all day long; how the hyacinths 
would send up their fragrant breath from 
the garden below, and the mavyis, her own 
| particular mavis, would sing his incessant 


and 
ana 
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ong “from morn till dewy enniy~ over his 
isy mate and newly hatched young. All 
‘world seemed full of life, and joy, and 
He had to his ears ere he 
vet to sleep, for the 


] 
awake and singing so loud. 


he 
sain cover 
vuld 
(ly 
An hour or two’s rest, and Roderick was 
half dizzy with 
new joy, and try 
siness with Mr. Black, 
to Bla 
VS, and persuade 
the 
neglect which befalls 


birds were 


ai 


his unbeliev 
hard to talk 
vho had come 
the « 
father 


ain 


ing 


to get arliest 
the to 
ignominious position of 
all fathers un 
circumstances, and take 
hall.” Direetly 
Symington car 
it, 


ekhall himself 
young 


from 


> these happy 
ve in ‘* bachelors’ 
up the 


Symi ng 


drove 
Lady 
traightway disappeared up stairs. 

W hen her round rosy 
ace was pale, and her manner painfully 
juiet. She offered no congratulations, 

it laid her hand on Rode1 

‘I have up 
you seen her this morning ?” 

‘Not yet. They would not let me.” 

Quite right. Stop! You not 
her just now. Instead, my 
‘riage and fetch Dr. 
Roderick in his turn 

for this doctor was the 


r, there 


re, with ton in who 


she came down, 


IK S arm, 


been seeing wife. 


your 


ive 


must 
o to take 
became ghastly 
noted 
lived 


most 
in in all the country-side, and he 
velve miles off. 

‘Is the then, 
Is she in danger ? did they 

O my God! my God!” 
‘Hush! must 
lking. It may be 
the old lady’s soft 
terrifying than aught else—‘* but we nev 
er Tl are fresh ; 
© there and back without 
Bring the doctor with 
without I will stay 
eturn.” 

She spoke briefly, almost sharply, 

h calm that re 
even while it alarms. 

Without a word Roderick obeyed; 
ywed Mr. Black, who had listened in 
lence, to give him his hat and coat, and 
throw a plaid into the carriage after him. 

‘Will you not go too, Mr. Black? -You 

id better. He — stunned, you see.” 

‘Yes, my lady; but I know him 
a brave lad, he will bear up alone. 
I must go elsewhere.” 

The old man grasped the young man’s | 
hand with a sudden ‘‘God bless you!” 


= 
suen 


Why 


re, vital necessity ¢ 


not tell 


in 
dear” 


time 
my 
was more 


not waste 
nothing, 


‘my dear” 


we 


know. ie horses they 


will ¢ stopping. 
don't 


here till 


you come 


him. you 
but 


with the decision assures 


1 


he’s 


And 


} hear 
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he 


il 


Sidi 

and drove away. 
Oh, that awful 

stone, watching 


toderick sprang into t carriage 


drive! sitting like a 


1 
ie 


mechanically t trees 
and moors and hills slip by, 
one hand, the half-hours—no, 

as they crawled along: 
cldtehines’ 


ready to be 


his watch in 
counting 


the very minutes 
ot 


ton’s note 


in the other hand aady Syming 
given to the 
could be found. 

And then the drive back, with the * 
ebrated” to ‘the 
only and who talked cleverly 
cheerfully and indifferently of 
many ot things, till he 
scarcely heard, then, with a 
human sympathy he 
him, 


doctor 
as soon as he 
cel- 
man, whom case” was 
and 
that and 
he was 


natural 


a case, 


1er 


Saw 


I 
] 
i 


and 
for t 
dropped into 


white set face 
beside 


| 


le « 
DOOK : 


and 
the 


silence 
for years Roderick never saw 
title of that book without 

A ‘ray of hope” ] 
Only a 
whole 


a shudder. 

1e learned there was. 
three hours before, the 
to him to be 
He asked ho 
made no remarks. Mute and 
unappealing he half stunned, half 
blind, like a man who has suddenly re- 
ceived death—death utterly 
undeserved and unexpected—death in the 
very midst of , so that reason reft 
to take it reality, and the 
conscious of neither terror nor pain, only 


and, 
had seemed 


ray! 
world 
flooded with sunshine. 
questions 
sat, 
of 


sentence 


ife Ses 
in asa mind is 
a dull sense of something having happen- 
ed, or being about to happen, which one 
can no more escape than one cat 
from the falling rock 
breaker, 


1 escape 
or the advancing 
both of which will bring certain 
and instantaneous doom. 

They reached Blackhall, and he 
at the front door the doctor's question, ‘ 
she alive 2” 


heard 
Is 
‘ton’s affirm- 
then he staggered in, and 
Janet had to fetch her master a glass of 
water, and put him into the arm-chair, 
quite dizzy and blind. 

But he 


went back 


and Lady Syming 


ative answer; 


himself, 
to listen at the foot of the 


and 
stair- 


soon recovered 
case. 
‘It will } 
fight 
was 


2 a hard fight—a hand-to 
but ‘ll beat, I trust,” the 
saying, with a thoroughly 


ssional look on his clever face, 


hand we 
doctor 
and a 


ften seen in men 


profe 
gleam of his keen eyes, « 
like him when they brace up all their 
skill battle with the my. 
Then he and Lady Symington both van 
ished, and Roderick was left alone. 
Hour after hour he sat, no one coming 
Janet knocked at the 


great ene 


him. Once 
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parlor door, and asked if she might bring | 


in baby, whose crying disturbed the moth- 
er. Roderick assented, but took no notice 
of his son; indeed, at the moment, he al 
most felt as if he hated him. 
was the only person who paid the least at- 
tention to the young heir of Blackhall. 
Never, never will little Henry’s father 


Kind Janet | 


forget that day—a lovely April day, half | 


storm, half sunshine, toward evening 
wholly sunshine. But Roderick turned 
from it, and hid his eyes. And that mad 
| 
cessantly in the syeamore-tree—he cover- 
ed his ears to deaden the sound. AII1 the 
sound he cared to hear—and his very soul 


bird, that loud-voiced mavis, singing in- | 


seemed concentrated in listening—was the | 


moving of feet in that room up stairs, 


ing on, and during which he seemed him- 
self to be dying a hundred deaths. 

He did nothing, absolutely nothing, 
hour after hour—what was there for him 
to do? 
of letters—those happy letters, which no- 


Once, catching sight of the pile | 


ed impossible—irreconcilable. 
where the terrible battle for life was go- i 


| had not believed any man could 


his knees, and in an agony such as he 
Pass 
through and live, he said it. 
After that he seemed to grow quieter, 
and ready to accept everything. 
By-and-by the doctor came down to 


|} him for a minute, with an anxious face 
| but a cheery voice. 


‘‘Take heart, my dear fellow. <As ] 
said, while there’s life there’s hope. Do 
not go near her—quite useless, as she 
knows nobody. By-and-by I'll fetch you, 
should there come a change.” 

“A change? For the better?” 

‘“Yes. Or what they call a lightening 
before death.” 

Death—and her! The two ideas seem- 
Shudder- 
ng, Roderick turned away from the old 


t 


|} man, who did not mean to be eruel, who 


body had thought of posting—he rose | 


mechanically in order to put them away 
somewhere, and looking about, found his 
wife’s work-basket just as she had left it, 
the needle still sticking into the unfin- 
ished frill. Would it ever be finished ? 
With a gasp, and a wild stare round, as if 
to call to her—to appeal to her—she who 
had never before forsaken him thus, been 


missing when he wanted her, or silent | 


when he called—he seized and kissed it. 
Then he put everything in its place again, 
including her garden shawl, which he 


|even put his hand kindly on the young 


fellow’s shoulder, and again bade him 
‘keep up,” that all was being done which 
could be done, that he had seen many a 
worse case, and so on, and so on. But 
Roderick heard it all as one in a dream, 
and directly afterward, hearing the sound 
of a carriage, and believing it was only 


| old Black—faithful old Black!—who al 
| ways meant well, but the sight of whom 


would almost madden him just then, he 
bolted out of the low window, and went 
and hid himself in the darkest depths of 
the glen. 

When he ventured back into the house 


| the fire had died out—only a solitary can- 
| dle was left burning on the table. He 


folded up with his helpless hands as ten- | 
derly as if it had been a living thing, and | 
sat down again in the same chair, with | 


his head dropped on his hands. 

Presently he had to rouse himself and 
speak a few commonplace words to Sir 
John, who came to fetch Lady Syming- 
ton home to dinner: people must dine, 
and the dear old lady looked quite ex- 
hausted. She went up to Roderick and 
kissed him, bade him hope still—while 
there was life there was hope—but never- 
theless urged upon him that last solemn 
prayer, which often seems to bring back 
the very blessing it resigns: ‘‘Thy will 
be done.” 

‘*T can’t say it—I can’t!” he answered 

-the young man to whom anguish, such 
anguish as this, was utterly unknown. 
But after she had left, promising to come 


—— 


again before midnight, he fell down on | 


stole up stairs, and listened at his wife's 
door. All was quiet. There was not 
even the sound of the doctor’s quick, res- 
olute voice: he must have gone away. 


Then all hope died out of Roderick’s 
heart. Groping his way back to the par- 


lor, he sat down in his old seat, waiting 
in asort of stupefaction for the final blow, 
and repeating to himself over and over 
again a line which seemed persistently to 
‘* beat time to nothing” in his overstrained 
brain—Othello’s piteous moan: 


“My wife! what wife?—I have no wife.” 


Perhaps even now he too had no wife. 
All the sweet days were over, her brief 
happiness was ended, her young life done. 
And he? 


Such a loss is a common story. Many 


a young man had lived through it—lived 
long after it—perhaps won another wife. 
and had many other children, and been 
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ery happy apparently ; but I question if 
he is ever quite the man he was before, 
and I think he would hardly be a true 
man if some little bit of his heart was not 
forever buried in his dead wife’s grave. 
The eandle burned itself out, and the 
oonlight, ereeping in between the un 
‘awn curtain, was beginning to fill the 
om with a pale, ghostly light, 
Roderick heard the door open, and some 


] 
when 


one enter very gently and hesitatingly. 

‘‘Well 2” he said, not lifting his head 
not doubting it was the summons of doom. 
i] 


No answer; but the intruder came close 
to him—touched him. 
‘“Who’s that ?” he said, almost 
‘who’s that ?” 
‘It’s me, Rody: it’s your mother.” 
“Oh, mother! mother!” 


fierce 


For one moment her arms were round 
his neck, and his head on her shoulder. 
Then he thrust her violently away. 

‘I don’t want my mother; I want my 
vife. What of my wife? Is she alive ?” 

‘Yes. And will live. And I] 
thought I'd be the first to come and tell 
Do you hear, Rody ? 
quite safe. Both doctors say so. 
God! thank God! 


son!” 


she 


she’s safe— 
Thank 


Oh, Rody, my son! my 


you. 


Onee more she opened to him those 
fond mother-arms which no man ean re- 
sist, no man ought to resist, and let him 
sob his heart out there, patting him, kiss- 
ing him, treating him almost as if he had 
been a little child, and sobbing herself the 

hile with undisguised, 
emotion. 


uncontrollable 
‘‘How did you come, mother? Since 
when have you been here ?” 

‘*Ever so long, my dear.” 

‘*T was never told.” 

‘‘No; I went up straight to her. It did 
not matter; she knew nobody. The doe 
tor is a friend of mine; he let me be with 
her. He knew I understood. 
died myself when you were born. 


I nearly 
Oh, 
Rody, what you must have suffered this 
day! Let me look at you, my boy—my 
dearest boy!” 

It was a sorrowful gaze for both moth- 
er and son. Gradually Roderick’s man- 
ner hardened, and he loosed himself from 
her clinging hands. 

‘*Never mind me; it is my wife we 
must think about. 


wife whom you hate, whom you were so 
cruel to. But I love her. 


+ seen her 


| touch a half-healed wound. 


I beg your pardon, | 
mother, but I must go and see her, my | 


She is more | 





to me than anything or anybody in this 
world. I don’t know why you come here. 
Still I thank 
But there is not the least 
oceasion for you to stay.” 

He rose up, 


ner, so like his father’s. 


I never asked you to come. 


you for coming. 


with his cold, proud man 
His mother, half 
frightened, as if she thought he hardly 
knew what he was about—perhaps he did 
not, poor fellow !—stood before him, silent- 
ly wringing her hands. 

**T repeat 
trouble yourself about us in any way. 
my wife lives 


there is no need for you to 
If 
and you say she will live 
she and I are quite sufficient to one an- 
Will you sit down? Can I get 
Or shall I order a ear- 
riage that you may go home at once ?” 
*Oh,Rody! Rody! Me 


She such tears as it is 


other. 
you anything ? 


your mother!” 
N burst into tears, 
terrible to see an old woman shed. 

And Mrs. Jardine was an old woman 
The struggle between her heart 
and it was a good honest heart, after all 
and her fierce indomitable will had told 
upon her severely. Could her son have 
face, he might have traced there 
As it 
was, he felt that the hand which grasped 
him shook as with palsy. 


now. 


the wrinkles of many added vears. 


** Rody, I wish just to say one word.” 


Could a son expect his mother to beg 
W ould he not have been an 
unworthy son to have let her do any such 
thing? Was it not far better for him, 
under the circumstances 


his pardon ? 


under any cir- 


cumstances—to have done—just what he 
did ? 

He dropped on his knees beside her, 
and laid his head in her lap, exactly as 
when he was her little boy. 

‘* Mother, mother, forgive me! 


forgive one another.” 


Let us 


‘**Oh yes—yes! Come back to me, my 


son—my only son!” 

There was no other apology or explana- 
tion than this, neither now nor at any fu- 
ture time, between them. Both avoided 
it, and so best. It is always safer not to 
Besides, we 
are none of us perfect, God knows; and 
some of us see our faults all the plainer 
when no one points them out, but they 
are left entirely between ourselves and 
Him. 

‘*And now,” said Roderick, anxiously, 
‘*tell me about my wife.” 

‘*Poor lamb! poor lamb! 
with her these two hours. 


I have been 
She thought 
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it was her own mother, for she spoke a| accustomed to think him, Mrs. Jardin, 
few words in French, and called me ‘mam- | had the sense to accept the position and 


ma.’ Tell her, Rody, that 


burst into honest, irrepressible tears. 
i 
A 


> 


sut still, mother, how did you come 
how did you hear ?” 

She could not speak, but she put into 
his hand a little note, dated two days be 
fore, written in pencil, and in a hand very 
feeble, very shaky, but neat and clear: 


‘*Dear Mr. BLack,—If you should hear 
I am likely to die, will you go at once to 
Richerden and fetch Mrs. Jardine ? 
know her. 
band like his mother. 
‘Yours truly, 
** SILENCE JARDINE.” 


‘And now,” said Mrs. Jardine, smiling 
throuch her tears, the brightest, sweetest 
smile, Roderick thought, that he had ever 
seen on her face, ‘‘go you to your wife, 


and let me go to my grandson. My son 


will not now want his mother to comfort 


him—thank the Lord!” 


CONCLUSION, 


A warm, honest heart and a generous 
nature will cover a multitude of sins 
let us say errors 


mamma, 


especially in a grand 
Over that baby’s cradle the 
hearts of the two women, young Mrs. Jar- 
dine and old Mrs. Jardine, soon came to 
meet in the most wonderful way; as they 


person 
tion” 


often an endless ‘* bone of conten- 


ter-in-law when they happen to be weak, 
selfish, or jealous 


were not 


which these 
the man whom each loved best 
of all the world. 


women, 


Roderick’s wife and mother, however 
opposite their had 
points in common, out of which grew an 


characters, 


of will and thoroughness of purpose, great 
sincerity and affectionateness, the power 


| as she had called her, and whom, as |] 
| erick afterward found out, her good sense. 
| firmness, and devoted care, coming in at 
| 


| uted 


| mother, and she loved him- 
| odd way, perhaps, but with a love of which 


or | 


| pire. 
unmistakable sympathy, namely, strength | 


| make the best of it. 
Mrs. Jardine turned away, and again | 


For her son’s wife—the ‘‘ poor lamb,” 


vou 


a 


the last ebb of hope, had greatly contri 
to save from death—Mrs. Jardiy 
took to loving her, as strong natures ay 


| prone to love those whom they have saved, 
| and who depend upon them, as for many 
| days Silence had to depend upon her pra 
| tical and sensible mother-in-law, in that to 
You | 


No one will comfort my hus- | 


tal, sweet helplessness which was the very 
best thing to win the old woman’s heart. 


She was an old woman now—no doub 


}about it; and years ripen and sweeten 
| many women to an almost incredible d 


| gree. 


Besides, as Silence often whisper 


u 


| to her husband when little things jarr 


upon him and irritated him, she was his 
in her own 


there could be no doubt and no denial 
Still, even love can work no miracles, nor 


| blend together opposing natures, charac 


ters, and lives into sudden and everlasting 
harmony; and when, having nursed h 
‘* child,” as she called Silence, into com 
parative health, and given her grandchild 


his grandfather's name, Mrs. Jardine pro 


| posed to go home, earnestly begging her 


son to leave Blackhall, and come and sett 


| in Richerden, Roderick gently but steadi 
| ly declined. 
met, too, over another thing, or rather | 


He did not say so, even to 
his own wife; but he felt it would be far 


| better that they two should continue to 
between mother-in-law and daugh- | 


live at Blackhall, and his mother and sis- 


| ters at Richerden. 


All, and especially Bella, were ‘‘ quite 


| well and happy,” Mrs. Jardine said. How 


much she knew of the events of last Christ- 


| mas, or the differences between Mr. and 
certain | 


Mrs. Alexander Thomson, did not trans 
At all events, she never talked about 
these troubles: it was not ‘* respectable.” 
But despite their diverse way of viewing 
things, there was a straightforwardness 


of self-devotion, and an entire absence of | 


and rightheartedness 
that petty egotism which is always on the 


| mother, 


about Roderick’s 
which, when her son saw it with 
watch to guard its own rights, and has no | fresh, clear eyes, and especially through 
vision for anybody’s rights except its own. | his wife's eyes, sufficed to blind him whol: 
Besides, meeting her son afresh, as it were, | somely to her faults. No fear of any more 
‘‘ difficulties” to the end of their days. 
| And when, the last Sunday she was with 
him, he went, a little against his will, but 
just to please her, to the ugly Presbyterian 
church six miles off, and sitting between 


mel Mats tlic nn, ARSE ete MARTI Moni. On 


metas pore 
et Sige 
acai Sime 


with that great gulf of sorrow between, 
which had sorely changed both him and 
her, and finding him now a man—a hus- 
band and a father—in many ways very | 
different from the ‘‘ boy” she had been | 





. *¢ H 1 
his wife and his mother, 
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aimee to the 
nging, rather nasal and drawling, but 
unsweet, of the Twe nhty third Psalm, 


“My table Thou hast furnished 
In pres 


nelted, for felt his 
‘overtlow.” 
ible,” too, was likely to be ‘‘{ 

if od ; a tter than he had once had any 

of. When his mother spoke of busi 
s matters, and insisted on his giving 
his work at the mill, and living 
he had ref 
ring his determination to carve out 
yn fortune, 


as a 


gentleman, used point-blank, 


and make 


way in the world. 


his own inde 
But when, on 
of baby’s christening, he found 

s. Jardine, who never did thing 
s, and was as generous in her 
as ungenerous dislike S, had 
l upon baby’s mother—not father 
seve al thousand pounds, suffi 
emove all 


hearts, Roderick was de« ply 


iv of the future from 


a good woman—my mother! 

father was right to respect her and 

her—as he did, to the very last. God 
them! I have need to be prot id « 

h my parents 

‘Yes,’ said Silence, genth 


nd 


, a8 she stoop 

k ay fast aslec p 

‘lap. But her own life taught her 
{ 


erstand oth 


issed her son, who 1 
r lives—what they were 
they might have been 

life is all before her still, for 
comparatively a young 


woman, 
r boys—and she has not one, but 
to measure heigl 

] } 

cKOon how soon they 


‘up to mother’s shoulder.” ‘* Fat] 


standard which none of them hope 


arrive at, either physically, mentally, or 


sides, his early 


omfort, but 


To be so tall, so clever, or so 
he —nhone of the e lads could ever 
sucha thing. They do not mere 

im, they adore him. And they 
or at least two people, their 

al ager pemamnathas, believe so. 
ardine lives still at Black 


Rov “ak ick 
1] 
Ll 


; ~sccne up the old f: cat home in 
yet in great simplicity, as is 
t 


isest, with his increasing family. Be 


experiences have given 


1: 


him a horror of luxury, of that wealth 
which is mere wealth and nothin 


o more. 
i.e Jardines of Blackhall hold themselves 
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to a truly ba rich” , because they al 
ways have a little more than they spend; 
they use their money without abusing it, 


and therefore enjoy it to the 


1 
peopie 


uttermost, 
and cause others be sid s themselves to en 
joy it too. But their sons are all brought 
up to abhor extravagance, waste, or self 


indulgence, aware that each will have to 
make his own way in the world, as is best 


for every man, and woman too, perhaps. 
Sometimes Roderick says, if he had many 


girls he would bring them up, like the 


boys, to earn their own living—as their 
mother once did—so that the y might taste 
independent bread, and 
ever be tempt ted to marry for aught bu 
his little 


is Silence, but 


the sweetness of 


love. But he has only one girl 


Tacita’”—her right name 


he will not have her 
=" , rid Ways 


called so—one of 
Roderick will have 
a good many ways’ as he grows 
older. 

He ma) 


never be, strictly 


speaking, ¢ 
ian, but everybody recog) 

a cultivated man of very consid 
rable talent ‘known in the gates,” as 
his wife delightedly sees, every year more 
and more. But it is more by his pen than 


his personality, for he seldom goes from 


home, except once a year to Richerden to 
A not too 
family, but he is very kind to 
them, even to Mrs. Alexander 


and her numerous brood of sickly, ill- 


see his mother and the family. 
attractive 


Thomson 


tempt red children, whom she | 
her sometimes to get a breath of whole- 
some life, within and without, in the hap- 
xy atmosphere of Blackhall. 

‘Young Mrs. Jardine,” contin- 
ues to be called, for old Mrs. Jardine may 


to be nine ty, 


rings with 


as she 


still looks so young, so 
fair!—her peace ful, contented heart shin 
ing through her ‘‘ heavenly” eyes. The 
world has never heard of her, never will 
hear, except through her husband and her 
ore atly ‘shine in so- 
ciety,” though she is well able 


sons. She does not 
to keep up 
family wherever she 
her own dignity, her 
she thinks very little, 


the dignity of the 
goes. But of own 
having, in- 

too many other and more im- 
portant things to think about. As wife, 
as mother, as mistress, her burdens are 
e than 
And he helps her, as she 


often pretty heavy, but never m«¢ 
she can bear. 
helps him—the husband of her youth, 
who will, please God, be the faithfulest, 
fondest lover of her old age. 


That time is still a good way off, and 


sere 


Oe dae nik tae Maleate dont 


i eceneea 


sear en 
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yet have much to be 
bi it, 
And I think, if any 
Jardine 


they may 
They will 


gether. 


ad ellie: 
to 
to 
in 
his life, 
his ine 
it was 


“ar because it 1s borne 


one were 


kk Roderick what 
English 
rvation ntive 
ul, he that 

st love and venturous early mar 
because he 
hold of the 
opp di in his path 
which most 


or deserve to win. 


has been 
the b ickbone 
fre 


ym 


evil, 
would say 
had sense see and 
blessing that Heaven 
that treasure ‘* 
men and 
But Roderick 
He says sometimes that he should 


it 


to 
o take 
above 
ar sire, 

in, 
ke t 
the 


o have carved 
f all his 


line, 


his tombstone, 
happiness, all his 
by 


root o suc 
that written ereat and 


in of another 


$ } 
FOO Ni 


man ol 


this century 


he adds, ‘‘it 

Silence Jardine.” 

FIRST FAMILIES 

ATLANTIC, 

| T is the popular supposition that 
but 


predestinated in 


FY THE 


none 
the 


pages 


suick le S are 

habit “a seeking diversion in the fa 
of volun ‘Pub. Doe “9 
that the v such of these books as 
wander into the market is to be measured 
by standards avoirdupois rather than lit 
erary. Yet the report of The 


Award of 
the Fisheries Commission, in more than 


ies known as 


and 
value of 


+ 
St 


three thousand large pages, 
material whic] 
that of t! 
structive 


contains some 
11S more entertaining than 
average novel, and more in 
than many a text-book. Th 
Commission was an outcome of the Trea- 
ty of Washington 
its duty 


1e 


a 


was to ascertain whether in the | 


mutual concessions of fishery rights made 
by tha 
than she received, a 
yensation 


t document Great Britain gave more 
nd to award her such 
as might seem her due, in 
investigations proved that her 
claim was just. The fact of an award of 
five millions of dollars to Bri- 
has been abundantly made known 
i ae eliciting much en- 
from the American public, 
he testimony upon which a ma- 


com) 
J 
ease the 
more than 
tannia 
by the 


thusiasm 


press, 


but 
some of t 


jority of the Commission based its caleu 
lations is curious and interesting enough 
t>» compensate any inquisitive tax-payer 


for the loss of that portion of the award 
which must come from his own pocket. 


astonished 


, now six years old, and | 


} ma 
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Aseetlb the many persons examined }y 
Commission were hundreds of fisher 


the 
men and two thie the obj et of the 
examiners being 
the 
resorts of certain fish of prominent co 
m Although the m: il 
jurisdiction of a country extends for « 
a league from the shore, the habit of ii 
ine from headland to headland the divid 
ine line between free and protected terr) 
tory has the effect of placing under na 
ional jurisdiction most of the favori: 
fishing grounds on the North Ameri 
Cod, mackerel, and herring, lik 
many other notable sea-side visitors 

ne in obseure d 
they become obj jects of interest on ily when 
ra oun’ >to land. During 
the the ¢ renateedrers some mal 
vellous fish stories and theories were of- 
fered by as truth is stran 
ger a fiction, the testimony of the gs] 

s leads all others in interest. These 
mindtia Professor He nry Youle Hind, 


to learn something O 
numbers, habits, and favorite 


S€a-sice 


rcial standing. 


coast. 


habitations spots, 


nea 


course of 


old sailors; but 


| who was called on the part of Great Brit 
ain, and Professor Spencer F. 


Baird, the 
x the United Stat 
commissioners and 
with information which 
had collected upon a subject 
so difficult of investigation. 
The fish to which principal att 
was given was naturally the cod, he being 
the leading commercial fish of the civil 
ized world. Besides being the 
lifie of food fishes, he easily tal 
en, and quickly prepared for market, while 
his different parts are utilized as generally 
as those of his land rival, the hog. Pro 
fessor Baird says that besides the muscu- 
lar feta the sounds and roes are used as 
food, the oil is valuable for medical and 
mechanical purposes, the offal is convert 
ed into a valuable manure, the 
make good fuel, while the skins serve 
ny nations for leather and clothing 
This fish, like the more prominent of 
relatives, is at home only in cold water 
the latitude of Cape May being his ex 
treme southern boundary, while he lives 
as close to. the pole as he can without 
risk of being frozen in. He probably ex 
ists farther south than the line indicated 
above, but if so, it is in cool depths too 
retired to admit of successful interview 
ing. At certain points off the Massachu- 
setts coast he finds a sufficiently low tem- 
perature shallow water, and 


principal witness 
counst 
th \ 
apparently 


a mass of 


wnt} 
ntion 


most pro 


is laree, 


bones 
la 


his 


these 
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laces he is hyn ntly seen and caught 
of fisherme1 but his favorite American 
haunts are the semi-inclosed waters of the 
coast of Canada and adjacent islands. 
Fond, however, as he is of v ry cold wa 
there are temperatures which he will 
der no circumstances endure, even 
ch they be on two or three degrees 
moved from th rmal. Among these 
he we Neneh aM = 
and tases sinks to the level to which 
specific gravity entitles it. In such 
er the eod will not remain; he will 


not go through it, even thou 





oh his dinner 
on the opposite side, the distance very 
short, and the cod very hungry. He pre 
s to circumnavigate such an inhospita 
ble region if he has business on the other 
le, as fishermen have learned to their 
own exceeding profit. 
There are different ps ‘ties of the cod, 
and the entire lack of evidence of m 
1} 
il 





lood, and the rarity with which more 
than one variety is found in any pene 
locality, prove either that the cod is a 
ion-migratory fish, or that he regards 
the preservation of caste as a paramount 
duty. Like aristocrats every where, he is 
1 omnivorous feeder. The ‘‘ dredge” is 
considered by naturalists to be the best 
nplement with which to obtain infor 

ition upon deep-sea life, but Professor 
Baird says that the stomach of the cod is 
the best of all dredges, for it genorally 
contains morsels of every sort of marine 
resident within reach. With a high-born 
mtempt of the requirements of trade, 
the cod feeds ee upon herring and 
mackerel, but he is partial to crabs, lob 
sters, and most sd ry shell-fish. As his 
digestion is not equal to the task of a 
similating these last-named items of the 

| 
| 


as 


ocean menu, he stows them away in the 


side of his stomach, and when the quan 
tity becomes burdensome, he disposes of 
them according to the nes to which 
Jonah owed his escape from submarine 


lodgings. While not ‘alana by in 


neg any failure or deterioration of 


s habitual larder will cause him to re- 
move to the nearest resort of good liver 
Years ago cod-fish were quite plentiful 
off Aa iatadany Massachusetts, but dis 
appeared as the Merrimack River was de 


pleted of fish; since the restocking of the 


river, however, with shad and alewives, 


the cod has re-appeared at his old dining- 


place, gladdening the hearts of the fish 


ermen, and gracing the Sunday break- 


fast table of the Sineeiiiaiii of the Pu- 
ritans 

The cod resorts to the shore for feeding 
purposes; but who that is not a cook or a 
scullion cares always to be in the vicinity 
of the dining-room ? Naturally he is an 
off-shore, deep-water fish, for at a distance 
from the land he is always sure of finding 
those strata of cold water in which he de 
lights. There are times when he will not 
leave these, even for food: but the sea 
sons in which fresh-water fish revisit the 
scenes of their childhood are also the sea 
sons when the water is cool inshore. 
While hot weather remains, with sea 
water warm enough to lure human be 
ings into the surf, the cod abhors the 
beach, and takes what food is nearest at 
hand, preferring, like su 





imer lodger 

elsewhere, to endure the plainest fare for 
the sake of cool quarters. When, how- 
ever, the temperature of the water allows 
him to follow the shad and other fish to 


the shore, he never travels alone; if he is 





not accompanied by a family, he takes so 


much ¢ mpany with him that those who 
extend hospitable seines to receive him 
take sometimes as many as thirty thou- 
sand fish at a single haul. 


The cod is wonderfully prolific, depos- 


+1 x , > ly , 7 . 
rrom three to seven millions of eggs 


at a time. It not only prefers to spawn 


in the winter months, but in the coldest 
water it can find, and yet avoid an icy 
coverlet; a temperature of 32° is the fa 
vorite, while nothing above 40° is toler 
ted. The largest spawning 





rrounds of 
the cod are in the vicinity of the Loffo- 
den Islands, though the American mem 
bers of the family put up with such ac- 
commodations as they can find near 
home. The domestic arrangements of 
this fish are so informal that the eggs 
have no special abiding-place, nor any 
protection whatever. Of the millions of 


egos that are deposited by a single female, 
not more than a hundred thousand, prob- 


ably not more 


han ten thousand, result 
in full-grown Gish. Like the small boy 


who, if he could not whip a larger boy, 


could at least make faces at his sister, the 
smaller fish upon which the cod preys 
find delicious revenge in eating the eggs 


of the latter, while the mass of ‘‘ low 
down” inhabitants of the ocean are true 
to the instinct of low-downers every- 
where to prey upon aristocracy, particu- 
larly upon the younger scions thereof. 


[t is probable, too, that many of the eg 
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The herring, though a small fish, is | carries great masses of cold water into lo 
mmercially attractive enough to often | calities the latitude of which leads ene to 
find its own prospects of peace and lon- | look for a hi 


i 


rh temperature in the wa 


vity seriously endangered. Its dimin- | It is a branch of this current that en: 


| 
ve size causes it to suffer more from | the cod to live and multiply about 


y enemies than either the cod or the | Island and Nantueket Shoals, in w: 
rel, and its spawning capacity is | 40°, while farther north bathers 
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' particular localities for fish homes | danger, and all else connected with the 
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strikes the Greenland coast, when it The inshore feeding grounds of fishes 
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mined by mere luck 
fond of believing. The mouths of rivers 
are naturally attractive, particularly dur 
ing the family reunions of fresh-water fish 
which have been making the grand tour. 
Bay 
some varieties of prolific crustacea dearly 
beloved of fish, and the motion of the wa 


; with stony bottoms are the homes of 


i 


ter is constantly detaching this food from 
the rocks. In land-locked shallows are to 
be found numerous small fish which either 
her- 
f4., ++ i] 7 

Straits through 
which strong tides can not easily force 


make their homes there, or flee thit 


ward as toacity of refuge. 


their way, and currents which oppose tides, 
are generally full of eddies, and these pre- 
sent many attractions to hungry fish. An 
eddy is a sort of aqueous savings-bank, 
which absorbs whatever fish food comes 
near it, and, like savings-banks elsewhere, 
it frequently yields its treasure to those 
whose might is their only substitute for 
right. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
adjacent waters all these conditions for 
supplying food exist, so it is not wonder- 
ful that the Gulf is as popular a resort for 
fish as it is for fishermen. 

Neither manifest cleanliness, healthful 
exer? ise, 


nor cooling environment 


keep fish from cannibalistic practices. 
Human beings sometimes love their fel- 
lows so much that they want to eat them; 
to the fish 
A hungry cod or mackerel that finds no 
other food convenient has no scruples 
against dining off some of the tender dar- 
lings of his own family. 


this wish is father of the act. 


The same lack 
of squeamish sentimentality saves him 
from any care upon the burials or scaven- 
ger question. <A dead fish, or the useless 
portions of the catch which are thrown 
overboard from fishing vessels, are prom pt- 
ly applied to the sustenance of the living, 
the lobsters and other occupants of the 
lower zones getting but the jackal’s share 
of such prey. 

dead fish 
results, particularly for the mackerel. 


tts 
Loa 


This habit of swallowing 
sometimes leads to undesirable 
In 
cking any choice morsel he always 
begins at the larger end; but 


a 
when the 
object happens to contain a spinal column 
with ribs attached, which has been thrown 
overboard by a cleaner, any subsequent 
attempt to dislodge the useless portions 
the incompatibility which exists 
tween two sets of similar bones in the 
same fish 


show ) 


, for the newer set becomes un- 
duly searching, and exhibits a painful re- 
luctance to departing. Offal that is not 


,as fishermen are so | 


can | 


put to family uses goes to lobsters, stay 


fish, and other residents of the bottom. 


but many asea-flea lunches on it en route: 
and if these tiny creatures are allowed 
their own way, they leave nothing } 
bones, which in turn are entirely absor| 
by sea-urchins. 

Herring, cod, and mackerel are eo; 
mercially interesting, principally as dried 
or salted fish; but the increasing demarn 
for fresh fish, and the improved metho 
that have devised for preserving 
and shipping in fresh condition, are caus 

jing study of other sea fish which ay 
abundant and of fine quality. Among 
| these is the mullet, which, though scarcely 
known by name at the North, is said by 
Professor Baird to be largely consumed 
both fresh and salted, in Virginia, the Cay 


been 


olinas, and Florida. It is larger, fatter. 
and sweeter than the mackerel; the sup 
ply seems to be inexhaustible; and it is so 
generally a shore fish that it is always tak 
en with seines, the only vessels required | 
ing ordinary row-boats from which to lay 
the seines. Professor Baird believes tha 
| when its merits are known, the mullet wil] 
| be a formidable market rival of the mack 
erel, The blue-fish will be pursued m 
eagerly than ever, now that it has earned 
the reputation of being the most destru 
tive of and among food-fishes.  Fortu 
nately for inshore fish at the North, the 
blue-fish generally goes South to get its 
growth, and seldom returns. The merits 
of the halibut are beginning to be know 
|elsewhere than on the coast, and it is to 
| the interest of the cod-fish trade that it be 
caught in large quantities, for it fights the 
| cod, while the odds of size are overwhelm 
ing in favor of the halibut. The disap- 
| pearance of the cod from any locality is 
more likely to be due to the halibut than 
to any other predaceous fish. 
Disappearances of sea fish from their 
long-time homes occur frequently, and for 
| reasons unknown to man. The herring 
| have left the coast of Sweden, where onc 
they were numerous, and the big-eyed or 
chub-mackerel, which thirty years ago 
was common on our coasts, is now so rare 
that Professor Baird has been unable to 
obtain it for his collection, although he 
has offered $25 for a single specimen 
Whether the merits of this fish have sud 
denly become known to marine epicures, 
or whether the chub-mackerel has found 
|a deep-sea larder which is better stored 
| than his old one was, must for the present 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FLOWERS. 
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‘**But you would like to see me better. 


I am sure you would. There is nobody 

so good to you as I am, Drum; and you 

Your 

r shall be the head cook; and then 

ever thing must be to your liking.” 
* Master 

What can I have the honor of doing for 


are very crusty at times, you know. 


Lancelot. you speaks fair. 


you, Sir, to set you up again in your poor 
dear ’ealth 2?” 


Drum? And you make a strict point of 


you hate physic, don’t you, 


never taking it.” 
‘T never knew no good to come out of 


ho bottle. 
crusted port-wine. Ah! you likes that, 


Master L iuncelot.” 


without it were a bottle of old 


I'll tell you what it is, Drum; I am 
obliged to be very careful. The reason 
why I don’t get on is from taking my 
meals too much in-doors. There is no 


fresh air in these old rooms. I have got 
[ could read it to you; 
ups you don’t care to hear poetry, 

The butler made a face, and put 


aman who Says 
but perh 
Drum ?” 
the leather to his ears. 
I am only just beginning; and it’s like 
claret, you must learn to come to it. But 
from what he says, and from my own stom 


ach, I intend to go and dine out-of-doors 


Very well, then; | 


to-day.” 
‘Lord ! Master Lancelot, you must be | 
gone clean daft. How ever could you | 


And all the Yor- 
Your poor dear 
erandfather—ah! he was a man.” 
“So am I. And I have got half a 
cuinea. Now, Drum, you do just what I 
- and mind, not a word to any one, 


have hot gravy, Sir? 


dases hates cold meat. 


[It will be the last coin you ever see of mine, 
either now or in all my life, remember, 
if you let my mamma ever hear of it. 


of the hearth-stone cakes, and a pat of but- 


by your little door, and put my kn 
in the old 
struck by lightning. 

derstand all about it? 
ready in half an hour. 


1) » 
APoaCK 


oak-tree, the one that 


Now do you 
It must al 
And if I ma 

cood dinner out on the moor, why, 

might get another half guinea bet 
long.” And with ‘ 
strode Pet. 

‘Well, well,” the butler began 1 
tering to himself; *‘ what wickedness 
you up to next? A lassie in his le 
and his dear mammy thought he 
sickening over his wisdom-teeth! H 
beginning airly, and no mistake. B 


these words 


a 


the gals are a coarse ugly lot about h 
Master Welldrum was not a Yorksh 
man—‘‘and the lad hath good taste in tli 
matter of wine; although he is that co 

trairy, Solomon’s self could not be upsi 
with him. Fall fair, fall foul, I must hu 
mor the boy, or out of this place l vo. 
neck and crop.” , 
Accordingly, Pet found all that 
had ordered, and several 1 
which he had not thought o 
a corkscrew and a glass;,and forgetting 


] , 
ie things 


itt 0 
f, especially 
half his laziness, he set off briskly, keep 
ing through the trees where no window 
could espy him, and down a little side 
glen, all afoot; for it seemed to him safer 
to forego his pony. 

The gill (or ‘*‘ ghyll,” as the poet writes 
it), from which the lonely family that 
dwelt there took their name, was not up 


| the bridle-road from Scargate Hall toward 


lof any road at all; but overlooked 


Middleton, nor even within eye or reach 


kites alone, and tracked with thorough 
fare of nothing but the mountain stream 
let. The four who lived there—‘ Bat 


land Zilpie, Maunder and Insie, of the 
You slip down to the larder and get me a | 
cold grouse, and a cold partridge, and two | 


ter, and a pinch of salt, and put them in | 
my army knapsack Aunt Philippa gave 


30 a knife and fork and plate; and 
what had I better have to 


me; a 
let me see 

drink ?” 
‘Well, Sir, if I might offer an opinion, 


a pint bottle of dry port, or your grand- | 


father’s Madeira.” 

‘Young ladies—young gentlemen I 
never take strong wines 
in the middle of the day. 

Bucellas is the proper thing. And when 
you have got it all together, turn the old 


1 


mean, of course 


Bucellas, Drum | 
| ners, were not to their liking. 


Gill”’—had nothing to do with, and littl 
to say to, any of the seatterling folk about 
them, across the blue distance of the 
They ploughed no land, they kept 
no cattle, they scarcely put spade in the 
ground, except for about a fortnight in 
April, when they broke up a strip of allu- 
vial soil new every season, and abutting 
on the brook; and there sowed or planted 
their vegetable crop, and left it to the 


moor. 


|clemency of heaven. Yet twice ever) 


year they were ready with their rent when 
it suited Master Jordas to come for it, 
since audits at the hall, and tenants’ din- 
The rent 
was a trifle; but Jordas respected them 


cat into the larder, and get away cleverly | highly for handing it done up in white 








without even making him leave 
addle How many paid less, or paid 
ing at all, yet came to the dinners 
ler rent reservation of perhaps one 
then strictly reserved their rent, 
failed not to make the most punctual 
| liberal marks upon roast beef and 


K, 


im pudding! 


But while the worthy dogman got his 
bit of money, sealed up and so cor 
that (careful as he was) | 

yed now to count it, eve 

; could make nothing of these ] 

that they stood upon their dignity. 
m they appeared to be of SY pSV rac 

‘tly of wild and partly perhaps of 
strian origin; for they rather ‘* fea 

1’ the Laneashire than the Yorkshire 

f countenance, yet without any rus 

arseness, Whether of aspect, voice, or 


ners. The story of their settlement 


his glen had flagged out of memory of | 


by reason of their calm obscurity, 


ill that survived was the belief that 
were queer, and the certainty that 
would not be meddled with. 

Lancelot Yoydas Carnaby was brave, 
in the outward and the inward boy, 
n he struck into the gill from a track 

s spread of moor, not far from 

rce of the beck that had shaped 

n shaped by this fissure. He had made 

» his mind to learn all about the water 
filled sweet Insie’s pitcher; and al 
izh the great poet of nature as yet 
only in early utterance, some of his 

rds had already touched Pet as he had 
er been touched before; but perhaps 

it fine effect was due to the sapping 

power of first love. 

Yet first love, however it may soften 

| enlarge a petulant and wayward na 

instead of increasing, cuts short and 
risp the patience of the patient. When 
neelot was as near as manners and pru- 

‘e allowed to that lonesome house, he 

t down quietly for a little while in a lit 
niche of serubby bush whence he could 
spy the door. For a short time this was 
very well; also it was well to be furnish 
ng his mind with a form for the beautiful 


xpressions in it, and prepare it for the | 


rder of their coming out. And when he 
as sure that these were well arranged, 
ind could not fail at any crisis, he found 

further pastime in considering his boots, 
then his gaiters and small-clothes (which 
vere of lofty type), and his waistcoat, ele- 
gant for anybody’s bosom. But after a 
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bit even this began to pall; and when 
one of his feet went fast asleep, in spite of 
its beautiful surroundings, he jumped up 
and stamped, and was not so very far 
from hot words as he should have been. 
For his habit was not so much to want a 
thine as to vet it before he wanted it. 
which is very poor training for the tri: 
of the love-time 

But j ist as he was beginning to resolve 


1 


to be wise, and eat his victuals, now or 


be sorry for any one who came 


never, and 
too late—there came somebody by another 
track, whose ste p made the heart rise, and 


the stom ich fall. 


Lancelot’s mind began 
to fail him all at once; and the spirit that 
was ready with a host of words fluttered 
away into a quaking depth of silence. 
Yet Insie tripped along as if the world held 
no one to cast a pretty shadow from the 
sun beside her own. 

Even the youngest girls are full of little 
tricks far beyond the oldest boy’s compre 
hension. But the wonder of all wonders 
is, they have so pure a conscience as nev 
er to be thinking of themselves at all, far 
less of any one who thinks too much of 
them. ‘‘I declare, she has forgotten that 
'’ Lancelot muttered to 
the bush in which he trembled. ‘‘It 


ld — bt , | snl 
would serve her right, if I walked straight 


she ever Saw me 


away.” But he looked again, and could 
not help looking more than many times 
again, so piercing (as an ancient poet puts 
it) is the shaft from the eyes of the female 
women, And Insie was especially a fe- 
male girl—which has now ceased to be 
tautology—so feminine were her walk, 
and way, and sudden variety of unreason 
able charm. 

‘Dear me! I never thought to see you 
any more, Sir ;” said she, with a bright 
blush, perhaps at such a story, as Pet 
jumped out eagerly, with hands stretched 
forth. ‘‘It is the most surprising thing. 
And we might have done very well with 
rain-water.”’ 

‘*Oh, Insie! don’t be so cold-hearted 
Who ean drink rain-water? I have got 
something very good for you indeed. I 
have carried it all the way myself; and 
only a strong man could have done it. 
Why, you have got stockings on, I declare; 
but I like you much better without them.” 

‘*Then, Master Lancelot Yordas Carna- 
by, you had better go home with all your 
good things.” 

‘You are totally mistaken about that. 
I could never get these things into the 


i capes ge Pim oe oF 


ze 


2 
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caught 
little 


house without being out 


girls 


again, 
to a certainty It shows how 
know of anything 

‘A girl ean 


Swe red, 


not be ¢ xpecter * she an 


looking most innocently at him, 
understand 
Why should 

‘Well, if 


who (like a 


"tO anything sly or cunn ne 
anything of that sort be ?” 

Pet 
had 


"Why 


’ cried 
pe ople) 
oning, ‘ 


door. 


f it comes to that 
all unreasonable 
ce rudiments of rea 


. and 


Miss Insie; 


should not | come up to your 


knock, and say, ‘I want 
I am fond of Miss Insie, 
something good for 


shall do nex 


to see 


and 


have OO 


I 
her’? That is what I 


time. 
broth ? 


sO dy re 


Maunder will 
idfully that 
But don’t let 

You must 
such 


7 If you do, 
beat 


] ] 
you will never walk 


my 
you dre: udfully 
home. 


us talk of such terrible things. 
here, if 


would not 


never hink of 
things. |] 
all the 
like 

Tl 


boy : 


come 


you t 
have you hurt for 


world; for sometimes I think that I 
much.” 

looked at the 
‘hool 
, which must 


with a nod, 


you very 
1e lovely girl handsome 


together, 


as if they were at s 


learning something difficult 
be repeated to the other's ¢ yes, 
the may be. A 
and soft gaze ‘ave 
uld love his thoughts, if 
them. And Pet turned 
1 not do so. 


or a shake of head, as 


kind, and pure, 
if she wi 


she 
him, as 
he could explain 


away, because he coulk 


‘Tl tell you what it is,” he said, brave 
ly, while 
sire to s] 


his heart was thrilling with de 
weak well; ‘‘ we will set to at once, 
and have a pread. I told my 
man to put up something very good, 


jolly Lo vd 


cause I was certain that you would be very 


hungry.” 
‘Surely not so foolish as to 


you wer 


spe ak of 1 
‘No, 
of that. 


ot 


[I know a trick worth two 
not such a fool as to speak 
But 

never condescend 


no, no; 
I was 
you, of course. 
‘But I would 
bit. 


about me, t 


to 
touch one You were ashamed to say 


vord 


‘ Insie, 


hen, were you?” 
too bad of you it is. 
what those 
r you tell them any- 
are worse than the maids; 
and they get all the 
tidbits out of the cook, and sit by the girl 
they like best, on the strength of having a 
secret about their master.” 
‘Well, are cunning!” 
maiden, sigh. ‘‘I thought 
your nature was loftier than that. 
do not know anything of butlers 


Insie, 
You can have no idea 


now, 
butlers 
and footmen are, if eve 
thing. They 


they go down stairs, 


eried the 
that 
No, I 


you 
with a 


and f 


away 


} you, 


root- | 
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and I think th: at the 
you the better.” 

‘Oh, Insie, darling Insie, if 
like that L have 
hands, and you shall not run away 
kill me, Insie ? 
had the doctor for me.” 

‘Oh. how ve ry dre 
sound dreadful. 
and you need not look, 


men: less I ] KTLO 
you 
got both 


you want 
adful ! 
[am not 
B it wha 
¢ lease to tell me what he 
‘He said, ‘Salts and senna.’ 
up a high tree. Let us thin] 
things. It is enough to 

what is anything to « 


Say 


spoil one’s q 
ner. Oh, Insie, 


or drink, compared with looking at y 

If I could only t 

I have felt. al] 
sinee this day fortni 
would be for 
thoughts of me!” 

‘IT have no evil thouchts: I hay 
thoughts at all. But it puzzles 
think what on earth you have been thin] 
ing. There, I will 
for a moment.” 

And I may ] 
I must, or you 
Why, your hands are mue 
mine, | ! And mine 
small ; thinking 
Now you need not laug 
spoil everything to laugh so. 
than a fortnight since I lai 
You make me feel miser: I 
would you like to know how J] 

Mind, I would rather cut my head off th 
tell it to any one in the world you.” 
‘*Now [call that very k 2 vou 

please, I like know + AY 
whens fedine With these 


quite close up to hi 


when you are good ? 
you the things that 
and all night, 


how you 


sorry having ¢ 


and. list 


sit down, 
1old one of your hands 
would never underst 

me, h smal] 
than declare 


very because of 


rerhe 


sO 


but 
you should 
you been 
words Insie came 
and looked 
hardly speak, 


at him so that he ec 
‘You may 
,if you like,” she 
nobody coming for at 


sic 
say it in 
said; ‘‘ ther 
least three hours 


whisper 


| and so you may say it in a whisper.” 


‘Then I will tell you; it 
this. You know that I began 
how beautiful you were at the 
time I looked at you. But you could not 
expect me so to love you all at once as I 
love you now, dear Insie.” 

‘*T can not understand any meaning in 
such things.” But she 
tance, quite as if she did. 

‘Well, I went away without thinking 
very much, because I had a bad place in 
my knee—a blue place bigger than the 


was just lik 
to think 
very first 


took a little dis 
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own, where you saw that the | youever seen one? A brown place, with 


half e 


V kicked me, 
ished him, when I got home: 

rot nothing to do with it—on 
his master have me id behave well to me, you shall 


[I had him up, and | hedges on each side, made hard and 


t 


but that | smooth for horses to go upon, and wheels 
ly that | that make a rumble. Well, if you will 


1\ 


ide him know who was 
then I tried to go on with a lot of | sit up by yourself in a velvet dress, with 
( usual; but somehow did not fore you and a man behind, and 

at all. There was a great rat hu beheve that you are flying.” 
[ had been thinking of more ‘*But what would become of my fa 
, When they got the stradd] ther, and my mother, and my brother 

the new ricks to | Maunder 2” 

Id go near “On, the lust stop here, of course 


\ Ii 


whole | We shouldn't want them. But I would 


4 + 


m think that the 


ut of order. And it | give them all their house rent-free, and a 


Was O 


I can see by looking | fat pig every Christmas. Now you sit 


have been so, without my | there and spread your lap, that 1 may 


[ hit several people with my | help you properly. I want to see you 
ly on their shins, because they knew | eat; you must learn to eat like a lady of 
ethan I did. But that was no good;| the highest quality; for that you are go 
was anything else. LIonly got more | ing to be, I can tell you.” 
more out of sorts, and could not stay The beautiful maid of the gill smiled 
anywhere; and yet it was no good tly, sitting on the low bank with the 
to try to make a noise. All day I 
t about as if I did not care whether | ness She looked up at Lan 
I} celot, th ‘If-appointed man, with a 





ple contradicted me or not, or where 
time I should get back, or | bright glance 
itemplation (of any other subject 


y feet in my night- | than self) is dangerously near contempt. 


of curious contemplation ; 


would be any dinner. | and cor 


but instead of stoy She thought very little of his large, free 
ey always | to do, | brag, of his patronizing manner, and fine 
places immedt- | self-content, reference of everything to 

y; and instead of any sleep, I bit holes | his own standard, beauty too feminine, 
the hundred in the sheets, with think- | and instead of female 
I hated to be spoken to, and I hated | cultivated way wardness. But in spite of 


ybody; and so I do now, whenever I | all that, she could not help liking, and 


gentleness, highly 


» to think about them!” sometimes admiring him, when he looked 


‘Including even poor me, I suppose 2?” | away. And now he 
had wonderfully pretty eyebrows, | the high feast he had brought. 
with,” he said, when his 


was very busy with 


la pretty way of raising them, and let To begin 
ng more light into her bright hazel eyes. | good things were displayed, ‘‘ you must 
‘No, I never seemed to hate you;} remember that nothing 1s more vulgar 
often was put out, because than to be hungry. A gentleman may 
1 tremendous appetite, but a lady 


? ] : . 1] } 
er ma e your race come well. nave ¢ 


« 
of you always, but I could | never.” 
you. Now tell me whether you ‘*But why? but vhy ? That does seem 
foolish. I have read that the ladies are 


re been like that.” 
‘Not at all; but Ihave thought of you | always helped first. That must be be 
once or twice, and wondered what could | cause of their appetites.” 
‘‘Tnsie, I tell you things, not the rea 


make you want to come and see me. If] 
them. Things are learned by 


were a boy, perhaps I could understand it.” | sons of 
‘‘T hate boys; lama man all over now. | seeing other people, 
am old enough to have a wife; and I | about them.” 
‘an to have you. How much do you ‘‘Then you had better eat your dinner 
t? Well, never | first, and let me sit and watch you. And 


ippose my waistcoat cost 
mind, because you are not rich. But I| then I can eat mine by imitation; that is 


and not by arguing 


have got money enough for both of us to | to say, if there is any left.” 

live well. and nobody ean keep me out of | ‘You are one of the oddest people I 
it. You know what a road is, I suppose | have ever seen. You go round the cor 
a gool road leading toa town? Have | ner of all that I say, instead of following 


re 
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When we are married, you 
will always make me laugh. At 
time they kept a boy to make me laugh; 
but I got tired of him. Now I help you 
i although I am myself so hungry. 
I do it from a lofty feeling, which my 
iunt Philippa calls ‘chivalry.’ Ladies 
alk about it when they want to get the 
I have given you all the best 
part, you see; 


properly. 


one 


Ty pat 


LIPS, 


best of us. 
and I only keep the worst 
of it for myself.” 

If Pet had any hope that his self-denial 
would promptly be denied to him, he 
made a great mistake; for the damsel of 
the gill had a healthy moorland appetite, 


He was young enough to think that t] 


| story. 


presents. 


and did justice to all that was put before | 


her; and presently he began, for the first 
time in his life, to find pleasure in seeing 
another person pleased. But the wine 
she would not even taste, in spite of per- 
suasion and example; 
brook was all she 


the water from the 
drank, and she drank 
Whatever she 
did was done gracefully and well. 

‘*T am very particular,” he said at last; 
‘but you are fit to dine with anybody 
How have you managed to learn it all? 
You take the best of everything, without 


as prettily as a pigeon. 


a word about it, as gently as great ladies 
do. I thought that you would want me 
to eat the nicest pieces; but instead of 
that, you have left me bones and drum- 
sticks.” 

He rave such 
these that 
‘*T wanted to see you practice chivalry,” 
she said. 

‘Well, never mind; 
other time. 


a melancholy look at 
Insie laughed quite merrily. 


I shall know an 
Instead of two birds, I shall 
order four, and other things in propor- 
tion But L want 
father your 
must be 


how 
and 


to know about 
mother. 


nn 


your They 


you. What is their proper name, and 

how much have they vot to live upon 3” 
‘*More than you—a great deal 

than answered, with such a 

roguish smile that he forgot his griev 


more 
you,” she 


ances, or began to lose them in the mist 
of beauty. 

‘“More than me! And they live in 
such a hole, where only the crows come 
near them ?” 


‘*Yes, more than you, Sir. They have 
their wits to live upon, and industry, and 
honesty.” 


Pet was not old enough yet in the | 


world to say, ‘‘ What is the use of all 


those ? 


All their income is starvation.” 


| off ? 


| eyes are better than mine. 


| the shadows. 


respectable people, to judge by | 





who owned them had advantage of } 


for he knew that he was very lazy. Mi 
over, he had heard of such people gett 
on—through the striking power of ex 
tion, so much more brilliant than 
rule—when all the blind virtues fi 
luck to lead them. Industry, hon 
and ability always get on in story-bo 
and nothing is nicer than to hear a } 
But in some ways Pet was sha 


re 


enough. 

‘Then they never will want that h 
rent-free, nor the fat pig, nor any ot 
Oh, Insie, how very much 
ter that will be! I find it so much ni 
always to get things than to give them 
And people are so good-natured, when 
they have done it, and can talk of it. hh 
sie, they shall give me something when ] 


Oo 


marry you, and as often as they lik 
erward.”’ 

‘They will give you something 
will not like,” she answered, with a laugh 


and a look along the moor, ‘*if you stay 
here too long chattering with me Do 
you know what o'clock it is? I knoy 
ways, whether the sun is out orin. Yo 
need show no gold watch to me.” 

‘Oh, that comes of living in a draug 
all day. 


The out-door people grow too 
wise. 


What do you see about ten miles 
It must be ten miles to that hill.” 
‘*That hill is scarcely five miles off, and 
what I see is not half of that. I brought 
you up here to be quite safe. Maunder’s 
But he will 
not see us, for another mile, if you covet 
your grand waistcoat, because we are 
Slip down into the gi 
again, and keep below the edge of it, and 
co home as fast as possible.” 
Lancelot felt inclined to do as he was 
told, and keep to safe obscurity. TI 


|long uncomfortable loneliness of pros 


pect, and dim airy distance of the sinking 


sun, and deeply silent emptiness of hol 


| lows, where great shadows began to craw] 


in the waning of the day, and so far 
away from home—all these united to im 
press upon the boy a spiritual influenc 
whose bodily. expression would be the ap 
pearance of a clean pair of heels. But, t 
meet this sensible impulse, there arose th 


| stubborn nature of his race, which hated 


| 
| 


to be told to do anything, and the dignity 


| of his new-born love—such as it was—and 
the thought of looking small. 
‘*“ Why should I go?” he said. 


“T will 
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et them, and tell them that I am their 
idlord, and right to know all 
wut them. My grandfather never ran 
iv from anybody. 


have a 


And they have got 
onkey with them.” 
They will have 
| Insie, 
t. ‘*My father is a very quiet man. 
Maunder would you by the 
and east you down into the beck.” 


two, if you stop,” 


although she admired his 
take 
mat 
[ should like to see him try to do it 

but I am active 


eat. Ihave no idea of being threat 


m not so very strong, 
ed 

Then will you be coaxed? Ido im 
re you, for my 
too late. Ney 


in, unless you do what I beseech 


sake, to go, or it will 
er, never, will you see 


will not stir one peg, unless you put 


ir arms round my neck and kiss me, 
d say that you will never have anybody 


Insie blushed deeply, and her bright 
es flashed not of loving 
But it went to her heart that he 

and that he loved her truly. 

flung her comely arms round his 


with passion 


k, and touched her rosy lips with his; 
before he could clasp her she was 


with no more comfort than these 


if you are a gentleman, you 


£O, and never come near this place 
vain. : 
Not a moment too soon he plunged 


into the gill, and hurried up its winding 


but turning back at the corner, 
a sweet smile in the distance 


course : 
Saw ‘ and a 
wave of the hand, that warmed his heart 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LOVE MILITANT. 


But that noble and 
exalted condition of the youthful mind 
which is to itself pure wisdom’s zenith, 


So far so good. 


but to folk of coarse maturity and tough 
experience “ calf-love,” superior as it is to 
words and reason, must be left to its own 
course. The settled resolve of a middle 
aged man, with seven large-appetited chil 
dren, and an eighth approaching the 
shores of light, while baby-linen too often 
transmitted betrays a transient texture, 
and hose has ripened into holes, and 
breeches verify their name, and a knock 


at the 


resolution of such 


door knocks at 

a man to strike 

his home, is 

the flitting faney 
of boy and girl, who pop upon one anoth 


sake of 


thier of attention than 


stroke, for the 


er, and skip through zigzag vernal ecsta 
sy, like the weathery dalliance of onats. 

had and 
and attitude, 
and profundity of 


Lieutenant Carroway dealt 


done with amorous grace 


soaring rapture sigh, 


Suspense (more agonizing than suspen 
‘of the 
teeth, the hollow and spectral laugh of a 


heart 


sion), despair, prostration, grindit 


forever broken, and all the other 


symptoms of an annual bill of vitality; 
and 


every new pledge of his atfe 


sped him toward the pledge s] op 


‘tions 
But 
reshold ° 


uniform and dignity 


never had he crossed that fatal t} 
thought of his 
prevailed; and he was not so mean as to 


send a child to do what 


the 


the father was 


ashamed of 
So it was scarcely to be expected that 
as aman he should SS mpathize deep 
h the tender passion, and far less, as 
cuardsman, with the wooing of a 
ler. Master Robin Lyth, by this 
was in the contraband condition 
known to the authorities as 


i iOove 


Carro 
way had found out this fact; but instead 


of indulging in tion, he 


generous en 
made up his mind to nab him t 


For he 
that 


1rough it. 
reasoned as follows: 


Y 
| 
and granting 


reason has 


such 
premises, the process does not seem amiss. 
eighth 
rn the do 
and tongue. A 
large half is oceupied with his faney, in 
all the of that 


dreamy, anchoring 


any business on 


A man in love has only got one 
part of his wits at home to rove 
ings of his 


legs, 


arms, 
wanderings creature, 
flimsy, COSSa 


h steps of fog, 


mer, climbing the sky wit 
cast into abysms (as great writers call it) 
by imaginary demons, and even at its best 
in a queer condition, pitiful, yet exceed 
ing proud. <A quarter of the mental pow- 
loyed in wanting to know what 
think; an eighth part 
dwelling upon the fair 


is emp 
he other people 
ought to be dis 
tracting object; and only a small eighth 
can remain to attend to the business of 
the solid day. But in spite of all this, 


such lads get on about as we 


l as usual. 
If Bacchus has a protective power, Venus 
has no less ef it, and possibly is more act- 
ive, as behooves a female. 

And surely it wasa cold-blooded scheme, 
which even the 
cised 


tevenue should have ex- 


from an honest seale of duties, to 


oe 


eS 


ee ere ne 
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catch a 


poor 


fellow in the meshes of love, 
This, 


ripening in 


because he was too sharp otherwise. 


however, was the large idea 


the breast of ¢ arroway. 


**To-night I shall have him,” he said to 


his wil 


e, who was inditing of softer things, 
: 
I 


her eight 


( shilling 
she had 


h confinement, and the 
it 
weather is stormy, yet the 


love 


Way. 


laid that woul 
time. The 
fellow makes between the showers 

faced That old fool of a 
<nows it, and has no more right 
i@ than if he were a boy. Aha, my 
Robin, fine robin as you are, I shall catch 
piping Wren to 


it! The lieutenant shared the popu 


il 


you 
sone 


with your Jenny 


‘ignorance of simplest natural history. 


me of it. Where is your feeling for the 


days rone by ? 


between the showers, what should I have 
if you had made a point 
¢ My dear, it 
And I beg you, for my sake, 


thought of you 


of bringing your umbrella 


is wrong. 


not to ecateh him with his true love, but | 


only with his tubs.” 
‘*Matilda, your mind is weakened by 
I would 


“i ; 
vith his tubs, of 


the coming trial of your nerves. 


rather have him Course ; 


they would set us up for several years, and 


} 


his silks would come in for your church- 


ing. But everything can not be as we 
desire. And he carries large pistols when 
is not courting. 
shot, Matilda ?” 
‘Captain Carroway, how little thought 
in that 
dinner that I never 
Oh, who would have 
her mind, at 


he Do you wish me to 


pe 


you have, to speak to me 
And I felt 


should get over it. 


Way 


before 


the smugglers on 
time ?” 
‘My 


such a 


dear, I beg your pardon. Pray 


exert your strength of mind, and east such | 


thoughts away trom 


will be a 


you—or perhaps it 
And yet if it were, 
how much better it would pay!” 
‘*Then I hope it will, Charles; 
Vy hope it will be. 
quite right to be snaring your own son, 
after snaring a poor youth through his 
sweetheart.” 

‘Well, well, time will show. 
up the flat bottle, 


? 
smugeier, 


I heart 


| It would serve you 


li 


Good 


and | 


left last night. 
I shall be back ; 


of pork that was 
ness knows when 
never like to rack 
ty stomach.” 

ists 


The revenue officer had far to go, and 


was wise in providing provender. And 


1 be a boy this | 


‘Charles, you never should have told 


And as for his coming | 


| Anerley, still an exile in the house of 
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| the weather being on the fall toward 
equinox, and the tides running strono 
uncertain, he had made up his mind 
fare inland, instead of attempting th 
tery ways. He felt that he could rid 
every sailor always feels; and he ] 


fine horse upon hire from his but 


which the king himself would pay 

| The inferior men had been sent ale 
foot, with orders to march along and 
theirtongues. And one of these me 

| John Cadman, the self-same man 
had descended the cliff without any 
path. They were all to be ready, \ 
hanger and pistol, in a hole toward B 
Cottage. 

Lieutenant Carroway enjoyed his 1 
There are men to whom excitement 
elevation of the sad and slow mind, 
otherwise seems to have nothing t 
And what finer excitement ec: 
mind have than in balancing the cha 
of its body tumbling out of the sadd] 
evicting its poor self ? 


in a 


The mind of Charles Carroway was wi 
| awake to this, and tenderly anxious abou 
the bad foot in which 
because of the importance of the sti: 


its owner end 


and all the sanguine vigor of the 
| (which seemed to like thu 
conveyed to the seat of reason littl 
than a 


some Mipin 
wish to be well out of it 
brave lieutenant holding place, and st 
ing to it through a sense of duty, 
| the difficulty of getting off, remembered 
to have heard, when quite a little boy, that 
a man who gazes steadily between his 


horse’s ears can not possibly tumble off t] 
back. its wisdom is aki 
to that which describes the potency of salt 
upon a sparrow’s tail. 

W hile Carroway gloomily pounded t] 


The saying in 


road, with reflection a dangerous luxury, 
things of even deeper interest took their 
Mary 
the 
tanner, by reason of her mother’s strict 
coast-guard, had long been thinking that 
more injustice is done in the world than 
ought to be; and especially in the matter 


course at the goal of his endeavors. 


| of free trade she had imbibed lax opinions 
Put me | 
Tilly, and the knuckle | 


which may not be abhorrent to a tanner’s 
nature, but were most unbecoming to the 
daughter of a farmer orthodox upon his 


| own land, and an officer of King’s Fenci 
my mind upon an emp- | 


bles. But how did Mary make this change, 
and upon questions of public policy chop 
| sides, as quickly as a clever journal does / 


| She did it in the way in which all women 
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whose thoughts are of any value, ** Johnny, my dear,” said Deborah Pop 
llowing the heart to go to work, being | plewell to her valued husband, just about 
more active organ, and create large | the time when bold Carroway was get 
erv, into which the tempted mind} hot and sore upon the Filey Road, yet 
ollow. To anybody whose life has | steadily enlarging all the penance of re 

ved by anybody else, there should | turn, ‘“‘things ought to be coming to a 
not only a fine image of the preserver, point, I think. We ought not to let them 


high sense of the service done to the | s 2 going on forever. Young “ople 


‘se, Which must have gone into deep ke to be married in the spring; 


if deprived of N® One. | are singing, and the price 

almost of necessity, succeeds | down. And they ought t 
nvestment of this benefactor to the ix months at leas We 

lat laree with all the creat qu ilities | 17 i a lear, the 


i a pete 


| for an exploit so stupendous He ! ha nes 1 from Easter-day 


+ 
LLLOT 


a great deed, he has prove d him 


pes ieee 


gallant, generous, magnani 
| who exist through his 
listen to his very low 
? Therefore Robin was an angel 
nd his persecutors must be demons. | that day,” said Popplewell; 
Captain Lyth had not been slow to en- {me home a suit of clothes as 
nto his good luck. He knew that | for kidne \ bean sticks. I did want 
ver Popplewell had a cultivated taste | nice at church, and crack, cra 
‘are old schnapps, while the partner th vy went, ut came all 


s life, and labor, and repose, se ‘bby, I had good I 





for the finer kinds of lace. 
to these points, he was always 
and the excellent couple en 

d his affection and liberal good : 
toward them. But Mary would ae ing men have your legs. 
no presents from him, and behaved we ous ” them—and 
long time very strangely, and as if ‘verything seen » be different 
would rather keep out of his way. ybody has any dignity of mind. 


he managed to keep on running after broad 


be ;, like a pigeon 
as much as she managed to run away; | tread, out and in, all the way to church.” 
rhe had been down now into the hold h tl 
his heart, searching it with a dark lan- | now; we 
rn, and there he had discovered **Mary,” my dear. 
Mary,” not only branded on the hullage | ninety time 


ll things, but the pith and pack of every by, except 


a Lord! 
Who can tell what a young maid feels, Ss noW 


hen she herself is doubtful? Somehow ** Johnny, t ‘try to look their best; 


ing; and without any fraud upon char- | and mean to be 
ter-party, the cargo entire was ‘** Mary.” ing. 


» has very large ideas, which only come | and we must not be hard upon them. 


p when she begins to think; and too oft- | Our Mary looks well enow, when she hath 
n, after some very little thing, she ex- | a color, though my eyes might ‘a been a 
laims that all is rubbish. The key-note | brighter e if I never hadn't took to 
of her heart is high, and a lot of things | spectacles. hnny, I am sure a’most 
fall below harmony, and notably (if she | that she is i love-time. She crieth 


ich is nobody's ] usine 


is not a stupe), some of her own dear love's | at night, 


expressions before she has made up her | strings of her night-cap run out of their 
oul to love him. This is a hard time for | starch; and there looks like a channel on 
almost any man, who feels his random | the pillow, though the sharp young hussy 
mind dipped into with a spirit-gauge and ‘ns it upside down. I shall be upsides 
a saccharometer. But in spite of all these ith her, if you won't.” 

indications, Robin Lyth stuck to himself, ‘* Certainly it shall be left to you; you 
which is the right way to get credit for | are the one to do it best. You push her 
sticking. on, and I will stir him up. I will smug- 











yme schnapps into his tea to-night, | 
to make him look up bolder; as mild as 


any milk it is. When I was taken with 
your cheeks, Debby, and your bit of mon 
ey, Iw 

‘That's true enow, Johnny; you was 
But ['m thinking of the trouble | 
get into over at Anerley about it.” 
earry My back’ 
W hat more can they 


is never that long in telling you.” 
sarcy 
we may 
ae iy 


broad as Ste phen’s. 


that, lass. Ss as 
want for her than a fine young fellow, a 
credit to 
Lord! 
ers! it wouldn't be good for them to come 
here.” 

Then they 


much they 


his business and the country ? 


how I hate them rough coast rid 


are here, I 


tel] and 


You seem to me to have 


you, 
care. 
shut your eyes since ever you left off tan 
ning. How many times have I told you, 
John, tha 
with Sue ? 
last 
and the girl’s addle-pate is completely 
turned 

that you 


t a sneaking fellow hath got in 
[ saw him with my own eyes 


night skulking past the wicket-gate ; 
You think her such a wonder, 
won't hearken. But I know the 
women best, I do.” 

‘*Out of this house she goes, neck and 
Don't 
' uin, that’s a kind, good soul; it 
spoils my pipe to think of it.” 

Toward sundown Robin Lyth appear- 
ed, according to invitation. 


crop, if what you say is true, Deb. 


Say 1t ag 


Dandy as he 
cenerally was, he looked unusually smart 
this time, with snow-white ducks and a 
velvet waistcoat, pumps like a dressing- 
glass, lace to his shirt, and a blue coat 


with gold buttons. His keen eyes glanced 
about for Mary, and sparkled as soon as 
| 


and when he took her 
hand she blushed, and was half afraid to 
look at him; for she felt in her heart that 
he meant to say something, if he could find 
but her heart did not tell her 
what answer she would make, because of 


down: 


she came 


occasion : 


father’s crief and wrath: so she tried to 


] 
} 


Lif 


er 


1 be said, and she 


her 
hope that nothing wot 
kept 


str 


very near her good aunt’s apron 
Such _ tacties, 


doomed to defeat. 


ing however, were 
The host and hostess 
of Byrsa Cottage were very proud of the 
tea they gave to any distinguished visitor. 
Tea was a luxury, being very dear, and 
although large quantities were smuggled, 
the quality was not, like that of other 
goods so imported, equal or superior to 
the And Robin, 
who never was shy of his profession, con- 
fessed that he could not supply ¢ 


ron rd. 


fair legitimate staple. 


4 Cup SO 
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‘*You shall come and have another. 
of-doors, my friend,” 


said his entertain 
** Mary, take the capta 
cup to the bower; the rain has el 
off, and the evening will be fine. | 
smoke my pipe, and we will talk ady 
tures. Things have happened to m« 
would make you stare, if I could b 
myself to tell them. Ah yes, I |] 
lived in stirring times. Fifty years 
men and women knew their minds: 
a dog could eat 


' Meee 
damask napkin. 


graciously. 


his dinner witho 

Master Popplewell, who was of a 
round form, and 
one another as he 


tucked his heels « 
valked 
cates a pleasant self-esteem), now lit 
long pipe and marched ahead, carefu 
gazing to the front and far away; so t] 
the young folk might have free boot and 
free hand behind him. That they sho 
have flutters loving-kindness, 
crafty little breaths of whispering, 
extraordinary gifts of just looking at « 
other in time not to be looked at again, 


(which ll 


of 


| well as a strange sort of in and out of fee 


ing, as if they were patterned with tl] 
same zigzag the famous Hereford 
shire graft is made—and all t 
rest, that they should desire to have 1 
one in the world to look at them, was t 
be expected by a clever old codger, a tai 
ner who had realized a competence, ai 
The whi 
and so much the better 
because it costs nothing save the crust 
and the coal. 


as 


above 


eaten many “‘tanner’s pies.” 
is a good thing; 


But instead of any prett 
little goings on such as this worthy man 
made room for, to tell the stupid truth, 
this lad and the long 
walk as far apart and as independent of 
one another as two stakes of an espalier 
There had not been a word gone amiss 
between them, nor even a thought th 
wrong way of the grain; but the pressure 
of fear and of prickly expectation was 
upon them both, and kept them mute 
The lad was afraid that he would 
‘‘nay,” and the lass was afraid that she 
could not give it. 

The bower was quite at the end of the 
garden, through and beyond the pot-herb 
part, and upon a little bank which over- 
hung a little lane. Here in this corner a 
good woman had contrived what women 
nearly always understand the best, a lit 
tle nook of pleasure and of perfume, after 
the rank ranks of the kitchen-stuff. Not 


lass came down 


| that these are to be disdained: far other 





they indeed are the real business: 
herein true test of skill. But 
the flowers may declare that they do 
ell better. And not only were there 


lies 


vers here, and little shrubs planted 
cel 


vy. but also good grass, which is al 


vs softness, and soothes the impatient 
And 


d. or hung, or tlowered, or did what 


of men. on this grass there 
‘it was meant to do, a beautiful weep 
ash, the only one anywhere in that 
chborhood. 
[ can't 
1 too many of them. 


have 
You young folk, 
and chirp under the tree. What I 
tis a little rum and water.” 


look at skies, and that 


WV 


his bower, where he kept a good store of 


ith these words the tanner went into 
materials in moss; and the plaited ivy of 
narrow entrance shook with his voice, 

d steps, and the decision of his thoughts. 
For he 


point, and his only way to do it 


wanted to see things come to a 
was to 
fools the 
young people of the age were now! 

W hile thoughts such, 
scarcely any better, his partner in life 
» down the walk, with a heap of little 
es which she thought needful for the 


quite out of sight. Such 


his were or 


came 


preservation of the tanner, and she wad 
dled a little and turned her toes out, for 
she as well was roundish. 

‘Ah, you ought to have Sue. 
said Master Popplewell. 
me you in out of the way of the wind, 


Debt 


W here 
is Sue ?” ‘Now 
vy; you know how your back-sinew 
ached with the darning before last wash.” 

Mrs. Popplewell grumbled, but obeyed ; 
for she saw that her lord had his reasons. 
So Mary and left outside, 
quite as if they were nothing to any but 
themselves. Mary was aware of all this 
manceuvring, and it brought a little frown 
upon her pretty forehead, as if she were 
cast before the feet of Robin Lyth; but 
her gentleness prevailed, because they 
meant her well. Under the weeping-ash 
there was a little seat, and the beauty of 
it was that it would not hold two people. 
She sat down upon it, and became absorb- 
ed in the clouds that were busy with the 
sunset, 


Robin were 


These were very beautiful, as they so 
often are in the broken weather of the au 
tumn; but sailors would rather see fair 
sky, and Robin's fair heaven was in Mary’s 
eyes. At these he gazed with a natural 
desire to learn what the symptoms of the 
weather were; but it seemed as if little 
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could be made out there, because eve ry 


thing seemed so lofty: perhaps Mary had 
forgotten his existence. 

Could any lad of wax put up with this, 
He re 
solved to run the cargo of his heart right 
in, 


least of all a daring mariner ? 


at the risk of all breakers and drawn 


and to make a good beginning 


cutlasses : 


he came up and took her hand. The tan 


ner in the bower 


cough, like 


grave approval with a 
Cupid with a sneeze; then he 
turned it to a snore. 

** Mary, 
the smuggler 
voice ail 


why do you carry on like this 


inquired, in a very gentle 


nothing to offend 
be the last 


have done 
you, have I That 


thing | wo ild ever ao.” 


would 


‘Captain Lyth, you are always very 
good; you never should think such things 
of me. 
cloud. 


Tam just looking at a particular 
And that 
might call me ‘ Mary’ ?” 


who ever said you 
‘**Perhaps the particular cloud said so; 
but you must have been the cloud your 
self, for you told me only yesterday.” 
“Then I will 
about it; 
vantage.” 


‘“Who are people? 


quite as i 


word 
but people should not take ad 


never say another 


How 


| were somebody you never 


talk 


you 


saw before. I should like you just to 


let 
are so different from yourself.” 

Mary Anerley looked round; for she al 
ways did what people liked, without good 
reason otherwise; and if 
full of clouds, her ey 


them. 


look round now, and me see why you 


her mind was 
es had littl 


‘sign of 

‘* You look as lovely as you always do,” 
said the smuggler, growing bolder as she 
‘You know 
long ago what my opinion of you is, and 


looked at something else. 
yet you seem to take no notice. Now |] 
must be off, as you know, to-night; not 
for any reason of my own, as I told you 
yesterday, but to carry out a contract. I 
may not see you for many months again; 
and you may fall in love with a Prevent- 
ive man.” 

‘I never fall in love with anybody. 
Why should I go from one extreme to the 
other? Captain Carroway has seven chil 
dren, as well as a very active wife.” 

‘Lam not afraid of Carroway, in love 
orin war. He is an honest fellow, with 
no more brains than this ash-tree over us 
I mean the dashing captains who come in 
with their cutters, and would carry you 


off as soon as look.” 
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h, you are not at all con- | Robin answered, with a judicial 
ffi 


icers do | ‘‘ but foul play never should hurt 


say those 


want you. play; and we haul them through t] 
ll get — er; they may | ter when we catch them. Your fat 
But, Mary, do tell me | terribly particular, I know, and 
you ‘onic well how | the worst thing there can be; 
ver such a time. I) not care a groat for all objections, 
nright that I have thought of 


unless the objection begins with 
sure by your eyes, and your ; 
not at all aware hat; | lips and forehead, that you are no 


better go on with think- | one to change. If once any lucky 
wins your heart, he will have it 
h ive not heard me out. I have he is a 


fool—forever. I] 


iwht of them; nothing more than | things, but not that, or you never wi 


in a foolish sort of way. But | be thinking about the other peo} 
eke do not th ink; I seem to feel you What would anybody be to ! 
all through me parison with you, if I only had the cha 
‘What sort of a sensation do I seem to! I would kick them all to Jericho. 
be ¢ A for lish one, | s \} po eC, like all you see it 
those many others.” 


me 1h ¢ 


in that way? can you 

ery time you think of me?” 
not at all. A very wise one; a ** Really,” said Mary 

ar knowledge that I can not live | tly at him, because 





; looking very 
his serious e) 
hout you; a certainty that I could| ment, “‘you are very good, .and 
nope about a little—” brave, and have done wonders for 1 
‘And not run any more cargoes on the | but why should I get hot 2?” 
: “No, J suppose it is not to be exper 
ub, nor a quarter bale | When I am in great peril I grow hot, ; 
j e, what is >| tingle, and am alive all over. Men 
contract now; and, if you shoul loftier courage grow cold; it depends uy 


that y an not care about me—” the constitution; but I enjoy it more th 
h! Tam almost sure that I hear | they do, and I can see things ten 
footsteps. Listen, just a moment.” quicker. Oh, how I wish I was Nels 
will not listen to any one in the | how he must enjoy himself!” 
you. I beg you not to try to ‘*But if you have love of conti 
Think of the winter, and the | danger, and eagerness to be alway 
long time coming; say if you will think | said Mary, with wide Yorkshire s 
of me. I must allow that I am not, like much as she admired this heroic t 
| The | ‘the proper thing for you to do is to 
Lord alone knows where I came from, or | a single life. You might be enjoying 
where I may goto. My business is a ran-| the danger very much; but what 
-and-down one, but no one | your wife at home he doing? Only 
and if you went | knit, and sigh, and lhe awake.” 
would throw it up. There 


vou, of a respectable old family. 


Mary made a bad hit here. This pic 
are plenty of trades that I can turn my | ture was not at all deterrent; 
hand to; and I will turn it to anything | are young men, and so selfish. 
you please, if you will only put yours ‘‘Nothing of that sort should ever 
inside it. Mary, only let me have your | come to pass,” cried Robin, wit! 
hand; and you need not say anything un- | of the head of a household, 
less you like.” 


} , 
so dari 


1 the gaz 
** supposing 
only that my wife was you. I would be 
‘But I always do like to say some-| home regularly every night before tl 
thing, when things are brought before me | kitchen clock struek eight. I would al 
so. I have to consider my father, and | ways come raeemg with an appetite, and 


my mother, and others belonging to me. kiss you, and do both my feet upon 


It is not as if I were all alone, and could | scraper. I would ask how the baby was 
do exactly as I pleased. My father bears | and carry him about, and go ‘one, t 
an ill-will toward free trade; and my | three,’ 


WoO, 
as the nurses do. I would quit 
mother has made bad bargains, when she | leave the government to put on taxes, a 
felt sure of very good ones.” 


d 
[Pay them—if I could—without a word 
*!of grumble. I would keep every rop 


‘IT know that there are rogues about 
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ne house in orde r, as only a sailor 
vs how to do, a fettle my own 
ling, and carry out my orders, and 
me itchen, 
s my opinion was sough 
any little thing that 
to be meant for me.” 
Well,” exclaimed Mary, 


my breath aw uy. 


“vou quite 


vou were so clever. 
hese wonders, what 
» do?” 

Poor I would orly have to Say just 
‘Robin, I will have you, and begin 
to love you.” ’ 
am afraid that it has been done long 
and the thing that I ought to do is to 
nd help it.” 

What happened upon tl would be 
ess to report, and n ly need] 
interlop 
nified, 


vast deal worse 

11) : 

meddlesome and meat , unals 
nly, and disreputa ly low: 


and his wife (wh 


yack as if they were : 
ay, and took one another by 
and nodded, as much as to 


remember how we did it; better 
Here is your good 


} 


in that, my dear. 
lth.” 

This being so, and the time so sacred to 

e higher emotions, even the boldest in 
der should endeavor to check his ardor 
intrusion. Without any inkling of 
ventive Force, Robin and Mary, hav 

¢ once done away with all that stood be 
veen them, found it very difficult to be 
oo near together; because of all the many 
ings that each had for to say. They 
eemed to get into an unwise condition of 
longing to know matters that surely could 
When did each of them first 

? feel sure of being meant only for the oth 


‘nobler one? At first sight, of course 


ot matter. 


loftier each was than the ether; and what 
an extraordinary fact it was that in every 


nd with a perfect gift of seeing how much 


thing imaginable they were quite alike, 
except in the palpable certainty possessed 

by each of the betterness of the other. 

hat an age it seemed since first they 

met, positively without thinking, and in 

the very middle of a skirmish, yet with a 

remarkable drawing out of perceptions 

i one anotherward! Did Mary feel this, 
when she acted so cleverly, and led away 
those vile pursuers? and did Robin, when 


his breath came back, discover why his 
heart was glowing in the rabbit-hole ? 
Questions of such depth can not be fath 
omed in a moment; and even t » attempt 


} hd + } 
to do any justice to them, 


very long 1: 
but also it 
sure that e1 


er ear, an | 


subtlety ( 
touch, gets warm with 


It is not too much 


} 
} ee the 
1aness Ue 


2 ght to 
should surprise 
far above 
that every 
vord tl) A aid, an 7 hinge (even 
doubly sacre iat they did, was well en 
ly enjoyed, by a 
ly-minded men, 
ugh pretty scenes like 
\ ( njoved dry 


] Sal 
ha CK 


memory, 
Hackerbody 
e places of retiremen 
bing of the hedge; all 
re to en 


even the 


truly narrow 

man mind, or 

half of it, a strong conviction that a man 
in love isa man in a scrape, in a hole 

a pitfall, in a pitiful condition, untri 

the moment to the brotherhood of ma 
and east down among the inferior vessel: 


And instead of being sorry for him, th 
right look down, and glory 


who are all 

over him, with very ancient gibes. po 

these three men, instead of being touched 

at heart by soft confessions, laid hard 
hands to wrinkled noses. 

‘Mary, I vow to you, as I stand here,” 

i fiftieth time, leading 

‘eacherous hedge as he 

hand, and gazed 

with de ep ecstasy into her truthful eyes, 

‘*T will live only to deserve you, darling. 

[ will give up everything and everybody 

h. Iwill pay 

king’s duty upon every single tub; and 

in the tea and spirit line, with his 

arms upon the lintel. I will 

take a large contract for the royal navy, 

who never get anything genuine, and not 


in the world, and start afres 


one of them ever knows sood from bad 
That's a dirty lie, Sir. 
name I arrest you.” 


In the king’s 


— ee . 


nana, sly ASAE AE ca Bt 


se 
ORR 


owe 


wninesabhid 


thr acetone ete: cc Ml Ais 








Lieutenant Carroway leaped before 


them, flourishing a long sword, and dan- 
cing with excitement, in this the supreme 

At the same 
bursting 


moment of his life. instant 


three 
hedge, 


men came through he 
waited for or 
midst of his 


stood like a 


c and 
Lyth, the 


was so amazed, that he 


drew hang rs, 


Robin in 


boy unde r orders to be caned. 
‘Surrender, Sir! Down with your 


Strike to his 
h or I 
you through like Jack Robinson! 


arms; you are my prisoner. 


Majesty. Hands to your side! run 


Keep 
men. He belongs to me.” 


‘oway counted his chicks too 


or at any rate he overlooked a little 
he fine 


passes (having learned the 


chick. For while was making 
rudiments ol 
swordsmanship beyond other British of 


ficers), and just as he was executing a | 

splendid flourish, upon his bony breast lay 

Mary. She flung her arms round him, so 
he could not without grievous 


that move 


~~» ° bf 

Cditar’s 
FFNUE holiday season this year will be pe- 
‘ ly pleasant, because the long pros- 
tration of industry is ended, and business ey- 
erywhere revives. The good-will of the season 
he more cheerful and cordial, and 
the wish of a happy New-Year will have the 
charm of sincere expectation. But whatever 
the situation, the magic of the time is resist- 


will ven 


less. 


“Some 


y, no spirit dares stir 
iolesome 3 th 


en no pianet 
, hor witch hath power to charm 


is is the ti 


is the ever fresh and recurring sentiment 


and although Christendom is 


S¢ 


na 


ason, 
embraces many nationalities, there 
feeling that Christmas-tide is pe- 
} Certainly our own 
it, its family reunions, its 
cheer, its ample hospitality, 


vlish season. 
with 
} 


rood 


associations 
boundless 
the waits, the Yule-log, the morris-dancers, the 
Our North- 
ern ancestors celebrated everything with feast- 
huge eating and deep drinking, and 
s comes in, preceded, indeed, 


mistletoe, are especially English. 


ing, with 
Father ¢ 
by the cantors 


hristm: 
intoning a hymn, but closely 
the head wreathed with 
rosemary, and the plum-pudding smoking hot 
not far away. 

The great of Dickens’s Christmas 
stories lay in their felicitous expression of this 
There was a vague “ ideal” 


followed by boar’s 


re success 


national feeling. 
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ly tearing her; and she managed. | 
very wicked way, to the w] 
weight of two bodies on his wounded 
A flash of pain shot up to his very 


and down he went, with Mary to pr 


throw 


him, or at ; to cover him 
three men, like true Britons, stood jy 
sition, and waited for their officer 


any 


up and give orders. 
These three 
fect discipline that Robin was invited 


men showed such 
knock them down, as if they had simply 
he 
his presence of mind and did it; and | 
ing back at Mary, 
off. Perceiving that his brave love wo 
take no harm—for the tanner was < 
forth blustering loudly, and Mrs. Poppk 
well with shrieks and screams ¢ houg! 
prevent the whole Preventive Service 
free-trader kissed his hand to Mary 
was lost through the bushes, and ; 


been three skittles in a row; 


recovey 


received signal t 


| into the dark. 


"uaty Chair. 


of Christmas hovering in the popular mi 
traditions of the good old hearty time of } 
ular games and Christmas carols and univer 
Nobody knew ( 
actly when or exactly where this miracle ot 
changing England inte Areadia was wrong 
But that the vision was a mirage nobody be- 
lieved. 


benignity and well-being. 


The old song was true history : 


* A man might then behold 
At Christmas in each hall 
Good fires to cu 
And meat for great and small 


The neighbors were bidd 


» the cold, 


n 


friendly 
And all had welcome true; 

The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new.” 


It was a No Man’s Land, a land of Cockaigne, 
during the rest of the year, but at Christinas 
it was good old England. 

This was the generous and wholesome fe 
ing which makes Irving’s Christmas sketch 
so delightful. They are full of the breath 
a hallowed and gracious time. There is an 
inexpressible glamour over the simple narra- 
tive, and there are no passages in his books 
more familiar or more justly popular. It was 
this poetic aura over very substantial facts to 
which Dickens gave 
He treats Christmas as a season when Cliis- 
tianity may be represented as really practica 
ble—when simple generosity and forgiveness 
and repentance may be depicted as natural! 
and actual, and when it is fair to give glimpses 
of what this modern world, the world of Lon- 
don or New York, would be if people were 


such exquisite expression. 





ed by Christian rules, and practiced the 
which they profess. 

kens does this, of course, in a character- 
wd sympathetic way. Honest good cheer 
ge part of his Christmas. It is practical 
which his blithe pen preaches and 
feeding the hungry, soothing the 
the fallen, visiting the fatherless 
a homely, hearty, beautiful 
unity, a season in which the bird of 
ig singeth all night long. Thackeray 
din his own way. His little Christmas 
h less than those of Dickens, but 
ive a prodigious moral. He felt deeply 
liction of a season which the tradi 
3 race had consecrated to the s imple 
virtues, and the tender pensiveness 
ius has a singularly touching expres- 
le Christmas verses of various 
wrote. Among these the most 
» delightful “Mahogany Tree :” 
‘hristmas is here: 

Vinds 
( ih 


| 
I 
I 


ttl we ir 
Weather he 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany tre 


the Epilogue to Dr. Birch: 
‘The play is done, the curtain drops.” 


keray also, in his lecture upon “ Charity 
Humor”’—first published, if we may make 
o mention it, in this Magazine—pays gen- 
is tribute to the character and influence of 
ens’s Christmas literature as re-awaken- 
the hearty spirit of old English Christmas, 
h had fallen rather into slumber and for- 
LULNESS. 
But in New York and this year no slumber 


forgetfulness has overtaken the gracious 


n. The long ranges of Christmas trees, 
f a Birnam wood of evergreens had rarri- 
ied the town; the bewildering piles and 
sses of Christmas gifts in miles of window, 
h by their infinite contrariety of tempta- 
are sure to hold the eager youthful buyer 
suspense; the markets solid with beeves 
nd poultry and game, recalling the pictures 
the old Illustrated News of the London mar- 
ts at Christmas, and the poulterers with 
ee and four stories of solid poultry covering 
entire front of the house; the crowds of 
vers with the happy look of the mind bent 
on giving pleasure—all these things, and 
he vast miscellany of sights that can be “ bet- 
er imagined than described,” recall the gener- 
us old Christmas traditions, the feeling with 
vhich as boys we all read Irving’s Sketch-Book 
ind Bracebridge Hall, and then Dickens and 
Thackeray, and the satisfaction with which 
we passed from intoning the solemn musie of 
Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” and Words- 
worth’s proem, 
“The minstrels sang their Christmas tunes 
Last night beneath my cottage eaves,’ 
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to gazing upon pictures of the bring 


the boar’s head, and the wassail, a 

Meadows’s blindman’s- buff, and dis 

Christmas pudding. The Yule-l 
ke ] 


told, li ] 


fof the Christmas observan 


e ha 


heathen remir scences and traditions. 
“before Abraham was.[ am.” There is nothi ta 
in the deepest and best sense human which in 
the truest and ] 


lighest sense is not also Chris- 
tian. The characteristic feeling about Christ- 
mas, as it is revealed in literature and tradition 

d association, i l iking and beautiful 


tribute 


Two recent e1 n England were treated 
by the papers W | 
proportioned to the 


the libel suit of Mr. Lawson and 


chere, and the other was the su 


th an atten wholl 


senberg for libels upon the two ‘ 
beauties” Mrs. Langtry and Mrs 
West. The secret of the interest in bot 

the personal scat dal involved. Both illu 

ted a reckless license of the press, W 
without parallel of the kind in this country. 
They were both, also, illustrative of that kind 
of coarseness, as of the old Berserker and Vi- 
king, which Taine and other fore ign observers 
perceive in our English race. Another form 


of the same thing is what we know as black- 


guardisin. The igin of this word Richard- 
son indicates by a quotation from Gifford’s 
notes to Ben Jonson: “In all great houses, but 


] } 


particularly in the royal residences, there were 


anumber of mean and dirty dependents whose 
office it was to attend the wood-yard, seuller- 
ies, ete.; of these the most forlorn wretches 
seem to have been selected to carry coals to 


the kitchens, halls, ete. To this smutty regi 


ment, who attended the progresses, and rode 


in the carts with the pots and kettles, the 


people in derision gave the name of 
guards.” Richardson cites, among his 
trations of the use of the word, a passage from 
Ben Jonson’s masque of Love Restored, aud one 


from *“ Hudibras,” beginning, 


udgery in the night. 
hy of Lord Beaconsfield, by 
1 a work so severe upon the 
eareer of the ime Minister as to have evoked 
a counter Life, at Mr. Disraeli’s powers as 
a blackguard, and as the counter Life of the 
earl depicts him as a proud stoic under abuse 
of every kind, the Spectator answers it by re- 
producing some specimens of his vituperation. 
The Globe had taunted Mr. Disraeli as an ad. 
venturer in polities, and the young politician, 
then in his thirty-second year, replied in a 
letter to the Times by alluding to the writer 
in the Globe as “the thing who concocts the 
meagre sentences and drivels out the rheumy 
rhetorie of the Globe.” Upon a bantering reply 

by the Globe, Mr. Disraeli retorted : 

| “The editor of the Globe must have a more contracted 


| mind and a paltrier spirit than even I imagined, if he 


ee os oa dni 








Sait 


re 


eee 
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( s pos I ient that an ignoble cont oversy 
with an obs nimal like himself can gratify the pas- 
g ne se works at least been 
‘ s of polished I p c 
‘ nds t New Wor It is not 
t t sil 1 to 

S kicks on the ser p 

t t ¢ t nd his o 
8 I se I wished to 

- A } it il 

# l s s th 
opinion and official organ of WI 


The Globe then proved its assertions incon- 


This irritable temperament and unbridled 
tongue are unfortunate possessions for any one 
who takes part in public discussion. He should 
rin until he understands the conditions 
of the contest, and he will then perceive that 


dl 


reason. but of selfishness and meanness and 


upon its surface it is not one of principle a 


foul play. The moment that he professes to 
prefer cleanliness to dirt, he raises an uproar 
of objurgation. 

In one of Albert Gallatin’s letters, recently 
published, he warns his correspondent not to 
be troubled by 


political opponents will certainly raise against 


the ery of Pharisee, which his 


him. It is a policy akin to that of abusing 
the plaintiffs attorney. To sneer at a man 
as affecting superior virtue beeause he prefers 
decency and truthfulness in dealing, whether 
in polities, or in business, or in any relation 
of life,is a very amusing but an undeniably 
effective proceeding. It is really a charge of 


hypocer It assumes that nobody sincerely 


wishes anything but what is mean and con- 
te mptible, and that to prof ssa pref rence for 


cleanliness is but a more disgusting form of | 


meanness. The truth is that the mere sug- 
gestion of decency is a reproach to those who 
are satisfied to lic in the mire, and inevitably 
it extorts the grunt of angry sareasm. 

This ery of Phariseeism is especially com- 
mon in polities. 
attend to his duties as an American citizen” 


A young man beginning “to 


finds immediately that he is expected to sacri- 
fice his self-re spect, to flatter and wheedle and 
li to aftect vood-fellowship with men whom 
he sees to be despicable, to drink and “ treat,” 
and clap “the 
boys” on the back, and to affect to believe of 


and “run wid de masheen,” 
his political adversaries what Dr. Johnson as- 
serted of his, that “the devil was the first 
Whig.” Ifhe does not conform 
to drink, and prefers to talk honestly, and to 
show that he scorns the petty arts that are in- 
stinctively repulsive to every generous man 

he is marked by his more cunning opponents ; 
and it is they, not those whom he is aceused 


if he declines 


of flouting, who sneer privately to their hench- | 


men that he is “stuck up,” and “uneo guid,” 
and “high and mighty,” and “too proud to 
speak to a poor man.” 
room statesman insist that a man who brought 
his own cigars to a political meeting at the tav- 


We have heard a bar- | 





ern, instead of buying them at the bar, ; 


not hope to sueceed in public life. 

Don’t be troubled, said Gallatin, becanss 
are called a Pharisee. Blackguardism is 1); 
difficult art, but it is very costly to the pert 
er. When A pelts B with sarcasm and rid 
B, if he can talk at all, ean easily retort. ] 
it is well for him if he has learned that 
missiles recoil and wound the thrower. 
a publie man, for the gratification of an 
in giving way to his own bitter feeling 
the delighted applause of loyal stupidity, 
innocently confounds fury with force, hi; 
feited forever the respect of re ally honor 
men. It is aterrible gift, that of fluent 
gcuardism, however easy it may be, ane 
more intelligent the black guard, the mor 
the tlheney. 

It is fatal to the blackenard, however, o1 
in the estimation of really high-minded 1 
The universality of the practice, which G 
latin remarks, shows its effectiveness. ) 
conformity condemns conformity. Not toy 

| to the usual custom is to criticise those 
yield as weak or deceived. So when a po 
al orator, addressing a multitude of politic 5 


who hold that intrigue and bribery and s 
dling of every kind are pardonable in polit 
sneers at the men who do not believe that p 
litical bricks can be made without the sti 
of honor and honesty, as Puritans and P] 
sees, the crowd feel that they are justified, 
shout with triumph over the pretentious h 
crites and smug saints. The orator pleases t 
crowd, but the judicious grieve. He g 
the world, but he loses his own soul. 1 
slums may follow a blackguard, but honorabl 
men demand a different leader. 

But the ery of Pharisee is not only a missil 
it is also a measure of him who hurls it. It is 
not an argument, it is simply an appeal to the 
prejudice of base minds. The man who re- 
sorts to it reveals his own essential baseness. 
With whatever rhetoric he may ornament 
he can not conceal it, and the rhetoric is but 
a decoration of carrion. The test of power in 
the contention of debate is the ability to scorn 
reliance upon these Cow-boy and Skinner tac- 
tics. They do not assail the argument of an 
opponent. They do not meet the foe in a fair 
field. They skulk and dodge, and strike from 
behind and in the dark. His opponent sits 
down, and Cleon rises. He ridicules the face, 
the form, the movement, of his antagonist. 
He sneers that he is an angel astray in this 
wicked world, a Pharisee thanking God that 
he is not as other men. The crowd delight- 
edly cheer. A Pharisee! a Pharisee! That 
is the end of.the argument. The orator’s vic- 
tory is complete. What anable man! Wh 
an ugly foe! But his name is Cleon; it is not 
Pericles. 

Those who venture under Niagara must ex- 
pect to be drenched, and a man who proposes 
to take part in public affairs must be black- 
guard-proof. If he venture not to like dirt, 


1d 








will be told that he lacks sympathy with 
people. If he suggest honest dealing and 
ilty to principle, he will be warned to take 
lest he expect too much of human nature. 

refuse to stifle his convictions, he will 

orted to take men as they are, and not 
But if 
ersist not only in preaching decency, but 


nsist heavenly standards. 


upon 


ith him! 
If drenching is sure to take 


ittempting to practice it away W 

i Pharisee! 
iv a man’s breath, he should reflect ¢ 
before going under Niagara. 


| he 


by 
it it is his duty to encounter it be- 


are 
If his soul 


! uld see 


ly th 


, ] i 
he provoke BS it. 


} 
shit 


the ery of Pharisee, 


understood that the cabinet 
to be dissolved and reorganized because 
ssident that ot 


vies should visit a particular person, the 


it should be 


: : : i 
Insisted the wives the 


ed country would conclude that the re- 
e had Yet a person 
recently died of whoin most of our readers 
ably 
of the “ break up’ of President Jackson’s 


t cabinet. The story is told in many memoirs 


become ridiculous. 


have never heard, and who was the 


e time, and it is interesting as having led 


and election of Mr. Van Bu- 
to the Presidency. lt 


nomination 
is also illustrative 
the headstrong temper and folly of a man 
o was the idol of a great political party. 

Pretty Pe 


j gay O'Neil, as she was familiarly 
l, who had been a 


noted tay 
Washington during the administration of 
Adams, 
low of Purser Timberlake of the navy, and 
d married Major Eaton, a Senator from Ten- 


ern belle 


hn Quine. 
1 Quiney 


was, at the close of it, the 


essee, just as General Jackson elected 


was 
‘resident. Major Eaton was one of the pet 
He had written 
campaign life” of him, and the general was 

much attached tohim. After ashort brid- 
journey Senator and Mrs. Eaton returned to 
shington, and she very soon left cards, as 


il henchmen of Jackson. 


iver Oldschool” informs us in letters writ- 

iat the time, upon the wife of Mr. Calhoun, 
the Vic e-President, and the wives of the See- 
retaries. Mr. Rush was then Secretary of the 
rreasury, General Porter of War, Mr. 
Southard of the Navy. 

‘Good society was in commotion.” It was 
whispered that Mrs. Eaton’s conduct before hei 
marriage had unfitted her for good society, and 
as the ladies upon whomshe had called were, ac- 
cording to the official social etiquette of Wash- 

igton, of the highest rank, those who were of 
“a less exalted station,” as Sir Joseph Porte 
would describe it, might do as they pleased 
about calling upon Mrs. Eaton. The cabinet 
ladies declined to recognize Mrs. Eaton, and the 


and 


tea-pot of society was in a most tempestuous 

tate when the newly elected President Jack- 

son arrived in Washington, and to him, the old 

friend of her new husband, Mrs. Eaton made 

herappeal. The general warmly took her part, 

and swore that he would compel the ladies of 
Vor. LX.—No. 356.—20 
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j in the 


2n~ 
oo 


Washington to call upon his friend’s wift He 
appointed Major Eaton Secretary of War, and 
his domineering 
ty, 


will overawed a part ot socie 
which called upon her, but the other part 
steadfastly refused to call. Even the Presi 
the lady of the White House,” 
refused, and the general sent her to Tennessee 
toretiect. A 
Eaton was called Bel 


dent’s niece, “ 


3a goddess of war and battles, Mrs 
lona,and when the court 
ly Van Buren, then a widower, arrived at the 
capit il, he 
Tielan. Ile saw 
upon Mrs. Eat 
that the road to ~P litica 
lie through 
with all his bland 
the w 


secretary of 


the situation 


Iirve ved 
Old 


a8 & poll 
] 


Hickory resolutely bent 


on’s recognition, and he knew 


| preterment did not 
will, and 


Opposition to Jackson’s 


address he set himself to aid 


his chiet Mr. Van Buren 


State, aman ofthe world. 


En 
Baron 


Kru 
] 


minister, both of whom 


ishes of vas 


He 


elish min- 


and 


friendly 
and 


was especially 
Mr. V 


Russian 


with the 


ister, yhan, dener, the 


were bache 
, 
Liona 

ball 


on enter 


a ball in honor of Be 

But, says our chronicler, at the 
the wife of the ster of Holland, 
the Mrs. 
seated at the head of the table, 
chair at her side, designed foi 
But that 


Holland. 
clined Mr. \ Buren’s honeyed iny 


urged in her own native Dutch tonene 


lors, and each gave 
Russian 
mini 
ing supper-room, saw iton already 
with an empty 


the lady 


lady, having alr 


from 
uly de- 
an itation, 
, to be 
o take 


the seat by her, and thus be compelled to se 


presented to Mrs. Eaton, now refused t 
em 
to recognize her,and taking her husband’s arm, 
she walked out of the room with stern dignity, 
and ret to her house. 
was full of wrath, and fool 
send the Dutch minister 
Buren had won his heart. 

This suppre ssed hostile social situ 
tinued the first * the 
It ent 
general's jealousy of the Vice-President, 
Calhoun, which culminated in the letter 
May 30, 1830, which is the date of the real but 
unconscious destruction of Mr. Calhoun’s hopes 
of the Presidency. Upon the subject of recog 
nizing Mrs. Eaton, Mr. Calhoun had said that 
it was rel, and that the laws of 
the like of the Medes and 
Persians, neither of argument 
The affair of Mrs. Eaton 
was temporarily adjusted, but after the pub- 


General Jackson 
thre 
But 


urned 
ité ned to 


Mr. Van 


ishly 


home. 


ition con 


during year Jackson 
administration. was coing with the 


Mr. 


a ladies’ qu 


ladies were those 
and admitted 
nor of amendment. 
lication of Mr. Calhoun’s attack upon the Pres- 


ident, a dissolution of the cabinet was inev- 


In the spring of 1831, therefore, General 
Jackson undoubtedly agreed with Mr. Van Bu- 
Eaton, and 


itable. 
ren, Secretary Postinaster-General 
jarry, Who composed the Eaton party in the 
Their resignation enabled 
the President to request that of the others, and 
entirely the Mr. McLane 
was recalled from England, and Mr. Van Buren 
He left upon his 
In 


creat debate 


cabinet, to resign. 


to renew cabinet. 
was appointed his successor. 
mission immediately, in the summer of 1831. 
the following winter occurred the 


Senate upon his confirmation, during 
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which Senator Marcy, of New York, annonnced | of him, and kept him half drunk. The Gen: ' = 


the fundamental doctrine of “ machine” poli 
ties, “To the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy’—a phrase admirably chosen to de 
scribe the mingled folly and ferocity of the 
system of patronage introduced by General 
Jackson. 

‘A woman scorned” has been the secret 
source of many historic events and the theme 
of epic song. But considerable events never 
sprang from causes more ridiculous than the 


dissolution of a cabinet and the election of a 
President from the attempt of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive ot a great nation to dictate to Amer 
ican women whom they should visit. Such 
scandals were made possible by the election 
of a man like Jackson to the Presideney. But 
they would be astounding now. Indeed, those 
who are accustomed to bewail the golden age 
of the republic as lying behind us may well 
imagine this situation, and figure any Presi- 
dent to-day attempting to compel the families 
of the members of his cabinet to visit any one 
upon whom suspicion had publicly breathed, 
and requiring the resignation of the Secre- 
taries if their families refused. The Eaton 
story is told at length in Mr. Parton’s enter- 
taining and instructive Life of Jackson. But 
nobody can read that book or any other polit- 
ical memoir of the time without feeling that 
we need ask no odds of our fathers in political 
decency. 


| trousers, bowed all around to the sj 


Fall, at Rochester, is ninety-five feet in hy 

and it was announced that he would leap from as 

the prec ipice into the river below. MI, 
A large crowd assembled, and Patch appea; 

ed, leading the bear. Hats were passed aro 

to collect money for “the poor fellow,” , 

which the old printer says he probably coy rai 

none. About one o'clock on the 6th of > Fe 


vember he stepped to the edge of a rock ove: 

hanging the river, and dragging the wret 

beast after him, suddenly jerked him of 

rock. The poor animal whirled through tl 

air, and reaching the water, sank, but r 
swam ashore, and was caught for further to; ; 
ture. Then Sam Patch, with a gay hand 
chief twisted about his head, and in shirt 

pec tat 
and leaped clear of the rock, spread his arms, 
and holding his feet together and lea 
backward, he fell rapidly to the water, whic} 
he struck feet foremost, having 
thrown his arms down close to his body. I 
re-appeared on the surface of the river som 
rods below, and he gayly pushed away t] 
boat that was ready to take him, and swa 
ashore. 


sudade niv 


This feat was so successful that t] 
sporting fraternity decided upon another ex 
hibition. They built a seaffold upon the rock 
twenty-five feet high, so that the l ap wi 
be one hundred and twenty feet. The d 


|} was a week later, and a still larger crowd 


| sembled. 


THERE is no more thriving or enterprising | 


city than Rochester, in New York, and it is sin- 
gniar that the two things which are most wide- 
ly known as associated with the city are the 
Rochester rappings and the last leap of Sam 
Patch. The name is familiar, but to many 
persons it is fabulous. Yet there are many 
living who remember his jumps as matters of 
contemporary notoriety, and one of them has 
recently told the story of his last leap, which 
he saw. The recurrence of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incident impelled him to record 
the details. 


Rochester. 


The writer was then a printer in | 


Sam Patch was a waif, a “wharf rat,” who, | 


according to this historian, spent his days in 
licking sugar hogsheads and thieving, and his 
nights where he could. But he was a daring 
fellow, and was as much at home in the water 


as out of it, and became notorious for leaping | 


into the Passaic River, in New Jersey, from 
mast-heads and yard-arms and bowsprits, and 
in the autumn of 1829 he was in Western New 


ract,” as they were called, at Niagara. 
about eighty feet high was put up at the side 
of the American Fall, and he leaped into the 
foam. Patch had a black bear, which he eru- 
elly threw into the water before he leaped, and 
fortunately the bear always emerged alive. 
The success of the leaps at Niagara gave him 
a “sporting” notoriety, and he was invited by 


The printer was on the roof of a 
neighboring factory, and he saw that Sar 
Patch was pretty drunk. But he climbed tot 
teringly to his perch, and threw off the ly 
which happily escaped from the river as before; 
and again poor Patch, drunkenly bowing 
the crowd, sprang into the air; but his bo 
bent to the right, and struck the water belo 
with a loud noise. The day was gloomy and 
chill. Sam Patch disappeared, and noth 
more was seen of him until the next Mare) 
when his body, “nibbled by fishes,” was found 
by a fishing party at the mouth of the river 
seven miles below. One of the things t] 
could not be done, moralizes the printer, was 
safely jumping the Genesee Falls with a sk 
full of whiskey. He adds that a nephew of 
Fisher Ames, whose skin was often in the same 
plight, but whose poetical genius rivalled that 
of “Sands, Rodman Drake, and even Bryant,” 
celebrated the demise of Patch in “a poem of 
singular beauty, a parody on Dibdin’s ‘ Will, 
Watch,’ ” reciting in iambie verse how Patch 


| took 
York, and had made two “leaps of the ecata- | 


A stage | 


|as Rip Van Winkle. 


that fraternity to Rochester, who took charge | 


“Tis final, eternal, and life’s fatal leap.” 

The poet has not succeeded in giving to his 
hero the fame that tradition has secured to 
him. Probably few of our readers ever saw 
the poem, but Sam Patch is a name as immortal 
Indeed, were the Easy 


Chair not more considerate of its readers than 
Patch was of his bear, it would proceed to 
show at length how Sam Patch constantly re- 
appears on all sides, and how notoriety is wou 
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the expense of “good fame” or of decent 


But it forbears. We do not remembe1 


t ‘*Flaceus,” in his “ Passaic: 


sings touching that River,” alludes to the 


a Group of 
M 

in whose name, by an odd chance, is more 
than that of 
ited with the river. But 
innumerable 


known any other man 


thousands ot 


in the railroad trains 


Ts 
daily and nightly pass close to the spot 


Sam Patch made his last leap endeavor 


cenerally in vain—to catch a glimpse of 
turesque gorge into which the Genesee 


s. There is a wicked story told among 
verhaps, as the train rolls into the spa 
{ 

n & paroxysm of a 


station, about the famous statesman 


fter-dinner eloquence 


} 


i 


a | 
Rome 
fall 


Rochester, declared that Greece an 


their palmiest days never had a wate 


had a fame 


li rivals that of Sam Patch, as the Roch- 


ety-six feet high. But Greece 


er Lpress Ve marks, in that of 


spiring youth t! ian d 


Af 


k. WENDELL PHILLIPS has published a eaus 
f of the 


il statues of public men in Bosto He 


nist 


d brilliant denunciation of most 


I 


rprets the old prove rb, De mortuis nil 

um, to mean, Of the dead say nothing unless 
tell ] 
cism was perhaps suggested by a meet 
for the 
tablets, 


, 
11S 


can something good of them. 


o form an association in Boston 


ot 


other works of art, and some 


ion commemorative statues, 


such asso 


iol 


) is plainly necessary if the sharp words 
Mr. Phillips are true. 


ot 


Some of these biting comments 


are worthy 
r than 


courage of a brilliant man who says point- 


reservation, for nothing is pleasante 
dly precisely what he thinks, and in saying it 
evitably speaks for thousands of other men. 


‘ Boston,” says this terrible critic, seems hag 


den with Thomas Ball, and so groans under 


inthic ot Iie 


eds: 


tion hideous statues. pro- 


“Mayor Quincy was a man of Goethe-like 


manly ind a sedate, dignified be 


was as 
it 

m 
Not a dancing master taking 


bly t 


impress 


t 


what 


ister clogg 


t possi be graceful—but a dancing 
n attitude, which is always ridicul 
y, Who never assumed an 


I r 


» who share the great mayor’s blood.” 


tender my 


sine 
{the statue of Franklin he says: 

gentleman, some- 
fee 


ainous leer he 


““His comical companion, a tipsy old 
it weak his | 


1 fro on a jaunty cane, as with vil 
} 


on spindle-shanks, swaying ly 
f og 
dies. And this represents the sturdy, self-centred, 
and 


it 


t } 
i 


dignity of Franklin, which at onc 
ved the court of Louis, 


charmer 
Ball's Quincy has one merit 

1 it is lucky for the artist 
sy mayor has the dilapidated roué for a foil.” 


r that 


tha 


than Franklin; anc 
clum 
llere is Edward Everett: 

“And so we come in our walk to Everett, in trousers 
0 large for him, and a frock-coat which he has slightly 
own, It requires consummate genius to manage t 


SY CHAIR. 


Lha 


Here is 
at 


thou 


nations 


to war. 


ary 


ect 


* because 1 Ww 


m —— , indeed, I hope not, if this Irish por- 


iayv ciothes 18 i. 


And here are Webster a1 
T n Webster, 


house h 


ideal the y desire 
d Horace Mar 


in: 


“ump 
BT SE ron i 


! whi 


robbing the effort 


of 
Everett, we 


laugh, whit 


ut 


n 


tl l knowing 


raised to revet 
ind eclipse 
t | 


i » 
Mann, W 


in 
fo 


broug 


And here is Pater Patria 


at Mount Vernon, 
to - ‘ 


1used todo 


nan; dor ) eustof 


of repose. 


t 


] 


rit 


1S Is ¢ ICIS 


1 
as impossible here: 
statue without he: 
road to Brighton,” a 
Washington in t 
tended toward the I 
he 
are my 
eriticis 
Phillips praises as warm] 


( il with its hand ex 


ip 
without recall- 


here 


-atent-office 


ing the popular notion that it is asking, “W 
clothes ?” Ot course, 1s not 


But Mr. 


censures 


ssly unjus 


m, and may be 
vas he 
ago commended the model of a st: 
Miss Whitney, a py 
is in the Union League Club in New York, and 
| which is 

| traiture of the 
without reserve i 


have lot 


to Sumnpet! 


by i ee of 


a most satisfactory por 
Mr. Phillips speaks of it 
He 


greatly praises the Soldiers’ Monument upon 


un the same strain. also 


Boston Common, saying that 
the ** Minute-Man,” 
full of life 


} 
Shaul 


it has one peer, 
by French, at Concord, “so 
that fea he 
again if he passes that way t 
He objects, however, to the Sol- 


I 


and movement 
it 


one 8 


l not see 


art) 
Week, 


next 


+} 
bie 


diers’ Monument, as to all monuments of 


kind that he has observed since the w 


he finds no sign of the broken chain or 
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negro soldier. Let us tell the whole truth, he 
] 


There are two monuments under consider 
concludes, or raise no monument. 


tion which will be probably very satisfaet is 
becanse of the method pursued in deciding 
for committees who are charged with the erec- | what they shall be, and by whom they shal be 
tion of memorials to consult acknowledged au made. These are the memorial at the birt} 
sion. | place of Washington, in Virginia, and upo1 

if committees, even of intelligent persons, | battle-field of Bennington, in Vermont. 
o very wrong, the rejection of Miss Whit- | first 


r proves But, so far as we can 


For artistic fitness, however, the only way is 


thorities, and to be governed by their dee 


i 





has been confided to the Secretar 
State, who has consulted friends most 
sult was due to the singular prej- | plished in art. 


ace 
And the other is in charg 
even clever and accomplished | a committee which will undoubtedly 
»against the artistic capacity of | the work to some artist of renown. The ri 
the more comical in this in- | ulous results of jobbery in such matters 
displayed for our national shame in Was! 

that a woman could not | ton. 
¢ statue, when a most fitting stat- 


the model was there to plead 
The consequences of competition sub 
ject to prejudice are seen in the substitu 

®& woman was upon the table be- | of an inferior for a superior work in the § 
fore them, was a judgment only to be explain- | ner statue. If the Boston Memorial § 


ludicrous supposition that want | shall do something to help us in our sore ne 
power was the incapacity meant. of securing the nil nisi bonum in our memo} 
wi 


10 n design and execute aj statues and monuments, it will 


receive tf 
irtist’s work. gratitude of the country. 





Cditar’s Ltterary Rerard. 


A ULTIVATED English gentleman once | creasing in this country; and we congrat 
she rer 


narked to the writer, as we were re- | ourselves that its spread will be acceler 


and our countrymen assisted to a more int: 
gent appreciation of the poet, by the Ame 
admirers in the United States than among his | edition of Chaucer’s Poetical Works,’ now first 
y id upon being questioned | published, and worthily edited by Mr. Art] 
for the grounds of his opinion, he replied that | Gilman. 
having 


turning from a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
that Chaucer had more numerous readers and 


own countrymen. At 


In this fine edition the text of ¢ 
been for many years a habitual visitor | cer is presented in a more authentic form t 
to Westminster Abbey, he had observed that | i 


n any of the previous editions, not even ¢ 
a very large proportion of Americans visited 


cepting those of the learned and judicious 
Poets’ Corner, evidently with the definite pur- | whitt and Sir Harris Nicolas. In editing it M 
pose, previously formed, of seeing Chaucer’s | Gilman has taken advantage of the labors of 
Mr. Furnivall and other members of the Cha 
ct of interest, they quite invariably linger- | ¢ 


monument, and that, singling it out as a chief 


er Society of London, whose researches ha 
made available a number of manuscripts 
Chaucer that were not accessible to Tyrw! 
lishmen rarely singled it out or seemed deeply | and 


over it with blended curiosity and rever- 
ce: but that,in marked contrast to this, Eng- 


other early editors—notably six enti 


interested by it, but for the most part passed 
it by with haste or indifference. He also re- 
marked that he had further tested the matter 


texts of the “Canterbury Tales,” one of whi 
in especial, namely, that owned by Lord Elles 
mere, is justly considered the most authent 
of any yet discovered, and forms the body ot 
the text now presented. In deciding the ques 
tion of the authenticity of the compositions 
timate of their comparative familiarity with | usually ascribed to Chaucer, Mr. Gilman | 
Chaucer’s writings, and the result had confirm- | conformed to the judgment of the Chaucer So 
ciety, with the result that the titles of Cha 
cer’s authentic works are diminished to twen 
ty-four, and that several hitherto credited 
him are now pronounced either spurious or ot 
doubtful authenticity, and are printed sepa- 
is it reported with any such view. It does, | rately in a body after the others. 
however, indirectly illustrate the fact that 
Chancer has a more numerous body of appre- 


through several years by directing the conver- 
sation, when in company with intelligent Eng- 
lishmen or Americans, so as to arrive at an es- 


ed the impressions derived from his observa- 
tions in the Abbey. Our friend’s experience 
will hardly be accepted as a conclusive test of 
the relative number of Chaucer's readers and 
admirers in this country and in England, nor 


Among thes 
are “The Romaunt of the Rose,” “The Court 
of Love,” “The Flower and the Leaf,” “ Th 
ciative readers here than he had a quarter of | Cuckow and the Nightingale,” and six other 
a century ago, and that familiarity with his | minor poems, including “Chaucer’s Dream.” 
poetry is no longer reserved, as if was then, to | -- —— 

men of letters or black-letter spt cialists. Un-}| 1 The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, To which 
doubt dly the taste for the productions of the | @ppended Poems attributed to Chaucer. Edited by An- 


: b : ! s } TuuR Gieman, M.A. 3 Vols., 12mo, pp. 598, 691, and 703. 
Morning Star” of English poesy is rapidly in- | Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co, 
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the reasons for attributing the author- | 


»of these poems to others than Chaucer are 
conclusive in all cases, and in several in- 
nees are met by cogent objections, it is not to 
denied that they are sustained by the pre 
rance of evidence, or pe rhaps it would be 
correct to say that the arguments discred 
them have not yet been refuted by any 


tory Opposing ey idle nee, W e regret to 


that in the arrangement of th 
Tales Mr. Gil 


Furniva 1 publi 


order of 
unterbury ollow- 
jal adopted by Mr. 


ons of the Chaucer Soci s complet 


verturns the order of Tyrwhitt’s arrange- 


lsoa lopte d by Nicolas, to which readers 


} 


ucer have been accustomed for threc 


rs of a century, and is as unnecessary as 
| prove contusing and inconvenient. Mr. 


all’s arrangement is as purely hypothet 


was Mr. Tyrwhitt’s. There is no posi 


e evidence that either represents the exac 
in Which Chaucer intended the tales to 
in which he finally collected them; 
is strong interior evidence, supplied 


least one of the stories whose order has 


n changed by Mr. Furnivall, against the 


nge and in support of the 


m by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Moreover, as Mr. Gil 
} 


un frankly admits, the arrangement of the 


} } 
order assigned 


terbury Tales has not yet been satisfactori 
The numerous orthographical 
in text 

her hand, are not only defensible, but form 


ly aderermilie ad. 
of this edition, on the 
n extremely valuable feature of it, whether 
regard them from a critical, an artistic, 
iphilological pot of view, or meré ly asi 
uldition to our variorum readings. It is true, 
ese changes may at the first glance offend 
he eye and ear by their novelty, and may seem 
eedlessly to alter the appearance of words 
thout affecting their sense. In most cases, 
owever, they contribute delicate shades of 
ining, or sensibly modify the cadence and 
me, Besides, the true text of Chaucer is a 
t of prime importance illustrative of the con- 
on of our tongue in the four teenth « entury ; 
il we have a strong solicitude, born of a live 
personal interest in the man, to behold the 
ecise words Chaucer used, just as he was wont 
» frame them. After a careful examination 
and comparison of Mr. Gilman’s text, it is ap- 
parent to us that the orthographical changes 
vhich are so conspicuous in it are never arbi- 
trary, or conjectural, or made for the sake of 
displaying his ingenuity or pedantry, but are 
the result of a minute examination of the best 
manuscripts, laboriously pursued, line by line, 
with the honest purpose of reproducing the 
poet’s orthography as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with that which he deliberately adopt- 
d. The work is enriched by four succinct 
ud valuable essays, respectively on the times 
of the poet, on reading Chaucer, on the astro- 
logical terms and divisions of time alluded to 
n the text, and on the Biblical references that 
occur in it. 


ARY RECORD. 


Dr. Joycr’s Blanid? is a legendary romance 


with a distinet epic flavor. Its narrative is 


as simple and direct as a nursery tale, but is 


vet fertile of commanding incident, either ten 


der or passionate, grave or momentous; and it 


has numerous prolonged descriptive passages, 
| icting birds and tlowers, forest and plain, 


mountain, castle and stronghold, 


dl maid, the alternations of day and 


and of the seasons, with singular grace 


Interspersed with these descrip 
Llons, al g y i able rests in the 
pauses Of the hi a ef { umber of SOnYS, 


several of which hi s the ue lyrical ring; 


and its dramatic sugg 


restiveness Is heightened 
by a variety of historical pictures of ri 


ms, and practices that had thei 


the legendary period in which the 
of the poem is laid, when druid and 


alternately or in concert swayed 


r } 
SLC 


¢ 


minds and directed the actions of men. se 
| note 


eral of these historical reproductions are 


vyorthy specimens ol COMpPOsition and coor 


especially the picture ol the feast 


Mana (or Man 


rhting of the Beltane fire at 


gy, More 


of tlowers in ancient , and of 
the li the druid 


ical festival in honor of the Sun—the Ripen 
er, the Reaper, the Lord of Day, tl 
Death, the Life 


priest having lighted the pyre, the sacred flame 


Slayer of 
Bestowel1 when, the high- 


was caught by swift runners, and carried torch 


in hand throughout the land, “ until each ex 
tinguished hearth ighed in the gladness ot 
the new fire’s birth.” 
is laid in the Isle of Man and the 


countries bordering on the neighboring seas. 


The scene of the poem 
outlying 
The king of the isle has a daughte r, Blanid, or 
the Blossom-Bright, who is of such peerless 
and is so celebrated for her gentleness 


t 


beauty, 
and purity, that minstrels make her the theme 
of their lays, kings and nobles are enamored 
of her, and a thousand knights sacrifice their 
lives in que sts undertaken for carrying her oft 
from hersire. Blanid, however, remains heart 

whole until, upon a day in early summer, when 
she is hunting with her father, her life is lLinper- 
iled by 

cued by young Cubhullin, a hero as handsome 
| firat 


y a mighty bull, from which she is res- 
as Apollo and as valorous as Mars. At 
sight of each other “love supreme storms their 
and 
Cuhullin i » son of the doughtiest 
their 


hearts,” several stolen interviews—for 

p lager 
Blanid’s heighten 
rapture. implac able old king seeks Cu 
hullin’s Blanid, the 
hero, by his address and intrepidity, escapes 
the plot for his destruction. Afterward Cu- 
hullin and other amatory princes league to- 
rether in an expedition to wrest Blanid from 


ier father, and he is chosen its chief. They 


passion to 


life, but, forewarned by 


the stout old king’s stronghold, but 


l 
besiege 


after having beaten down the outer defenses 
are arrested by a magic wheel which thwarts 


2 Blanid. 
16mo, pp. 249. 


By Rosert D. Joyvor, Author of Deirdre. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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further advance. 
it through the 
ed sword, wielded by 


their Finally they destroy 
instrumentality of an enchant- 
Celtic 
is awarded Blanid as 
He bears her off, 
ing prisoner, to his distant 


Curoi, a valiant 
ce, who demands and 
guerdon of his prowess, 
| home, 
IS followed by ( uhullin, who en 
in combat, and is vanquished by 
aithful to her love, despite the 


efeat, 


shame 
Blanid cherishes his image and 
At length he recovers 


ls,and the lovers meet by stealth, 


his presence, 
youn 
iid’s foster-mother, moved by the dis 
er child, devises a stratagem by which 

id his followers are enabled to over- 
ott Blanid. 
rreat happiness fol 


Curol, and carry 
’ , 
iove’rs live 


The 


a sé 


together In 
im] but on the 


ason in Cu in’s land; 


of the Belt 


return 
,Which is celebrated on 
the sea, their fate 
form of Curoi’s faithful minstrel, 


} 
Wal 


fest 
overlooking 
1 seeking an opportunity to re 
As Blanid, in a pause of 
against an aged thorn 
of the cliff, pen 
the cha the 


iis dead lord. 
aning 


and is gazing 
upon wing oceah Waves, 
trel first touches the strings of his harp 
vith low love music, then changes its tones to 


war trumpet, then makes it 
sobs, closing with a wild wail of 


the strains of a 
sink in dying 


, and at 


last, suddenly ending the mighty 
n, he hurls his harp to the ground, bounds 
ward Bl: her 
uld interpose, springs with her from the eliff 
lit 


less Waves. 


nid, and seizing before help 


» the sea, and they are buried in its resist- 
Although occasionally marred by 
archaisms anda tendency to bombast, the pro 
duction 


is of a high order of poe tical merit, 


and will assure its author an honorable place 


among contemporaneous poets. 

ArTuHouGH Mr. Matthew Arnold is a great 
admirer of Wordsworth’s poetry, he is far from 
being as promiscuous in his admiration of it as 


those wholesale Wordsworthians “ 


1 


who praise 
iim for the wrong things, and lay too much 
stress upon his philosophy.” Taking the roll 
of our English poets, he places Wordsworth 
after Shakspeare and Milton, but before Spen- 
ser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Coleridge, Campbell, Byron, Shelley, 
Still, while making this 
Wordsworth, Mr. Arnold conceives 


there are obstacles of Wordsworth’s own 


high 


creation which hinder or delay his due recog- 
nition. Among these are the bulk, prosaic 
flatness, dullness, and real inferiority of much 
of his work. 
Mr. Arnold declares Wordsworth must be 
lieved of “a great deal of the poetical baggage 
which now poems 
should be Mr. Ar- 
nold has undertaken the task of disengaging 
Wordsworth’s best from the inferior 
they are buried, and of 
grouping and arranging them under a more 


him,” and his 
less arbitrarily classified. 


encumbers 


poems 


under which 


ones 


To be recognized far and wide, | 
re- 


effective classification in a volume of sel; 
tions® made up of his shorter pieces, represent 


ing his most poetical conceptions, in the | 
lief that many who have been repelled fro 
Wordsworth will be compelled by these ex 
ples to acknowledge his superior power d 
worth. The selections comprise most of Words 
worth’s ballad, narrative, lyrical, reflectiy 
and elegiac poems, together with sixty of 
sonnets, and their choice has been guided 
refined and sound poetical taste. They 
preluded by a discriminating introductory es 
say, in which Mr. Arnold recapitulates the e] 
ments that promote or retard poetie fame, y 

a special application to the case of Wor 
worth, and in which he also makes an ela} 
rate comparative estimate of his poetry 

of the quality of his genius generally. Thi 
volume can not fail to popularize this pur 
and sage master of the poetic art, and inereas 
the number of his appreciative admirers. 

In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers‘ is the t 
of a chastely pretty holiday volume of poet: 
consisting of thirty brief poems by the yout! 
ful Goodale sisters, dese riptive of or embody 
sentiments, fancies, moralizings, and reflect 
suggested by the wild flowers of their nat 
hills and valleys. The poems are as gracetu ly 
delicate as the sweet and fragile children ot 
nature beautiful and 
forms they embalm in their gentle verse. 


whose colors modest 
eral of them are couched in a spirit of tende 
ness that is allied to the pathetic, others ar 
tremulous with a shy gladness that might « 
ily be turned to tears, others are buoyant \ 
happiness and radiant with hope, and in all of 
them there are visions of natural sights and 
echoes of natural sounds that evince a clos 
companionship with and pious love of nature 
The illustrations, which materially enhance the 
value of the volume, are exquisite portraits of 
flowers that are universal favorites for thei 
beauties of form and color, and for the happy 
associations they revive. 

Lovers of devotional poetry have been ca 
tered for, with more taste and discriminati: 
than are usually visible in collections of re 
ious song, in three elegant little volumes o 
verse,’ selected chiefly from the religions news 
papers and magazines. The selections are 
suited to nearly every phase of Christian sen- 
timent, and are responsive to nearly every at 


titude of the devout béliever’s mind. As might 


| have been expected from collections so promis 


cuous, they contain much verse that, however 


3 Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by Mat- 
turkw Arnoip. ‘ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 60. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

* In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers 
Dora Reap Goovarr. Llustrated by W. Hamivron Gis- 
4to, pp. 91. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

5 At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Religious Poems. 18m0, 
pp. 176. Unto the Desired Haven, and Other Religious Poems. 
Ismo, pp. 174. The Palace of the King, and Other Religious 
Poems. 18mo, pp. 174. Compiled by the Editor of The 
Changed Cross. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. 


By Evatye and 


SON, 
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is and well-intentioned, must take a low 
as poetry. Many of the selections, how 
are impassioned and imaginative, and 
a le vitimate claim to recogultion as tall 
poetry. 

swe are closing the Literary Record of the 

th.a household edition of The Poetical Works 
yard Taylor® is laid upon our ta 

1 we are merely able to say that it « 

s all of Taylor's poet al productions, w 

exception of the drama of the “ Prophet 

dramatie poems of the “Masque of thi 
and “ Prince Deukalion,” and the poet 

translation of Goethe’s “ Faust.” Several 
e poems in the volume are now first pub 
al. 

Mr. Moriey’s histories have made American 
ers more or less familiar with all the prin 

in the strugele that was waved 


t religious liberty in Europe in 


<teenth century, and with the critical 
s and movements in which they partici 

An opportunity is now afforded, by 
ssor Baird’s History of the Rise of the Hu 
fs in France,’ for a contemplation of these 
uid events from a new stand-point, and 
ition to a changed centre of interest. 
scene 1s shifted from the states of the 
h Republie to France, and many of thos 
vere leading figures on either side in Mi 


lrama—such as William of Orange, 
iis of Nassau, Barneveld, and Maurice, o1 

a, Grandval, Viglius, Titelmann, and Alex 

r of Parma—now appear as secondary 
icters, and the foreground is occupied in 

d by French heroes, patriots, and martyrs 
erty, on the one side, and French perse 
tors, assassins of freedom, and tyrants, on 
other. So also the procession of events 
ransferred from the Hague and the Scheldt, 
from Antwerp, Amsterdam, Leyden, Bruges, and 
Ghent, to the Somme, the Seine, the Loire, and 
e Garonne, to Meaux, Nevers, Lyons, Toulouse, 


hap- 


helle,and Paris. Aftera preliminary e 
rappropriated to a retrospect of French his- 
tory, and an outline of the geographical, politic 
al, social, and ecclesiastical condition of France 
prior to and at the accession of Francis I., Pro- 
fessor Baird enters upon an elaborate account 
of the interesting interval from 1515 till 1574, 
comprising the events of the reigns of the sue- 
cessive monarchs who ruled France from Fran- 
cis I. to Charles IX.—a period which may be 
regarded as the formative age of the Hugue- 
nots of France. His relation ineludes the nar- 
rative of the first planting of the reformed 
doctrines, of the steady growth of the Retor- 
mation from small beginnings and in the face 
of obloquy and armed power, of the regular or- 


6 The Poetical Works of Bayard Taylor. 12mo, pp. 341. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 


History of the Rise of the Huquenots in France. By 


Henry M. Barrp. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 577 and 681. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


and consolidation of the reformed 

nto a zealous and orderly Church, 

ire of the bloody legislation of four 

successive monarchs to crush the spirit or sup- 
press the religious beliefs of the Huguenots, 
of the events of four sanguinary wars, and the 
nes of a fifth war, in which the re- 

bited the noblest valor and con 

taney, and of their arrival, at the death of 
Charles IX., at a condition of strength and co- 
ce which entitled them to the considera- 

The history of 
ug this trying and eventful 


of the world. 


riod opens With the reign of the brilliant 
Francis, at first fitfully illumined by his 
did but decept e military successes, but after- 
ward darkened by humiliation, and closes with 
the close of the reign of Charles IX., amid the 

l overhanging gloom of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. Professor Baird writes with fulluess and 
dignity. It is everywhere apparent that he 
has spared no pains to verify every important 
fact that he states His inferences and dedue- 


tions are natural and reasonable; he presents 


) 
all sides of a debated point with frankness, not 


even concealing a reasonable doubt, and hav- 


ing marshalled 


the evidence without res rye, 
he sums it up with candor, and records a judg 
ment whieh is Impressive because of its mod- 
eration and fairness. His style is chaste, terse, 
ind masculine; his arrangement of events is 
his narrative, though gen- 

almost to coldness, oc¢ asionally be- 

comes spirited, and is always graphie; many 
sroupings are fine historical pictures, 

and some of his descriptions are very brilliant. 
Especially distinguished for the merits we have 
ti mph isized is his extended review of the events 
leading to and following the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. In his admirable account 
of that app uling crime, which covers ne irly a 
fourth of his entire work, he laboriously col- 
lates all » testimony bearing upon it, and 
vation decides 


after a close and able investi 
upon the question of the responsibility for it 
with a degree of impartiality that may disap 
point partisans, but will meet the approval of 
those who love the truth for its own sake. 


Mr. WALTER BESANT has chosen for his con- 
tribution to the series of “ Foreign Classies for 
English Readers,” edited by Mrs. Oliphant, a 
sketch of the life and writings of Rabelais,’ in 
many respects one of the most unique and brill- 
iant of modern authors, and in as many more 
the most irredeemably faulty and disgusting. 
His writings are riotous with animal spirits, 
are fairly contagious with merriment, and spar- 
kle with andacious originality; they display 
an astonishing fertility of language and inven- 
tion, and an extraordinary measure of astute 
practical wisdom, and they exhibit unusual 
powers of ridicule justly directed, together 


¢ Besant, M.A. 16mo, pp. 194. 


zippincott and Co. 
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with a faculty for mockery that has been rare- 
ly excell ‘ ie qualities of lightness and 
with and so 


unbridled nonsense, 


is alloyed 

of 
} i eye ‘ 

Vv ligarity, coarse ness, and 

] . “ | 


unciean Ss. I ie 


the 


gayety. it all this 
debased 1 a ure 
uncontre 
general reader, to 
young, ives, Rabelais is a 


be hid 


and pure minds, 


lan in all 
} 


book—for very shame he must 


closed 


, Tie her 
den away lo all delicate 


notwithstand 


ng his wit and wisdom, his genial 


jocularity, and his masterly powers as a cari 


caturist 
did to ¢ 


and parodist, he must appear, as he 
d Luther, to La B 


lon, and Lamartine—simply insupportable and 


alvin at ruyere, Féne- 


ibominable, thous 


na 


veteran scholars and stu 


ite! 


h 
] 
] 


dents of man iture, rendered insensi 
SYTOS The 


the 


ss and absurdities by the eage1 
that 


tolerate 


rich buried be 
m, will n 
le. but will be 


rems are 
ot only his works 


» lavish of their admira 


Mr. Besant’s volume contains 
it is desirable for the general 
What is 


t xcluding coarse 


able, he gives the cream of the 
and Pantagruel, Panurge 
and Friar John, in half a dozen pleasant nar- 


tory of Gargantua 


rative chapters, in which he analyzes the na- 
ture of Rabelais’s great 


| acquainted with its scope and 


novel, and makes us 
sufficiently wel 


intention. Prefixed to these chapters is a care- 


fully prepared life of Rabelais, which is ex- 


tremely interesting, despite the iconoclastic se 


verity with which Mr. Besant discredits the in- 


] } 


numerable coinages of stories and aneedotes by 


which the true character of Rabelais has been 


overlaid by credulous or inventive biographers 


e most genial and forcible of living 
ts, Mr. Peter Bayne, has collected, 
general title, Lessons from Vy Vas- 


ters,’ th S¢ holarly studies of Carlyle, Ten 


Briti 

under 
iret 
nyson, and Ruskin. Each study consists of a 
number of distinct but related essay-like chap 
ters, illustrative of aspects of the literary ca- 
reer of its subject, and giving a historical and 
critical ac 


of tl 


count of his productions in the order 


ieir publication. Necessarily these sketch- 
es reproduce many interesting personal inci 
nts, but, in the main, what there is in them 
biographical nature relates less to the in- 
dividual than to his works, and displays the 


ofa 
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fectation. Clear, sensible, and direct, he ney 


| indulges in transcendental hysterics or ) 


his meanings under a metaphysical mist. 
earnest admirer of these great men, he is n¢ 
their blind panegyrist; loving them fra 
and almost reverentially, he is not 
ater. Entirely in sympathy with them 
delighting to point out their beauties and « 


] 
ther 


patiate on their excellences, he still gives | 
critical and judicial functions full play ; 
thus his analyses, synopses, and criticisms, 
his estimates of the genius of these repres 
authors, have nothing of the strut 
sneer of the censor, are frank, independ 


ative 


and strictly candid and just. 
Carlyle, 


and 


His sketches 
Fennyson, and Ruskin 
instructive 


are engag 


critical studies, coverit 
style, structure, intention, and dominant ¢] 
acteristics of their productions, and impat 
judicious estimates of their influence up 
literature and mankind. 


WE have received two little books I 
the name of that ri Dr, BR. P. 
of Williston Seminary, and we are sure we 


; 
pe scholar 


doing cood service to all teachers of the elas 


sics by recommending them. Dr. Keep is wi 
known for his admirable translation of Aut 
rieth’s Homeric work 
indispensable for every student of 


k epies 


Dictionary—a which 
the ¢ 

; and his experience in the pra 
work of the 


wearing his name 


Gree 
cal teaching in 
guarantee that any book | 


class-room is 


its title-page will prove valuable to all w 
in the work of 
Books I, IL, I1I., now 
by 


are engaged tuition, rl 


lliad., 
edition 


is a 
Dr. Keep of the first two bool 
of Homer by Arthur Sedgwick, one of the as 


before us, 


sistant masters at Rugby, supplemented by D 
Keep’s own annotations on the third boo 
Dr. Keep, who undertook the work by spe« 

arrangement with Mr. Sedgwick, has adopt: 


the English edition for American use by sup 


plying references to the grammars of Hadl 
and Goodwin, by occasionally introducing im 
portant modifications, and by condensing and 


| expanding as the needs of the young student 


unfolding and characteristics of his intellect- | 


ual and literary rather than of his personal 
life. In the form of easy, thoughtful, after- 


The notes are models of what schoo! 
should be—brief but sufficient. 
The introduction on the vexed question of the 
authorship of the poems is lively and attract 
ive, and the sketch of the Homerie dialect ad 


demand. 


book notes 


| mirable for its sueccinetness and completeness 


dinner talks, Mr. Bayne imparts a large mass | 


of lit 


the works of the authors whom he styles his 


erary ana and information connected with | 


masters, and is particularly full and attractive | 


in his examination and account of their earlier 
efforts. His style is a fine example of vigorous 
and manly but unstudied and negligent Eng- 
lish. Its charm lies in 


| 


The part furnished by Dr. Keep himself a 

A study of this 
little work, with Autenrieth’s dictionary in the 
hand, will give a thorough knowledge of the 
epic forms of Greek. The other work," of whic! 
Dr. Keep is the sole author, is a mere pamphk 

in point of size, only fifty small pages, yet i 


serves equal commendation. 


| this compass he has given with great clearness 


its masculine simpli- | 


- | 
city, and its absolute freedom from trick and af- | 


9 Lessons from My Masters, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Rus- 
kin. * English Men of Lett By Peter Bayne. 
12mo, pp. 449. New York: Harper and Brothers 


rs Series.” 


10 The Iliad of Homer. Books L.,11., TL By Arrn 
Sepewick and Rosert P. Keer. Boston: John Ally 
1879. 

it The Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek and Lat 


set forth in Parallel Arrangement. Boston: Ginn and 


Heath. 1879. 





. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECOI 
accuracy the whole doctrine of the Greek 
i Latin moods. The parallel arrangement 
lucidly the co 


jdences and divergences ot the two e] 


; inating it migh 


ited is the best to exhibit 


assical 
cnuages in this department of synt: 

’s exposition of the different use 
ds, in dependent and indepet 
s,in oratio obliqua that stuml 


he beginner—and in tl 
onditional sentence 

] } 1 

to make the subject is s pupi 


veginners in Greek a w presel 


a 
( erience W 


lispensavie >; 1m our OV 


iys found pupils apt to take over too much 
ir Latin syntax into their first efforts at 
composition, especial] ere 
ld use the partic construc t one around 
uly recommend both works. red household 


diffieult v more ac 


dult tl 


le gift-book for ren lar an t work con- 


ivimMn, : ‘ l on, appropriate 
, paper, ane l yr are ul votiona y é L\ or every 
il wwTraVINYGS are not n| hil ] ne I ! 


Y red spec! ir, and 
s of American art, but ¢ 


> 4) 
l hem 1s 


ful study of some characte! 


tional life, costume, and arch 


nature in some of 1ts most pictu 


uning or of its wildest and grande 
Moreover, its Intrinsic merits are 


harming exterior, its record of trave ya vivid perce 


low 
‘ull and vivacious, youth, 


its descriptions of neates the 
iral objects and of natural or individual young dream” with warmth 
3 are racy and humorous, its rep and tidelity. ‘ passion it portrays is not 


| 
1 of popular local legends and 


vulated l destructive one, 
with variety, and its observations ¢ limits of the 
and art are thoughtful and genial. uations are devoid of all the 
from the interest it excites in these re Neverthele the passic 
s, and which makes it a plea fires and masterful, nor is t 
anion, the intending next summe! 

find it a reliable and suggestive but th dom fi 
1} 


rhly unconventional guide to some 


ss truly dramatic for its free 


lence beautiful concept 
ist picturesque and least hackneyed portio1 minding y purity and innoee 
f Europe. Spenser’ | | 


Queene.” 
COMBINING all the typographical ex tleness al 
that are so conspicuous in the volume just d love Ll to ste 

ssed, Mr. Benjamin’s Art in America’® has pe- | principled, but in rs of practical life 
liar attractions for those who love art or take and irl lute, husband, 


sarm the resentment and conquer 


and conduet incapable 
a patriotic interest in the growth and accom- 


plishments of American genius. 
olume 


and also to di 
It is the only ) ve of | 


is inflexible mother, are deline 
with which we are familiar that gives | : y Mrs. Crail 


1 complete historical outline of art 


in this 
country, from its beginning prior to the Revo- 


lutionary war until the present day—an out 
ine which is the more 
t) 


k with equal tenderness and 
a narrative which rises in interest with 


ep ot its progress. 


satisfactory because As arule the genuine novel-reader prefers 
i¢ growth of art, and its quality at the vari without previous enlightenment the 
ible surprises by which an ingenious noy- 
rare, from nearly list nti oh 1 

ll our most eminent painters. No amount of ry, and renders small thank 
Cr 


ous stages of its growth, are illustrated by ex- 
amples, many of them very I 


o intensify the interest of a 


s to the officious 
who robs it in advance of its freshness 
12 Tyrol and the Skirt of the Alps. B 
InG, Jun. Illustrated. 
and Brothers. 
13 Art in America. A Critical and Historical Sketch. Mrs. rdine. A Novel. By val MARIA 
By 8S. G. W. Bensamry. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 214. New | Craik (Miss Munock). “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to 
York: Harper and Brothers. pp. 60. New York: Harper r 


and Brothers. 


vy Groner E. Wat ‘ ( to Fami 


Fuide y Der 
8VO, pp. New York: Harper ‘LeTOnER, D.D,. ito 


Royal 4 


and Brothers. 


Pp > PP» 


si ee a it 


nS ae haar celia bi li 
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outline of it 
to 
] 


merel rive our general 


and flavor by an 
Out 


pint and inci- | 

this feeling 
impressions of 
the novel the month One of these, Madge 

an Irish tale, although 

y early to England, 

‘ of the rollicking aban 

ntional Ir 1. Theehar 

mnpathies are 

are indeed Irish of the 

the alchemy o 
Enelish and thorough 

r Irish virtues ex- 

their Enelish 

describes a ‘( 
lapidated, and is 

than Miss 


is seasoned with 


laf 
aererence 


dents. we | 


shall 


and 


ish nove 
‘most keen 
Irish in their 
f love 


nom our sy 


feelings; but 
s them to many 
! ys, While tl 
influence upon 

author astle 


| 
$ho iess dal 


ven more genial in its 
had 
ad 
tures, : 
trial 
than mi 
ling 


dilapidation, 
~worth’s. The narrative 


muible love 


tory, several poaching adven- 


of and an 


homicides, 


scene. t is, however, less sensational 
eht be 
f Mr. Anthony 
depends chiefly 
d ings he 
lents of a will case. | cg 


centlem 


The interest o 
Henry 


huity W 


idents 
oI n upon 
ith which 
fine old 
habit 
half 
a nephew for 


the 
English 
of making will 


made 


cide 


in,” who had a chronic 
drafted some 
favor of 
to render it worth- 
a favorite 
story, 


s,after having 
a dozen, one in 
whom he had only 
a later one in favor of 
ie of the 


un ¢ pisod 


no love, 
om by niece, 
and whose love 
init. The genu- 
sinto the hands of the 
and enjoys the 
the guilty 
neither honesty nor reso- 


who is the heroit 


romance is merely ¢ 
1 


fall 


ho conceals it 


ine will accidentally 
nephew, W 


vy, but 
ership, thoug 


prop- 
wretched by 
h he has 


is made Own- 


lution enough to make 
Whether the right at last prevails or not we 
shall not reveal, but leave the reader to satisfy 
his curiosity in Mr. Trollope’ s characteristically 
minute and circumstantial narrative. 
not himself at 

Johnstone.’ Portions of ft 
r portions of it are in his worst 
reat deal, 


in 
are in his 


Reade does show his best 


Christi 
t and othe 


tyle, whieh is since we 


worse 


saying a 


How no living novelist 


His heroine, Christie John- 
her rank than a young 


than he. 


h of no hig 


es 
stone, al 
Scottish fish 
character, beautifulin her wise simplicity, true- 
and heroism ; 
subordinate characters, not- 
love with Christie, 
and Saunders, love with nobody so 
much as himself, are artistic portraitures. The 
of the is delayed and its in- 


thoug 


wife, is an original and charming 


heartedness, fearless modesty, 


and several of the 
Gat 


ably ty, a painter, 1 


a valet, in 


movement story 


terest interrupted by long passages of rodo- | 
Reade | 


apparently conceived by Mr. 


montade, 


By the 
in Square Library.” 
: ten er and Brothers. 

A Novel. By ANTHONY 
jbrary.” 4to, pp. New York: 


16 Madge Dunraven. A Tale. 

fF Conna } * Frank 
“New York 
usin Henry. 


n Square I 


On 
¢ 
pp . 
1 PROLLOPE. 
*Frank 35. 
per and Brot! 5 
18 Christie Johnatone, 


2384. New York: D. 


By Cuarirs Reape. 
Appleton and Co, 


18mo, pp. 


| ries. 


exciting | 


inferred from these rather start- | 


works 


| ed in the popular 


a voluntary restitution. | 


( mend | 


who writes better | 


esca 


Author of The | 
4to, | 


Har- | 


NE W MONTHL by MAG AZINE 


in de liber rate 
ary tast 
entitled Sealed Orders'® nearly a score of 


bitnnien of every canon of lite; 
Miss Phelps has collected in a y 

ume 
her 
rious per 
from the 


stories that have already appeared in y 
iodic title derived 
opening tale of the s 
dial 


lect stories 


and W hose 
very effective 
Most of these 
lustrative of phases of American rural or co) 
life. Several noteworthy for the 
combined pathos and humor, and all for t 
and the concent 
tion and vividness of their descriptions.—Ma 
readers who have neither the nor the 
to the prolonged exc 
ments andsuspense of a novel, crave relaxati: 
and find it in the intervals of quiet, cheert 
and restful reading that afforded by brief 
Adapted to this want are seven sti 
been colleeted by Miss Jewe 
Brief, 


time oy 


als, 
tales are 


mon are 


intensity of their narrative 
time 


clination encounter 


are 
Stories, 
ries Which have 
under the caption Old Friends and New.*° 
making 
the 
out prude ry o1 

recreative aids. 


no severe exactions upon the 
and | 


‘affectation, they are 


feelings, gay without levity, re wit! 
very genial 
Two old favorites—Miss Aus 
Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s The Bertrams??—have been republish- 
“Franklin Square Library 
and in consequence will find many new read 
ers. Representing the standards of the roman- 
tic fiction of the past the thei 
strongly contrasted styles and methods are 
teresting for the comparisons of the two schools 
Which they compel, and for the totally differs 
atmospheres into which they take us. Bot! 
are in incident, pure 
elevating in sentiment, and clever in their pi 
tures of characteristic aspects of the social lift 
and manners of the dissimilar periods in which 


ten’s Sense and Sensibility?’ and 


and present, 


strong novels, rich 


| their actors revolve. 


THE this year 
under our observation have 
contrived to foster 
virtue and knowledge attractive, and to refine 
and cultivate the mind while they supply it 
with entertainment. The same thoughtful 
ness for these ends that presided over thei 
preparation has also shown itself wisely solici- 
tous to adapt their pleasant teachings to every 

ge,from the generous youth well on in his 
teens to the tender little chick that has just 
ped from the shell of infancy. Among the 
hooks of this kind onr attention lirst at- 
tracted by a richly illustrated and all 
spects exceedingly beautiful quarto of over 
four hundred pages, which relates the 
Two Youths 


have 
htfully 
to 


that 
been thoug 


juveniles come 


home affections, make 


is 


{dr “en- 


tures of in a Journey to Japan and 


19 Se eal led Orders. By Exvizanetu Stuart Purrrs. 16mo, 
: Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 

20 Old Friends and New. By Saran O. Jewert. 
. 269. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 

| 2! Sense and Sensibility. A Novel. By Jane Austen. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. 
22 The Bertrams, 


PI and Co, 


24mo, 
57. 


A Novel, 
Library.” 


Antuony Troqorr 


By 
pp. 104. New York: 


d4to, 


| 
| “Franklin Square 
Harper and Brothers. 
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volume, 


ny 


linperative 


( 


Hi storic 


J. Hays. 


E DITOR’S 


is made by the lads 


traveller, the 


ney in 


veteran uncle 


th 


whose 


who is thorough] unilia 


, and 
of 
vating information; and the 
cord of they 
expel thre 
are 
the 


their eye 


wi 
y are travers 

g reservoil anecdote 
volume 
re what 


it ly 


nees 


nid lively 
s the ¥ 


harrative 


travelled, 


yassed before 


eities they Visited, 


ed, the 


manners 


mounta 
xecursions made, 


and 


impressions that 


toms ) served, 


cus 


were made on them 
with 
Inters 
it-seeing 
at befell 
and travel, 


Whaling st 


uy 
whom th 
persed 
and of 
tl 


new old people ey were 
with 
the 


are 


Ih 


contact, 


F cidents tl em 
adventure among them 


larating ries, and stories 
land wonders, 
art tl 


vations anent the 


graphic uts of 


and 


wcou 


es of ey Witnessed, in- 


obsel amusements, 


l customs, 


f tl 


he 


business methods, ar 


peopl 


book is 


remarkable whom 


The 
‘ty, and bri 


among 


Naira 


rTi ~ WORTH’S Zig jzag Journeys 
> book of tr: ivi ls, 


Lu- 
in Which the 
American sel 
tour to Europe 
of them in his company, 
travel rail 
linations, 
Britain, 
points of 
istening to 


in 
afistveegie 1i00l boys 
acation with 
some 
themselves, by 
moved by their 
principal places i 

rance, and lingering at 
or nd ] 
r reciting stories illustrating the legendary or 
il ly 
rhe descriptions of the countries visit- 

the f their people 
interest, are very Vivacious; 
besides affording 


or 


ey are ne 


n Great 


Belgium, 


storie romantic interest, a 


events connected with or suggested 


and 


s of 


ob 
the 
entertain- 
it, has a substantial value for the 


accounts o and 
and 
constant 
outline 
story which it incorporates with the light- 
cide 


uts of travel. 


matters of fact, 
entert 


is always 


transition from 
are the most aining, to the 
fairy-land, delightful to 
i healthy-minded child, and often becomes an 
Mrs. Hays has a true 
onception of this requirement of child-r 
‘»,and in a story of The Princess Idlew rys,23 
which reality and fable 


THE 


hen 


even 
they 


irvels of 


necessity. 


are ingeniously 
Travell 
na Journey 
y Tuomas W. Knox. 
and Brothers. 
zaq Jo nur neys in Europe. 
Lands. y Hezexcau 
Boston: tes and Lauriat. 
The Princess Idleways. A F 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 124. 
rand Broth 


ers in the Far East. 
to Japan 
4to, pp. 


Adventures of 
China. Ilnus- 
New York: 


and 
421. 

Vacation Rambles in 
BUTTERWORTH. 4to, pp. 


airy Story. By Mrs. W. 
New York: Har- 
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may apply 


it, a 
and 
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ence ndustry wn 
and 
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sprit and nans to cure shness 
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content 
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terest 
throug fli sympa 
thy to touch the ( an ispl he 
duct of their 


h aim 


cone 
—_ 
four whoile- 


teach the 


some tates 


virt Ss, 


ues of self-d , self ol, helpfulne 
consiadel 
bea 
ively entitled Belle a 
Jansen, Me 
One More, by 
and Shepard, 
COOLIDGE (R 
volume of 
Brothers, Boston 
of Miss ALCOTT’s brig] 
htful 
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ation foi , al a spirit of for 

Thes respect 

Boys, by Mrs. ( 
nd Co., ¢ hi 

Mary THACHER 

Boston): yel 


yberts Brothers, 


rance an Wa ty. 


vl t ORBIN 


new 
, contain I 
DODGE’'S 
Hans Brin 
to 
but 


it stor 
Holland 
too we 
at 
it 


asure at 


del oe 


ker ; , 1s ll known 


need a formal this ti 


republica- 


introduction 


pl 


mers 


me, 
we may ‘ XL pre ss our 


Seril Sons) in a form so 


to thousat 
been 
ndat 
ghtfully improbable 
gossiping little book from the 
‘WH. H.,” entitled Letlers fro 
Brothers), which tells all 

and tribul 


tion 


cheap as to make it accessibl ids of 
folk to whom it ha 
No 


for a ce 


young 
erto. vords of 
he: 
nially 
pen 
Roberts 
life and 
to have been publ 
tress for the 
ment of little 


comme on ¢: too 


and a 


arty 
eraceful 
oft ma Cat 
bout cat 
loves ut , al purports 
ttie 

bene 

ot children 


yur American 


etion 


who have add- 
their 
marbles, 
recognize 
of 
‘hristen- 


bovs and girls 


wostage-st 
of h 
vill se 
by the 
with which it 


of |] 
pastimes 
hous 


ment 


unps to 
and 
ircely 
hard 
been ¢ 
they 
recre 


Ops 
IIs 
ado 


tl 


and baby 
weir new 
‘Philately, 
ed. 

find 
more 


AIS" hame 


has 


Still, we ¢ 


will not 
or 
account. It 
and forms 
least as 
| harmless ive than many of 
their old-t We therefore 
disposed to cordially welcome a volume*® which 
facts 


an assure them 


less ple 


to 
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If ation 


di 


asy 


any isant as 
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is a comprehensive collection of all 
connected with the ninent post- 
illustrated fifteen lun 
dred fac-simile engravings of all that have been 
issued to this date. 
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issue of vovel 
age-stamps, by nearly 


Revised List of Postage-Stamps and Stamped En- 
of all Nations. Edited by ~ Water Sourt. 8vo 
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POLITICAL, 


( )' R Record is closed on the 22d of No 
vember.—Elections were held November 


if 
l 


I i 
Massachusetts—John D 


Abad 
{Governor by a plurality of 14,000 votes 
Connecticut—State Senators, 9 Republicans 
ind 2 Democrats. New York Alonzo B. Coi 


nell (Republican), Governor, by a plurality of 


about 33.000: Republicans el: 
ticket, except Howard Soule for State Engi- 
neer; Senate, 25 tepublicans, A ) 


emocrats 
nd Assembly, 93 Re v 


1 

I 
j publicans and 35 Demo- 
crats. New Jersey 


Republicans elected 36 


21. Pennsylvania—Samuel Butler (Republic- 
), State Treasurer, plurality of 58,000. Mary- 
land—William T. 


n Hamilton (Democrat), Gov 


ernor, over 22,000 plurality. Virginia—the 

debt-payers elected a majority of their candi 
dates in the State Legislature. Wisconsin 

s elected Governor and majority of 

vislature by 25,000 plurality. Minnesota 

John §S. Pillsbury (Republican), Governor, 

15,000 plurality. Nebraska 


elected Supreme 





Republicans 
Judge by 15,000 majority, and 
i he State University by 10,000 ma- 
ty. Mississippi—Democratic majority. 
Che official count of the California election 
iber shows that Mr. Perkins (Re pub- 
lican) had a plurality of 20,318, and the Repub- 
Congressmen a plurality of 26,760. 
In Iowa the returns froin ninety-seven out 
of ninety-nine counties give Gear (Republican) 
a plurality of 69,030. 
il count of the Ohio election in 


3 Foster (Republican) a plurality 


iana Republican State Convention 
rleans October 20, and nominated 
ttie for Governor, and James M. 
Lientenant-Governor. 
nor Henry P. Baldwin, of Detroit, 
appointe d United States Senator from 
Michigan, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
rator Chandler. 

The decrease in the public debt of the United 
States for October was 810,352,000. 








The Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
office Department reports the net cost of the 
postal service 


during the fiscal year ending 
20th of June 


last $3,031,455. or about $1,600,000 
less than the deticit of the previous year. The 


the following results: 


. Long (Republican), 


ulm the rest of the | providing for the gradual liberation of 





Herr Von Koeller was elected Pre sident 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet O 
30, Dr. Friedberg has been appointed Pruss 
Minister of Justice. 

An official report to the French governm 
shows that 3065 
nestied. About L000 remain excluded, 

A bill for the abolition of slavery 


was read in the Spanish Senate Novembe: 


Communists have been 


Ih ¢ 


according to age, until 1890, when all are ti 
set free. From 1880, $100,000 will be chai 
on the Cuban budget for defraying the exp. 


l A 


n out of 60, and 12 Senators out of | to the owners for each slave. 





of emancipation. The sum of $350 will be pa 
In the republic of Hayti General Saloi 
| was proclaimed President October 23. 
DISASTERS. 

| October 22. Schooner Petrel wrecked y 

| three days out from New Bedford, Massachu 

| setts. Fifteen lives lost. 

November 9. Fire-damp explosion, M 
| Creek Colliery, sixteen miles from Scran 
Pennsylvania. Five men killed. 
November 7.—Steamer Champion in coll 

| with English ship Lady Octavia off Del 

Capes. Sank immediately. Thirty lives los 
November 17.—Three dredges, two der 

| and seven scows sunk on Lake Ontario, » 
Oswego. Nine persons drowned, 

November 18.—Explosion in deep tunnel « 
railroad from San José to Santa Cruz. This 
Chinamen killed. 

| October 18.—Steamer Nuevo Pajaro del Oceano 


burned in Bahama Straits. Forty lives lost. 


Arizona, Guion Line 
ran headlong on a huge iceberg while ero 
ing the northern edge of the Newfound! 
Banks. A water-tight bulk-head 
from utter destruction. 

| November 12. 


Vovember 4,—Steamer 


saved hei 
No lives lost. 

News of sinking of fon 
Confederate cruiser Shenandoah oft 
Socotra, Indian Ocean. 


island of 
Most of crew drow1 

November 20.—Iron steamer Pallas founde 
off Heimskerk. Thirty lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 
October 31.—At Farmington, Maine, Rev. Ja 
cob Abbott, aged seventy-six years.—At Ga 


den City, Long Island, General Joseph Hook« 


| aged sixty-six years. 


total revenues were $30,041,922, and expenses 


$33,073,437. 


The Canadian Legislature was prorogued 
October 31, and a new government was sworn 


,as follows: Premier, and Minister of Public 


| Admiral A. H. Kilty, aged seventy-three y« 


Works, Mr. Chapleau; Treasurer, Mr. Robert- | 


son; President of the Council, Dr. Ross; At- 


torney-General, Mr. Loranger; Solicitor-Gener- | 


al, Mr. Lynch; Minister of Crown Lands, Mr. 
Flynn; Provincial Secretary, Mr. Paquet. 


November 1.—In Chicago, Illinois, Zachariah 
Chandler, United States Senator from Mich 
gan, aged sixty-six years, 


November 11.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Reat 


ars. 
At St. Andrews, Scotland, John 
Blackwood, senior partner in the firm of Will 
iam Blackwood and Sons, aged sixty-one years. 

October 31.—In London, England, John Bald- 
win Buckstone, comedian, aged seventy-seven 
years, 


October 29. 





Cditar’s 


RING a written examination in one of 


he publie schools in a town within 


] 
five miles of the “ Hub,” the following 


mn in history was given out, and the an 


it in every particular strictly correct, 

t ted the attention of the exam 
eood ar others 

more in harmony 

it tfacts i 

‘Who were the Huguei 


The Huguenots were a 


1 history 


ns inhabi » southwest 


tua, 


PONDENT at San Antonio, Texas, 


ist of questi | 


ions propounded to a 
or a teachership in a publie school, 
’ » } 


Luding on pelIne as TOLLOWS! 


How many kinds of fractions are there ? 
hwo.” 

‘Name them.” 

‘Guilty and not guilty. <A fraction whose 
imerator is lesser than the denomination 
ruilty fraction. <A fraction whose denom 

m is lesser than the renumerator is a not 
fraction.” 

So say you all, gentlemen ? 

ent misconception tha 


1im to be e: edue 


publie men, are mately 
ents of the Bible. We 
1 amused by a story illustrating what 
rrance of the Book may be found in heads 
hly placed, and think it may interest the 
lers of the Drawer. 
» civil war had ended there r 
to the United States a distinguished 
ntleman, who had been for many years a 
Senator, but who had been absent from the 
country during the whole period of the war's 
continuance, on diplomatie service. 

One day soon after his return he was walk- 
ing the streets of one of our cities in company 
a Presbyterian minister 
As they walked they passed the 
jail of the city. 

“There,” said the minister, “is the 
where I was imprisoned during the war.” 

“Well, Brother H —,’ said the elder, “I 


ppose, like Paul and Silas, you sang praises 


vith two old friends 


and an elder. 


th the prisoners ?” 

“Paul and Silas?” quickly asked the Sena 

r—* Paul and Silas? who are they ? 
er heard of them. 
have happened wh 

“Why, M —,’ said the elder, “is it possi- 
ble that you never heard of St. Paul ?” 

“St. Paul?” he replied. “Certainly, Sir, I 
have heard of him. He was very much of a 
gentleman.” 

“Well, did you never hear of the night in 


I nev- 
What you refer to must 
I was out of the country.” 


i} ed to 


when there was an 
iler Came rushing 

must I do to be saved?” 
* responded the Senator, doubt 
i hesitating deliberation, “ Lhave 
recollection of some such question 


isked, | ( thnow that it we 


GENERAL Gorp recent account of 


seenes connected surrender of Lee’s 
army, gives an amusing instance of the un 
dress conditiotr ' h soldiers in the field 
sometimes find them ves. General Gordon 
had determined to sen » to Gen 


] 


eral Sheridan, and fo1 mmoned 
Major Hunter, his staff, and | im to 
earry a flag of truce forw replied, 
‘General, I have no tlag of truce 

rhe general told him to get one. 

He replied, “ General, we have no flag of 
truce in our command.” 

“Then take your handkerchief, and put it 
on a stick, and go forward.” 

‘T have no handkerchief, genera 
vard with it.” 

“General, there is no handkerchief in the 
statt.” 


“Then borrow one, and go fo 


Phen, major, use 
“You see, venuel 
nel shirts.” 
last a man was found who had ; 
,of which the back and tail were torn off, 
g that peaceful emblem to a 


major went toward the ene my’s es, 


Tne Arehbishop of Canterbury’s memoir of 
his wife and son contains two good sayings of 
Dean Milman. 

At a Fulham garden party an emu was 
turned into one of the adows for the in 
spection of the visitors. The cows gave chase, 
whereupon the dean exclaimed, “ Hello! there 
1] 
| 


goes Colenso, and a 


oul bishops after him.” 
The same day, seeing Bishop Wilberforce and 
the very Low-Church Bishop Villiers driving 
away together, he enjoined them as they start 
“see that ye fall not out by the way.” 


THe last Le 
act authorizing the appointment of text-book 
committees by the various towns in the State. 


Conventions were held in the different coun 


rislature of Vermont passed an 


ties to secure uniformity. The convention in 


Rutland County was an unusually stormy one, 
and when the merits of the various text-books 
on geography were being discussed, one mem 
ber from the town of Hubbardton arose and 
said “he had observed a wide spread and lam 
entable ignorance on the part of teachers on 
the subject of geography.” 
{ reverend gentleman from the town 

Poultney replied: “Mr. Chairman, I heartily 


Sak 


Cee rs 
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s since a young gentleman and | ry wine, which he then tasted for the first 1 
vished me to join them in matri- | in his life, he was entertaining his auditors 


that the gentleman has said. | and his tongue being loosed by a glass of 


juestioned them, as every pastor | stories from “ his county,” when the Goveryo 

ascertain their fitness to become | approached. 
Among other questions I ask * Unele Johnny, here is the Gove rnor,” 

What town they came. ‘Well, | one of the company; and straightway th 

| I dunno, said the man, and turned to | man was silent, for he was overwhelmed 

rroposed better half for the answer. ‘Dun- | this first vision of the majesty of the comn 

> said she, ‘but I b’lieve ’twas Hubbardton, wealth. 

, t?’ ‘Guess ’twas, come to think on’t,’ “Go on with your story, Uncle John 

Mr. Chairman, I believe those | said some one; “the Governor will lik 
two had not been sufficiently instructed in the | hear it.” 

elements of geography by their teachers.” “Yes, go on, Uncle Johnny,” said the Goy 

Amid the roars of laughter which followed | or, with a kindly smile of encouragement ; 

leman from Hubbardton | the old man, thus convinced that even 


this sally, the gent 
subsided. | Governor was also a man, concluded his 1 
rative. 
A Goop story is told of the learned and wit- Then becoming bolder, he ventured t 
ty Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, who is so | dress the Governor, saying, “ Guvnor, I went 





widely known as the writer of charming essays | to your meeting yistiddy, and Iseen what 
for the New York Ledger. sets.” 

It is said that on one occasion a very fash- He had been to the Episcopal church, a 
ionable “swell” from this city was paying a | had been shown the Governor’s pew. 
Visit at the bishop’s house in Providence. “Did you, Uncle Johnny ?” responded Goy 


»99 


When the host had escorted his young guest | ernor S——. ‘And how did you like it? 
to his bed-chamber, the exquisite, mindful of “Well, Guvnor, I never knowed much what 
the morrow, and provident that he may make | they was a-doin’, but J riz and fell with ’em e 
his appearance at breakfast all fresh and neat, | dime.” 
said, most naively, “ Bishop, I suppose I will i nal 
put my boots outside my door ?” Ir frequently happens that we have son 
“Oh, by all means, if you wish,” said the | thing from the other side with which to light 
bishop. “They will be perfectly safe there; | up the pages of the Drawer, and this strikes 1 
nobody will touch them.” as especially entertaining: 
———-— One of the returned warriors from Zulula 
AMONG lawyers and editors one of the say- | was at Rourke’s Drift, and witnessed a clerg 
ings most frequently quoted is,“ The greater | man in clerical attire hard at work handi 
the truth, the greater the libel.” It is a mis- | out cartridges to the men, and he did it wit 
quotation from an epigram of Burns. When | a will. A private near was taking shots at 
on a visit to Stirling during the time of his | the Zulus, and cursing the while in the me 
connection with the excise, the poet wrote | ingenuous manner. “ Don’t swear, man! 
ome verses reflecting rather unfavorably upon | shouted the clergyman—*“ don’t sweat 
the reigning dynasty as compared with the | them: shoot them!” 
exiled Stuarts. Upon being admonished by a : -- 
friend for his imprudence, he said, “Oh, but I YANKEE editors in the country are sometimes 
mean to reprove myself for it,” and thereupon | successful in bending their energies to making 
wrote the following: | professional puns, but we believe none of them 
| have ever labored so continuously at it as has 
the London Fun in the following “ journalistic 


ish mortal and slanderous poet, thy name 


ill no longer appear in the records of fame}; 
t kr it old Mansfield, who writes like the | medley.” It makes one gasp to read it. 
“Tn the early part of this the Nineteenth Cen 
‘tis a truth, Sir, the more ‘tis a libel? tury of the Christian Era a Cilizen of the Wor 
strolled at night along Pall Mall on his way 
Wien good Governor S——, who is a most | from Belgraviato Whitehall, accompanied only by 
devout Episcopalian, was the Chief Magistrate | the Echo of his footsteps. An old Engineer and 
of Kentucky, he was wont to frequently en- | soldier of the Queen, he had traversed by Lan 
tertain the members of the General Assembly | and Water the greater part of the Globe, ant 
at the Governor’s Mansion. To one of these | had, since his Broad Arrow days, fought undea 
levees came, with the member from his county, | more than one Standard. Taking out his Tablet 
an old mountaineer who had just reached | he stood and wrote as follows: ‘The study of 
Frankfort with the raft of logs which he had | Public Opinion offers a wide Field for the inte! 
brought down the Kentucky River. The old | ligent Spectator and Examiner of the Times 
man, who was called familiarly “Unele John- | At this moment a Watchman, who had been 
ny,” soon became the centre of an admiring | close Observer of his movements, approached, 
group, to whom his jean clothes were not at | and said, ‘Come, my noble Sportsman, you must 


a ‘ “ . ° - » ’ } 
allan improper attire for the Governor's levee; | move on! ‘And what if I refuse ? demanded 


] 





EDITOR'S 


he other, standing like a Rock, with his back 
ist a Post, immovable as Temple Bar. ‘To 
Brief with you, my friend, I shall in Truth 
here a Week if [think proper.’ ‘Well,’ re 
ed the Civilian, * Tam the appointe d Guard 
Lof this thoroughfare All the Year Round, and 
test against your making any Sketch o1 
d here. Are you a Builder?’ Instantly 
isp of Iron was laid on his arm. ‘Do you 
me to Punch your head? asked the Trai 
‘Oh no,’ replied the other,all ofa (Jurve ps 
ray don’t; I was only in Fun.’” 
iption of a colored man dov 
10 drove a stage, is given by Hon. 


I. Stephens ] 


He drove Mr. Stephens 
ville in an ambulance, which he called 
alanche.” 
John is a philosopher in his way, and not 
titute of wit. One of his peculiarities is a 
ling phrase used in giving his estimate of 
Instead of speaking of them as “ great 
’ or“ little men,” his phrase was “a heavy 
and “a light dog.” 
John, do you know Governor Morehead ?” 
Oh yes, Sir.” 
What sert of a man is he, John ?” 
Oh, Sir, he is a heavy dog; one of the 
est dogs, Sir, we have.” 
Who keeps the tavern at Reidsville where 
sare going to stop ?” 


His name is L , Sir. 
‘What sort of a man is he, John ?” 

‘Oh, he is just a common dog, Sir. He is 
iking a rise since the war began, is making 
ts of money now. 


He keeps a rood house; 
M plenty to eat; is very kind, and will treat you 
e a gentleman. He is very well-to-do in 

the world, is a fair common dog—not one of 

ur heavy dogs; but if the war lasts, and he 

keeps raking in the money in the way he has 
een raking it in for some time, and it only 

irns out good, he will be a heavy dog himself 

before long. If what he has made was only 
the heavy stuff money used to be, he would 
] } 


ve a heavy aoe now.” 


nt Hon. Alexander H. Stephens was al- 
ys a chureh-goer. On acertain Sunday he 
d attended twice. He says that he was 
h pleased with a sermon from Dr. S— 
id not at all with one from Dr. D , whom 
ay he thought neither eloquent nor orthodox. 
‘His prayer was the coolest thing of the kind 
ever heard. Some fellow said that he prayed 
ifin his address to the Deity he did not in- 
tend to compromise his self-respect.” 


Happy thought! Anthony Trollope, in his 
ovel The Bertrams, just published in Harper's 
Franklin Square Library, speaks of the pres- 
nt as the age of humanity. “We perform 
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| tions in the same guarded manner. If the dis- 
grace be absolutely | be inflict- 
ed, but not the bodily pain.” By all me 


Let the teach 


put through a light course 
of chemistry, : experiment upon naughty 
pupils at the close of school. As the old party 
said whose fe W ccustomed to belabor 


amuses the old 


show the 
bles an alam s, said, 
lightning, we should not have the security of 
the lightning-rod; had it not been for the dire 
ful small-pox, we should not enjoy the blessing 
{ add that had it ne 
n for the exasperating ague, we 


vaccination.” 
sver have known the ecstasy of free quinine 


THE Drawer is favored with this 
of General Zachary Taylor from one wl 


longed to the Mississippi volunteers, and 
part in the battle of Buena Vista. Just aft 
the battle General Taylor happene d to see 
group of ten or twelve Mexicans some « 
tance off, apparently in consultation. Tu 
ing to Captain Bragg, he said,“ Cap’n Bragg 
dye see that bunch of men over there 

Captain Bragg said he did. 

“Well, drive ’em away from there.” 

Bragg aimed a cannon, and fired. All of 
the Mexicans fell, ponies and all, except two, 
who put spurs to their nags and galloped 
away. 

When General Tay r saw the result of the 
shot, he took his cap, and clapping it on 

lai 


his knee, exe 


by jingo! 


med: “ Good hit, Cap'n Brage 


. 899 
pet em up again. 


A ~ 

Tue following is vouched for by one of the 
most reliable of Philadelphia divines: 

A young clergyman having agreed to suppl; 
the pulpit of an older brether absent from 
home, escorted to church the daughter of the 
pastor, and after seeing her safely in her fa 
ther’s pew, ascel ded to the pulpit, unconscious 
that this natural attention to the young lady 
was sufficient to excite lively imaginations and 
inquiries in the audience. 

| Upon reading the hymn to be snng, the 
young clergyman was surprised to perceive 
evident efforts in the congregation to suppress 
laughter. The daughter of his friend possess- 
| ed the mellifluous name of Grace, and, all un- 
| suspicious of that fact, he had chosen the hymn 
beginning with the words “ Amazing grace,” 
and proceeding with: 


‘Twas grace that taught my heart to fear, 
And grace my fears relieved. 
How precious did that grace appear 


' 


The hour I first believed! 


ur Operations under chloroform; and it has | 


even been suggested that those school-masters | 


who insist on adhering in some sort to the doc- 
led 3 t 


trines of Solomon should perform their opera- 


Through many dangers, toils, and snares 


I have already come; 


"Tis grace has brought me safe thus far, 


And grace will lead me home! 


ES At ee agri ie ane BRS z 


ge SS -- 
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MR. VAN PURCELESS BEING FASHIONABLY SHORT OF FUNDS, HAS TO WRITE A CAREFULLY 


IS ASSISTED IN THE Fol. 


WORDED LEI'’ER, WITH A VIEW TO RAISING THE WIND, AND 
LOWING MANNER BY HIS SON AND HEik: 
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“Pa, is it wicked to say ‘Confound you’ ?” 


“Pa, my nose itches.” 
**Confou d you yes! Don’t bother! 


Then scra-a-atch it 2” 


—S 














‘*Pa, I think the ice-man is going to call for his bill This is more than flesh and blood can stand. Van 
to-day.” Purceless is on the war-path. 








